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For which of vou, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, 
and counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it? Lest 
haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, 
all that behold it begin to mock him, Saving, This man began to 
build, and was not able to finish. Luke 14:28-30 


You are hoping to learn a language. What sort of expectations do you have? | still 
have some scrawlings which I made in the margin of a page in Nida (1957) in the spring 
of 1967. They were my language learning goals for the summer. I expected to become a 
Blackfoot speaker during the five months available to me. Ignorance was bliss. If I had 
known what I was doing, I could probably have gained functional communication ability 
during five months. As it was, there was no chance I would get very far at all. I was over- 
confident. Over the years since, I have met people who were under-confident about their 
language learning prospects. Perhaps they were perfectly normal people going to live in a 
Spanish speaking country, and doubted their ability to learn Spanish at all. That too is 
unrealistic. Any normal person can learn any language, given enough contact with 
speakers of that language. 

But it does help to be realistic. A simplistic view of a language learning challenge 
can lead to disappointment and discouragement. An unrealistically pessimistic view can 
lead to giving up before getting started. Some languages are much harder to learn than 
others. It is harder to leam languages in some situations than in other situations. Some 
people are better at it than others. If you face a colossally difficult challenge, you can still 
succeed, provided you have an effective strategy. If you face a relatively easy situation, 
you will probably succeed without worrying all that much about your strategy. Even in a 
relatively easy situation, you will get further faster with an effective strategy, but it 
probably won’t mean the difference between success and failure. In the most difficult 
situations, success or failure will almost certainly depend on the effectiveness of your 
strategy. Most situations fall somewhere in between the two extremes. The factors which 
determine where a given situation falls on the scale are of three types: 


1) Factors related to the social context in which you must learn the language. 
2) Factors related to the language itself. 
3) Factors related to the individual language learner. 


What I want to do here is to help you reflect on the relative difficulty of different 
varieties of language learning situations, and to try to locate your own somewhere along 
the scale between “less difficult” and “colossally difficult”. The farther you are toward 
the “colossally difficult” end of the scale, the more you had better worry about your 
strategy. Since my main point is that the more difficult your situation. the more important 
it is that you have an effective strategy, I will conclude by briefly considering some of the 
components of an effective language learning strategy. 
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Just any old thing I might try might not work. 


“I'd like to leam Blackfoot, eh?” says the enthusiastic school teacher. “I'l! be here 
a couple years, anyway. So I figure it would come in handy, eh? Do ya think ya can help 
me” 

Such requests for help used to make me uncomfortable. Far be it from me to 
squelch enthusiasm for language learning. But what can I say? First of all, what does she 
mean by “learn Blackfoot”? She probably thinks she knows what she means. She has 
heard groups of Blackfoot people standing around conversing animatedly in the Blackfoot 
language. That is what she means. She wants to be able to join in such conversations and 
do whatever it is they are doing, just like they do it. That’s simple. What else could she 
mean by “learn Blackfoot”? 

However, I am wondering what sort of action she contemplates taking to learn 
Blackfoot. Is she thinking of something like the nine months I devoted to memorizing, 
drilling, and reviewing? Or is she thinking of something like those painful first few 
months when | discontinued using any English with Blackfoot speakers? Or is she 
thinking of the years that have followed, years in which I always felt that I was still 
learning, and had more to learn than I had yet learned? 

Perhaps what she really has in mind is sitting down with a book of language 
lessons and completing the lessons, and then subsequently being able to speak the 
language by virtue of having completed the lessons. Or perhaps she envisions herself 
getting a Blackfoot person to tell her “how to say things”, until she can say enough 
“things” that she knows the language. Or perhaps she feels that if she hears the language 
spoken around her enough she will start to “pick it up”. 

If you have not guessed, I am not overly optimistic about this teacher learning 
Blackfoot. 

If you are reading this because you want to learn Blackfoot, or Chukchee, or 
French, or some other specific language, then your mind may be racing with ideas as to 
what you mean by “learn the language”, and the actions you expect to take to achieve that 
goal If you have already learned Spanish fluently, and are planning to learn French, then 
you probably know how you will go about it, and what I have to say here may not be all 
that helpful. 

My experience suggests that many people who face the need to learn a language 
will benefit from having a clearer idea of what is involved. Almost anyone should be able 
to develop conversational ability in almost any language, in almost any situation in which 
there is access to speakers of that language. Yet it is common for would-be language 
learners to experience frustration, and to achieve only limited success. If you understand 
yourself, your social context, and the nature of language learning, and if you have access 
to speakers of the language you wish to learn, and if you are willing to devote the time 
required, and perhaps to bear a certain amount of frustration and embarrassment, then you 
can confidently and steadily move ahead until you are a speaker of the new language. 

Billions of people have learned a second language. None of them did it without a 
strategy. That is, a second language did not simply drop into their brains full blown. They 
had to engage in activities which enabled them to hear the language with understanding, 
and to participate in its use. However, even though everyone who has ever learned a 
language has had a strategy, or rather, a set of strategies, most language learners did not 
have explicit, consciously designed strategies. 

When people have failed at second language leaming, it was because their 
strategy was not appropriate, at least for that particular person, learning that particular 
language, in that particular situation. 

In the organization in which I work, the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL). it 
has been common for people to learn languages without giving a lot of thought to their 
language learning strategies. The SIL linguist would live in or near a monolingual speech 
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community, and concentrate on doing linguistic analysis. that is, identifying the sounds, 
identifying words and their parts. and discovering the ways that sounds and words and 
their parts pattern in the language to form a system. One can do linguistic analysis of this 
sort without learning the language under investigation. Indeed, many field linguists have 
little interest in learning the languages they investigate. SIL linguists, on the other hand, 
tend to learn to speak the languages they investigate, often giving little thought to an 
explicit language learning strategy. 

Much of my own experience has been in the North America Branch of SIL, where 
the linguists primarily investigate North American Indian languages. When | began field 
work with Blackfoot in 1972, there was widespread discouragement in the North 
America Branch of SIL over the business of language learning. People could analyze the 
languages until they were blue in the face, but it did not seem to result in their being able 
to speak it in most cases. 

1 had actually begun trying to learn Blackfoot five years earlier at the age of 
nineteen, when I roamed around the reserves with a bedroll and a Coleman stove for five 
months. I had learned fifty or a hundred useful expressions, such as “Where do you 
live?”, and a lot of nouns and verbs, and adjectives, and I had learned the intransitive verb 
paradigms (“I sleep, you sleep, he sleeps, we sleep, y’all sleep, they sleep,” etc.). 

Five years later, I was back at it again, but I felt stuck at about the same place. | 
went on and learned more verb paradigms. There were scores of verb forms to learn. But 
after a few months I still found that I could understand next to nothing when I listened in 
on a Blackfoot conversation. I began to feel that I would never learn Blackfoot. I had 
essentially given up when a colleague, Randy Speirs, gave a stirring talk on language 
learning at our SIL North America Branch conference. He said that the most important 
thing was to keep learning. As long as you were always learning more, you were on your 
way, and would eventually arrive. 

I took heart, and decided that I could learn Blackfoot after all. Remembering the 
style of my high school French textbook (it followed the well-known audiolingual 
method), I began to construct dialogues which I felt reflected everyday situations, and to 
have them translated into Blackfoot: 


John: Why are you standing out here when it is so cold? 

Bill: Because the storekeeper chased me out and told me not to come back in. 
John: What'd he do that for? 

Bill: He said | was trying to steal the safe. But I was only leaning on it. 

Ete. 

Etc. 


O.K., they were not entirely realistic, since the humorous element seemed to make 
them less boring. But I always used sentences that went beyond the Blackfoot I already 
knew, and which I felt would help me in every day communication situations. Each 
Saturday morning a Blackfoot friend would come and he would orally translate one or 
more of these dialogues. In addition to these dialogues we also made up language drills 
similar to the ones | remembered from high school French. 

That was Saturday momings. All the rest of the week I worked at memorizing the 
dialogues. I was in a basement. There were no windows. I worked hour after hour, month 
after month, for about nine months. I did what Randy Speirs had suggested. I kept 
learning more and more. But J still could not understand an ordinary conversation in 
Blackfoot. And J could speak only with the greatest effort. 

After those nine months in the windowless basement, a year and a half passed 
during which there was little improvement in my speaking ability. Then | happened to 
meet another SIL colleague, Frank Robbins, in the Commodore Hotel in New York city. 
He invited me to his room and showed a deep interest in my life and work. I told him of 
my dismay over language learning, pointing out that if | were walking down the sidewalk 
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and saw someone coming with whom | might have to speak Blackfoot I would sometime 
crass the street to avoid the awkward, embarrassing encounter. Frank had a simple 
challenge for me. He told me to make a commitment that I would never again speak to a 
Blackfoot person in English. I told him that I felt that would be impossible. He told me 
that it would be difficult at first, but fairly soon it would start getting easier. 

When I returned to Alberta, I took the plunge. Frank was right. The first few 
weeks were extraordinarily difficult, but then it started getting easier, and the Blackfoot | 
started to flow more and more. For the next several years I spoke only Blackfoot to 
Blackfoot people. | was always able to get my point across to them, and they to me, so! 
felt justified in calling myself a speaker of the language. 

I learned Blackfoot. I did it by means of strategies. Some of the strategies were 
not too successful. My first strategy, when I was nineteen, was to memorize useful 
expressions and say them to everyone I could. I hate to think how many times I said “Will 
you marry me?” to girls, just for the sake of practicing. That strategy, however, did not 
get me very far. Then Randy Speirs inspired my next strategy: nine months of 
memorizing dialogues. This was better. Memorizing isolated expressions had its limits. 
How many useful expressions are there? After you have learned them all, what do you 
learn? Dialogues, by contrast, were open ended. 

In designing dialogues, I began by constructing them in English. I would 
deliberately put things into the dialogues that I had no clue how to say in Blackfoot. 
These memorized dialogues gave me lots of resources for later use. Í was doing what 
Stevick (1989) has called stockpiling. Learning all of those dialogues hardly improved my 
speaking ability, because I was not really engaging in communication in Blackfoot. But 
the dialogues gave me a huge stockpile of vocabulary and sentence patterns that I was 
able to take advantage of later when I took the plunge and refused to speak English with 
Blackfoot people. Communication was a horrendous strugele for me at that point, but as I 
kept at it, drawing on my huge stockpile, it got easier. This is not a strategy I recommend. 
Nine months of stockpiling, before seriously using the stockpile! (Yet it is the sort of 
strategy I have recently observed in use by language school students in an overseas 
situation.) 

I have already mentioned my third major strategy: insist on speaking only 
Blackfoot. This was the key strategy. However, had I done this without the stockpile to 
draw on, it would not have worked. Pretty hard to speak when you don’t know how to sa 
anything. 

As | persisted in refusing to speak English, most people would eventually begin 
speaking to me in Blackfoot. The first person was my main language helper. I spoke 
Blackfoot to him for two or three hours per day for about a week before he began 
speaking Blackfoot to me. In later years it was always fascinating to watch a new 
relationship and see how long it took for people to begin speaking to me in Blackfoot. For 
some it would be an hour. For others several hours. Occasionally someone would start 
speaking Blackfoot to me right off. 

This third strategy accomplished two things. It gave me a large amount of practice 
speaking. And it gave me exposure to Blackfoot that I could understand, as people spoke 
back to me. Overail, my strategies were not too effective. From the beginning of our long 
term assignment with the Blackfoot in 1972 it was about three and a half or four years 
before I was much of a Blackfoot speaker. And it was several years more before I found a 
role in the community that gave me the sort of language exposure and practice that I 
really needed. Since then I have helped a number of people learn languages, and learned 
another myself. I no longer stumble onto the strategies I use, or move ahead by trial and 
error. | wish I could go back to 1967 and have a go at those five months knowing what I 
know now. 

The three strategies I employed could be called macro-strategies. Within my three 
macro-strategies were many micro-strategies. It is the micro-strategies that most authors 
have in mind when they talk about language learning strategies (e.g., Bialystok, 1990: 
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Oxford, 1990; Wenden & Rubin, 1987). My main point here is that I didn’t sit around 
waiting for language learning to happen. I did things that | hoped would make it happen. 
Eventually it happened, though I am quite sure it would not have, had Frank Robbins not 
steered me to a viable strategy. 

Yet there are cases where language learning has been successful when the learner 
gave little thought to an explicit strategy. Those are the easy situations (relatively 
speaking). The Blackfoot language learning situation was a difficult one. In most of what 
follows, I will help you to understand the three groups of factors mentioned above which 
tend to determine how difficult language learning will be in a given case. Then you can 
decide for your own case how urgent it is that you approach the task with a sound strategy 
in hand. My main concern is to help those facing the more difficult situations. The more 
difficult your situation, the more I am concerned to help you. However “difficult” is a 


relative term, when it comes to language learning. It is never easy. Only more or less 
difficult. 


The social situation for learning 


The Blackfoot situation was an exceptionally difficult language learning situation. 
The biggest difficulty stemmed from the nearly universal bilingualism of the community. 
I never did learn to speak Blackfoot as weil as most Blackfoot people could speak 
English. This made it awkward for me to use the language in extended communication, 
since there was always the feeling that communication would go a lot more smoothly in 
English. The second biggest problem was that I was generally unable to live among the 
people. Thus I tended to get only limited exposure to people speaking the language, and 
the amount of life experience I shared with the Blackfoot community members was 
somewhat limited. 

Now you may be thinking that the situation you face will be a snap compared to 
that. Language learning is never a snap. But some situations are less challenging than 
others. You may be a native speaker of Punjabi, and have acquired native-like proficiency 
in Urdu as well. The language you are going to learn is the closely related Siratki 
language. Most of the life experience of members of the Siraiki speaking community is 


- very similar to your own life experience, since you grew up in a very similar culture. You 


are an unmarried person, going to live in a rural village where many of the people cannot 
speak Urdu or Punjabi, and you will be having extensive interaction with such people. In 
all probability, you will learn Siraiki, whether or not you have a conscious strategy. 
Certainly, you could do better with a conscious strategy than without one, but it is not a 
matter of life or death that you have an explicit strategy. 

Or perhaps you are a Canadian SIL linguist going to one of the remaining people 
groups in the world which has had little outside contact, where almost no one is bilingual. 
You are going to live in one of the villages of that people group, and you are going to do 
linguistic analysis while relating extensively to people in the course of everyday life — 
your everyday life, and their everyday lives will intermesh. You are going to have 
extensive social life in your new language, both when you want it, and when you don’t. 
Village life is like that. In all probability, you will learn the language, whether you have a 
conscious strategy or not. Again, you would no doubt do better with a conscious strategy 
than without one, but it may not be not a matter of life or death that you give a lot of 
thought to your language learning per se. 

On the other hand. you may want to learn the language of a group to which you 
have little direct access. As a mater of fact, you have access to only one speaker, a 
political refugee from a far away land. She speaks English, and is willing to help you 
learn her language. In such a situation. is it possible for you to learn to speak a language? 
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The answer is yes (within certain limits). However, in this case. having a viable strategy 
is a matter of life or death. 

These first two situations are at the “less difficult” end of the scale, while the thir 
is probably at the “colossally difficult” end of the scale. In my experience, the overall 
social context provides the most important set of factors in determining where on the 
scale of relative difficulty a given language learning situation lies. Within the social 
context, bilingualism, and access to the community are major factors. If most of the 
speakers with whom you have contact can speak fair English (or some other language tha 
you already know), then you have a problem. To become fluent, you need to use the 
language in extensive, extemporaneous conversation. It is easy to have extensive 
spontaneous conversation with these people in English, but it may feel terribly unnatural 
if not silly, or even weird, to struggle to communicate with them in their language. Using 
the new language will appear to interfere with communication, and thus to interfere with 
relationships. 

Limited access can be the result of geographical distance from the many body of 
speakers of the language you wish to learn. Or it can result from the fact that the 
community is not very open to outsiders. In either case, it is a challenge to get enough 
conversational practice to become fluent in the language. 

The importance of the social context is illustrated in the case of people who are 
successful language learners in one context, but not another. I can think of three cases 
where an individual had done well at learning a language as an adult, but went on to 
experience long term discouragement in the efforts to learn a subsequent one. All three 
were Americans. One learned German in a German speaking environment, and another 
learned French in a French speaking environment. Both of these people subsequently 
began learning American Indian languages, thinking of themselves as capable language 
learners. The third person had a very positive experience for several weeks making rapid 
progress in a Central American Indian language while living in a village there, but was 
subsequently unable to get off the ground in learning a North American Language of 
comparable complexity. 

In the cases involving German and French, the learners had two things in their 
favour: similarities to their mother tongue (English), and a social context which provided 
constant exposure to the language and constant opportunities for interaction. In the third 
case, the Central American Indian community had been monolingual, and the North 
American community was extremely bilingual. The language learner was outgoing, and 
expressed a need for frequent social interaction. In the monolingual Central American 
situation, he felt that his social nature pushed him to use the new language, since without 
it, there was little social life. In the bilingual North American situation, he felt that the 
same social nature pushed him to use English, since using the Indian language interfered 
seriously with his ability to socialize. Same person. Different social contexts. 

Bilingualism is the most important contextual factor that can negatively influence 
your language learning. You may face this challenge in any part of the world if you are 
learning a minority language and already know the major national or regional language. It 
may also be the case if you are learning a refugee language, or are otherwise learning a 
language at a distance from its normal geographical setting. In such bilingual situations, 
having an effective, conscious strategy will often mean the difference between success 
and failure. 

After bilingualism, probably the most challenging social-contextual factor is 
limited access to the language community. I assume that you have contact with at least 
one speaker. You can only develop conversational ability if you have someone to 
converse with. Provided you have an effective strategy, you can indeed develop basic 
conversational ability when you only have access to only one or two speakers. But in 
addition, you will want to aim to spend some time in the homeland of the language you 
are learning. If you only have occasional opportunities to spend time in the homeland. it 
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is urgent that you have a strategy for getting the most mileage possible out of your forays 
into speech communities. 

Accessibility of a group of people is not just a matter of physical distance. Perhaps 
more important is the attitude of the community toward outsiders, which may range from 
warm enthusiasm, to suspicion, to hostility, to various mixes of enthusiasm, suspicion and 
hostility. The community members may be excited at the prospect of the outsider leaming 
the language, or they may be largely opposed to the idea, or indifferent. They may feel 
that it is more important for them to learn English or another major language from you, 
rather than for you to learn from them. People may have positive or negative attitudes 
toward their language, which may influence how they feel about you learning it, and how 
they feel about speaking it with you. The point to bear in mind once again is that insofar 
as any aspect of the social context makes language learning more difficult, it becomes 
proportionately more important that you approach the job with a well thought out, viable 
strategy. 

Yay way of summary, the following nine scenarios illustrate a range of social 
contexts, arranged on a scale from the least challenging to the most challenging. Your 
exact situation is probably not in the list, but where would you place it on the scale which 
the list represents? 


1. You live in a monolingual community with no other foreigners (except, 
say, your husband, John, and your four year old son, Eric), and the 
people are enthusiastic about you being there, and want you to 
learn their language. There are a couple of bilinguals, who speak a 
language you already know, in addition to their own, and they have 
agreed to help you learn for the first few weeks. 

2. You live in a monolingual community with no other foreigners (except 
John and Eric), and the people are enthusiastic about you and want 
you to learn their language. There are no bilinguals whatsoever. 

3. You live in a monolingual community with no other foreigners (except, 
John and Eric), and the people are unfriendly toward you and 
indifferent toward you learning their language. 

4. You live fifteen miles from a monolingual community in an English 
speaking town. A few bilingual people are willing to help you if 
you pay them enough. 

5. You live in a largely bilingual community (the second language being 
one you know well, such as English), and the people are 
enthusiastic about you learning the local language. 

6. You live fifteen miles from a largely bilingual community and the 
people are enthusiastic about you learning their language. 

7. You live fifteen miles from a largely bilingual community, and the 
people are unfriendly toward you, and do not really want you to 
learn their language. Some people are vocally opposed to your 
amine the language, and some are willing to help you if you pay 
them. 

8. You live thousands of miles from any community that uses the language 
you want to learn, but there are scattered (mostly bilingual) 
speakers around your city, and one speaker has agreed to help you. 

9. You live thousands of miles from any community that uses the language 
you want to feam, and you can only find a single speaker, who, it 
tums out, is willing to help you. 


In situation 1 you are likely to succeed, especially if you have linguistic training, 
or are taking a course in the language, or at least have course materials that you are 
following, In situation 9 you are unlikely to develop much conversational ability unless 
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you have an explicit, effective strategy. In situation 1, you will benefit from having a 
consi ious strategy, but you may learn the language without one, since you will be forced 
to usd the language extensively, and will receive frequent meaningful exposure to it. As 
you move from situation | to situation 9 it becomes increasingly important that you have 
a conscious, viable strategy. 

If you are thinking that the social situation you face for language learning is a 
piece of cake, a word of warning is in order. Have you heard of being lonely in a crowd? 
The fact that you will be living in a city with a million speakers of the language you wish 
to learn does not mean you will automatically have extensive interaction with people. In a 
small rural village situation the language may indeed force itself on you. In a large city 
situation there is every possibility of having a rich social life with fellow-foreigners, 
speaking English, and having amazingly little contact with host nationals, speaking their 
language. For many people, the path of least resistance will be to avoid using the 
language, even when surrounded by millions of densely clustered speakers. For that 
matter, even if you are in a village situation, you may find ways to keep busy working at 
your computer and quietly convince people to largely leave you alone. 

Another social factor in language learning has to do with the culture, and its 
degree of difference from your own culture. Language communities differ in the kinds of 
content or meaning which the community members express verbally. [ once tape- 
recorded a conversation between a Pakistani teenager and a Canadian teenager in which 
the Pakistani attempted to communicate with the Canadian using his limited English 
ability. When he tried to explain the political system of Pakistan it was hopeless, because 
he simply lacked the English expressions he needed. By contrast, when he was explaining 
the game of cricket his English appeared to become more fluent. However, I was still 
unable to understand him. Some British friends of mine who listened to the tape said that 
they could understand him easily. The difference? They knew what he was talking about, 
because it involved a bit of life experience which Pakistanis share with the British, but 
not with Canadians. 

Cultural knowledge and language knowledge interact to make communication 
successful or unsuccessful. I had difficulty understanding discussions in Urdu about 
things that happened at the mosque. I could easily understand discussions about things 
that happened in church. Church services in Pakistan had a lot in common with the 
church services in my previous experience. Mosque services had considerably less in 
common with anything in my previous experience. If much of the life experience of your 
new community has little in common with your previous experience, then you will have 
difficulty understanding what people are talking about, and this will be a barrier to 
language learning. Language learning will be severely limited unless you are able to 
acqujre the local cultural knowledge as well. This can require a large time commitment 
on your part. 


Why some languages are harder than others 


After the social factors, | suspect the next important factor in determining how 
difficult it will be for you to learn a language will be is the language itself. In this 
connection, no doubt the most important consideration is whether or not the language is 
closely related to one you already know. Languages can be related because of common 
anceStry, or because they have borrowed a lot from each other, or both. Someone once 
told me that he learned Dutch in two weeks. I was as skeptical as he was adamant. 
Eventually it came out that he was a native speaker of Afrikaans. I have no idea what he 
meant by “leam Dutch” — but he cheated. 

Most Western European languages have thousands of words which are similar to 
English words in form and related in meaning. In addition, the cultures are similar, so that 
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what is talked about, and how it is talked about, in those languages will be similar to what 
is talked about, and how it is talked about in English. The more similar two languages are. 
the more possible it is to translate between them in a nearly word for word, literal fashion. 
For example, English is more similar to Urdu than it is to Blackfoot. Take the sentence 


His story was very interesting. 
An Urdu equivalent might be 
Uskii kahaanii bahaat dilchasp thii. 
The word-for-word English translation is as follows: 


Uskii kahaanii bahaat dilchasp thii 
his story very interesting was 


There is nearly a word for word correspondence. In Blackfoot, there is no sentence which 


is comparably similar. There is apparently no adjective like interesting. Instead, a person 
might say, 


Otsinikssini iikddhsisstsiiwaana’ piiw. 


Two words! The first consis 


ts of two parts (to simplify quite a bit), and the second consists of at least five parts 
(again, simplifying quite a bit): 


O-  tsinikssini iik-  aahs- isstsi- waan- aa’piiw 
his story very pleasant listen quality was 


The idea is that it was a very enjoyable story to listen to. Can you see how that the 
structure of Blackfoot is less similar to the structure of English than is the structure of 
Urdu? For an English speaker, Blackfoot will be a more difficult language than Urdu. 

Sometimes two languages are said to be of similar types. They may not be related 
through common ancestry, but they are similar in many ways. For example, in English, 
the order of words in a sentence is Subject-Verb-Object (as in / -see -you). Also, an 
English sentence is typically made up of a number of relatively short words. Swahili 
tends to be similar to English in these ways, and some people feel that it is easier for an 
English speaker to learn Swahili than to learn Navaho. In Navaho the verb tends to follow 
the object (which follows the subject), and the verb may be built up out of many parts, 
somewhat like the Blackfoot verb described above. 

Such similarities and dissimilarities between languages imply that a language can 
be more or less difficult for you to leam relative to the other languages you already know. 
Is Navaho more difficult than Hindi? It depends. If you already speak Bengali, then Hindi 
will be easier, since Hindi is similar to Bengali. If you already speak Apache, then 
Navaho will be easier, since Apache is similar to Navaho. So then “difficult” is a relative 
term. 

There may also be ways languages can be thought of as more difficult or less 
difficult in absolute terms. This may involve what linguists call morphological 
complexity. Don't let the high faluting phrase throw you. Morphemes are parts of words. | 
indicated that the Blackfoot ` verb above consisted of five morphemes (actually there are 
more—some of them are hiding). When we speak of morphological complexity we 
simply mean the complex use of morphemes! Some of the little bits of sentences, such as 
suffixes, and prefixes, and words like the and a are called grammatical morphemes 
(words like the and a are more specifically called function words). Grammatical 
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marphemes (including function words) are often difficult to master in a second language 
English provides a good example of this. In English. we form a progressive sentence ( He 
is working) by using some form of the verb to be (is, am, are, were, or perhaps he} 
preceding the verb. But that is not enough. We do not say “I am run”. In addition to the 
separate word wm, we add a suffix, ing, to the verb itself. This form is sometimes referred 
to by linguists as “he plus -ing”. The rule might go “put be before the verb and -ing after 
the verb to form the progressive”. To form the perfect we do something similar, called 
“have plus -en”, as in “I have eat-en". We can even use “be plus -ing” and “ have plus 
-en” in combination, as in “I have be-en eat-ing”. That is somewhat complex 
morphology. The word have is somehow tied to the suffix -en, and the word be is 
somehow tied to the suffix -ing, and these two pairs of items are intermeshed in / have 
been eating. There is a lot more to the English verb system than this, but you can 
imagine how baffling even this much complexity might be to someone learning English. 
Mandarin Chinese, on the other hand, has very little morphological complexity. 

Related to morphological complexity is the matter of irregularity. Suppose that in 
one language, whenever you learn to form the present tense of a verb you are able to form 
the past tense by simply adding a suffix such as the ed in the English word walked. 
Suppose that in another language dozens of verbs have past tense forms which are 
completely unlike the present tense, as is the case with the English go and went. In which 
langhage will it be easier to use verbs in the present and past tenses? 

Another area of morphological difficulty is agreement. Urdu and Pashto are 
similar in many ways. However, in Urdu, as in Spanish or French, every noun is either 
masculine or feminine, and this often affects the form of adjectives and verbs. The 
adjective or verb is then said to agree in gender with the noun. We can reuse the sentence 
above to illustrate it. I’ll have to bring out some more morphemes that were hiding. Note 
that the words for my, story, and was all end in -ii. 


Uskii kahaanii bahaat dilchasp thii 
his story very interesting was 


That -ii is actually a separate morpheme, meaning “feminine gender” (story is 
feminine). Many times the noun itself has no indication of its gender. You still must know 
it in order to know to get the uskii and thii right. If the noun is masculine, like the word 

ii, which means “water”, then instead of uskii, you must say uskaa for his, and 
instead of rhii, you must say thaa for was. 

That means that to learn to speak Urdu like a native speaker, you must come to 
automatically control the gender of every noun. In Pashto, you only need learn the noun 
itself, since grammatical gender is not expressed. In which language will it be easier to 
master thousands of nouns? And having mastered the nouns, it is still very difficult to get 
the dgreement right all through the sentence. In this regard, Urdu is harder than Pashto. 

There is something inherently difficult about these kinds of grammatical 
morphemes. People whose speech becomes difficult due to brain damage often omit 
them. Children learning languages take longer to acquire them than to acquire 
straightforward words like dog and ear. Pidgin languages often omit the grammatical 
morphemes of the language they are derived from. The stereotype of a foreigner speaking 
English involves omitting the grammatical morphemes: “Every day, mailman come my 
house ten o'clock.” 

Some languages, such as Mandarin Chinese, are simpler in this regard than 
English. Many are more complex than English. Whenever you hear that a language has 
lots of verb forms, or lots of noun classes, or lots of irregularity, you can bet you are 
dealing with morphological complexity. It is clearly a feature that makes some languages 
more difficult than others. 

Such negative effects of morphological complexity may be mainly psychological. 
You react, “How can I ever learn all of those verb forms?” This causes you to feel 
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discouraged before you start. As a result you are all the more ready to quit before you 
have given yourself a fair chance. One common fallacy is the belief that we must 
immediately learn to use all of the forms correctly. We forget that new immigrants 
learning English really do say things like “Mailman come my house ten o'clock”, and we 
understand them, and we don’t pay much attention to their “errors”, except to notice that 
they are learning English. It is unrealistic to expect to speak “correctly”. from the outset. 
If you take a morphologically complex language and mix it with the belief that you must 
speak perfectly or not at all, well, you are in for some frustration! 

Languages may also differ in terms of the difficulty of their sounds. You may 
have noticed that people learning English from many different backgrounds have 
difficulty pronouncing “r” the way we do. You probably do not remember that when you 
were eighteen months old, and were learning English yourself, you to were unable to 
pronounce that sound the way older English speakers pronounce it. There is something 
about the English “r” sound that is inherently difficult to master. This is a case of the 
language being difficult in an absolute sense. In addition, there is also relative difficulty: 
how difficult the sounds are depends on which languages you already speak, and how 
similar their sounds are to the sounds of the language you are trying to learn. Bengali 
words will be harder for a native English speaker to pronounce than for a native Hindi 
speaker. That is because there are similarities between the sounds used in Bengali and the 
sounds used in Hindi. 

In any case it is crucial that you be able to hear and pronounce the words of the 
new language with at least a modest degree of accuracy. If you want to learn a language, 
but find many of the words unpronounceable it might seem like an immediate roadblock 
to progress. Í had this experience with the Carrier Indian language when I was in my mid 
teens. Í simply could not pronounce many of the words intelligibly, partly because I could 
not discern the sounds out of which they were built. 

Certain social factors can also influence the difficulty of the language itself (quite 
apart from the influence of social-contextual factors). Some languages present a special 
complication in that there is more than one variety of the language which must be 
learned. In many Arabic speaking countries you will find that there is a “high” form of 
the language to be used in formal situations and a “low” form to be used in ordinary 
interaction with friends. To use the high form with friends, or to use the low form to 
deliver a speech, would be very odd. Obviously this will increase the language learning 
burden. In other cases, the choice of speech forms may depend on the relative status of 
the speaker and addressee, or on how well they know each other. And languages which 
serve as the vehicles for complex societies may have much larger vocabularies to master 
than languages which serve societies in which there are not multiple occupations and 
where science and technology and other areas of “higher” learning are not much 
discussed. 

The basic difficulty of the language you face is an important factor affecting your 
likelihood of success. If you speak a low German dialect, and are going to live in Holland 
and learn Dutch, hey, no sweat. If the only language you know is English, and you are 
going to learn Arabic in Cairo, that will be a little more demanding, involving all of the 
sorts of difficulties we discussed: morphological complexity, difficult sounds, and social 
complexity. You may do well in the first situation without giving much thought to your 
strategy. In the second situation, you would do well to have a very good strategy in mind 
before arriving in Cairo. 


Why some people have a harder time than others, even in the same situation 


So far I have discussed how the social context, and the language itself are factors 
which make language learning more difficult or less difficult in one situation as opposed 
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to another. As with social-contextual factors, so with language factors: the more difficul 
the language, the more seriously you need to be concerned about approaching the 
language learning task with a viable strategy in hand. 

Not all of the factors which affect the relative difficulty of language learning are 
to be found in the social context or in the language itself. A third set of important factors 
are found within you, the learner. Individual differences in language learning have been a 
major focus of research for some time (see for example Brown, 1987, chapters 5-7, and 
Skehan, 1989). This is a difficult area for researchers to investigate, however. It includes 
matters such as aptitude, motivation, personality factors, and differences in cognitive 
style or learning style. Such properties of individuals, assuming they exist, are difficult to 
measure. Assuming they can be measured, there is a problem in finding subjects to study. 
Is a group of high school foreign language students really a group of language learners? 
Nevertheless, you have much to gain from the exercise of thinking about such issues in 
relation to yourself as a language learner. You can increase your awareness of yourself as 
a component of the language learning equation. As you develop more self-awareness in 
the relevant areas, you will be better able to recognize ways in which your personal 
make-up is affecting your language learning. 


From aptitude to self confidence 


There is a widespread belief that some people are “good at languages” ,while 
others are not so good at languages. Probably most widespread beliefs have at least some, 
basis in fact. Of course, there are differences in opportunity, and differences in need, and 
differences in motivation, and differences in how outgoing and communicative various 
people are in a language learning situation. When all such differences are brushed aside, 
is there still a difference between different people with regard to how good they are at 
learning languages? 

Many researchers believe that there is such a difference between individuals, and 
refer to it in terms of language learning aptitude. Skehan has suggested that the 
differences are present when people learn their first language, and carry over into later 
languages they may learn (see Skehan, 1989 and other work by Skehan cited there). The 
pioneer in this area of research was John Carroll (see Carroll, 1981). His research 
suggested four components of language learning aptitude, which he called 1) phonemic 
coding ability, 2) grammatical sensitivity, 3) inductive language learning ability, and 4) 
rote learning ability for foreign language materials. Both Skehan (1989) and Spolsky 
(1989) suggest that these can be reduced to three areas of language learning aptitude 
having to do with 


1) ability to recognize, remember, and reproduce the sounds of languages, 
2) ability to see grammatical patterns in a language, and 
3) ability to remember easily and well. 


Language aptitude tests attempt to measure such capacities. Even without taking a 
language aptitude test, you may have some idea of whether or not you would have high or 
low aptitude defined in this way. In school you leamed grammatical concepts such as 
noun, verb, adjective, adverb, subject, object, indirect object, active, passive, etc. You 
may have caught onto such concepts almost instantly. Or you may still be baffled by 
them. That probably has to do, at least in part, with your ability to see grammatical 
pattems in language. As to pronunciation, if you studied a foreign language in school. you 
probably remember whether you found pronouncing new sounds to be a snap. Or did 
some strange sounds always elude you? You probably have some strong feelings, positive 
or negative, about your memory ability as well. Sponge? Sieve? 
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Putting all of this together, what would it predict about your language learning 
aptitude, assuming that language learning aptitude is reflected in these abilities? Of 
course, your impressions may be different from what you would find if you took a 
language learning aptitude test. And neither the test results, nor your impressions of 
yourself should be taken as absolute truth, nor should definite predictions be made on the 
basis of such abilities or test results. There are still matters such as motivation and 
opportunity to take into account. Nevertheless, your feelings about your abilities need to 
be taken seriously. If you feel “hopeless with grammar” and intimidated by strange 
speech sounds, and feel that your memory is like a sieve, then these feelings will affect 
your language learning. They do not mean you cannot learn a language. After all, you 
have already learned one. But in your case, it is now even more urgent that you go about 
it with effective strategies and techniques. The more you know what you are doing, the 
less you will have to fear. 

Not everyone accepts the notion of language learning aptitude. Stephen Krashen 
feels that genuine language acquisition is a subconscious process. If you have ability to 
speak a language (somewhat) like a native does, then you automatically handle linguistic 
complexity that goes beyond anything you have consciously learned. Krashen believes 
that you acquire such ability unconsciously through being exposed to massive amounts of 
speech that you understand and attend to. Initially, the language input you receive must 
be geared to you as a beginner, or you will not be able to understand it. But as you 
continue being exposed to such comprehensible input, you come to be able to understand 
increasingly complex language. Eventually, after you have been exposed to masses of 
increasingly complex (but comprehensible) language, you reach the point where you can 
understand any ordinary speech to which you happen to be exposed in the course of your 
daily life. All the time your comprehension ability is growing, your speaking ability keeps 
growing, though lagging behind your comprehension ability. The learning is unconscious 
and automatic. 

This is why Krashen feel that aptitude as measured by people like Carroll cannot 
be all that important. What Krashen calls acquisition is an unconscious process. He 
reserves the term learning for conscious learning. If you were told (or noticed on your 
own) a fact about the grammar of the language, that was learning, not acquisition, in 
Krashen’s sense. The abilities which are said to constitute language learning aptitude — 
for example, ability to recognize structures or to distinguish different sounds—can only 
tae conscious learning, and cannot affect unconscious acquisition (see Krashen, 1985, 
1987). 

I find Krashen’s ideas appealing on theoretical grounds. I also find them to be true 
to my own experience. However, I think he fails to appreciate the extent to which 
conscious awareness of grammar and vocabulary can contribute to making the input 
comprehensible during the early stages of second language acquisition. I know that I 
personally use my conscious awareness of grammatical patterns and vocabulary as an aid 
to comprehension during the beginning stages of language learning. If such conscious 
awareness of grammar serves to make the language input comprehensible, then people 
with increased aptitude (in the sense discussed) will receive increased comprehensible 
input, and hence they should acquire the language more quickly than other people. 

In any case, you can take heart. Large numbers of people who felt they were “not 
good at languages” have learned languages perfectly well. The real danger in connection 
with aptitude is that your ideas about your own aptitude will lead to self-fulfilling 
prophecies regarding your ability to leam a language. There is evidence that good self- 
esteem with regard to language learning goes hand in hand with good language learning 
(Brown, 1987 pp. 101-102). As a matter of fact, it helps if you feel generally positive 
about yourself at the outset, but it helps even more if you feel O.K. about yourself as a 
language learner. If you don’t. it may help for you to get at the root of your low language 
learning setf-esteem. That root may lie in your negative past experiences with foreign 
language courses. Be assured that for most people, most foreign language courses are + 
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doomed from the outset. You may have felt other students were doing better than you. but 
the fact is that almost none of them really became fluent speakers of the language through 
that Course. If you now face the prospect of learning a language that you will actually be 
using extensively in communication situations, then consider yourself to be starting with 
a clean slate. Those past negative experiences are largely irrelevant. 

Recently I have met people who felt doubtful about their language learning ability 
because they did not do well on a language learning aptitude test. Such people would be 
better off if they had not taken such a test. Even if the concept of aptitude is valid, as I 
belidve it is, it is but one factor out of many. It is an important factor, but not a decisive 
one. There may be people who truly cannot learn a second language well, just as there are 
people who truly cannot learn to read well. However, such individuals are rare, so that the 
odds are solidly against you being such an person. And much of the literature on “good 
language learners” is concerned not with aptitude, but with what good learners do 
differently from ordinary learners. Some of the characteristics which Rubin (1975) says 
are characteristic of good language learners are 


1) They are willing to guess at meanings. 

2) They seek opportunity to practice. 

3) They monitor their own speech and that of others. 
4) They attend to the meaning of a message. 


These have to do with strategy, not with aptitude. So assume you can learn 
another language, given the right opportunity and motivation. That is the only fair 
assumption. But if you have the slightest doubts about your ability, be sure to get yourself 
a good strategy. It is a safe bet that someone with a good strategy and poor aptitude will 
be better off than someone with good aptitude but a poor strategy. 


Differences in motivation 


Skehan (1989) claims that after aptitude, the variable which has been most 
consistently shown to affect language learning progress is morivation. It has been 
common since Gardner & Lambert (1972) to speak of two types of motivation: 
instrumenial motivation and integrative motivation. If you are instrumentally motivated, 
you want to learn the language in order to achieve some other goal. For instance, if you 
want to learn Arabic in order to sell brushes door-to-door in Morocco, your motivation is 
instrumental. More typically, an English Canadian may wish to learn French to qualify 
for a high level civil service position. That is instrumental motivation. If you have a 
message you want to communicate, and that is your main motivation for learning the 
language, then your main motivation is instrumental. Integrative motivation stems from a 
desire to integrate. That is, you feel attracted to the group of people who speak the 
language, and wish to participate in their society. 

Early research indicated that integrative motivation was more effective than 
instrumental motivation, but over the years, it has been found that either type of 
motivation can be effective. In the Blackfoot situation, it is hard to imagine what 
instrumenta! motivation I might have had. Almost everyone was bilingual, so that there 
were few if any practical goals which demanded that I speak Blackfoot. However, as I 
lived among the Blackfoot when I was nineteen, | always felt shut out of the world 
around me. People would talk and laugh, and there was I, staring into space. I felt a great 
attraction to the Blackfoot people, and a desire to enter their world, and be there with 
them. 

The research on motivation in relation to language learning has been extensive. 
Unfortunately, it is an extremely difficult area to study. It appears that there is no 
autdmatic guarantee that if you have strong integrative motivation you will be a highly 
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successfully language learner, or that if you do not have such motivation. you will fail 
(Oller, Hudson, & Liu, 1977). Suffice it to say, leaming a language is about as big a 
chore as a body ever undertakes. Motivation becomes a special concem to the extent that 
learning the language seems unnecessary. 

Consider a situation where learning the language is really necessary. You are 
stuck in a place where no one speaks your language, and you are going to have to live 
there for many years, and interact with people, and function in their society. Assuming 
you do wish to go on living, then motivation is probably not much of a problem. Contrast 
this with a case where you are only going to be living for two years in the place where the 
other language is spoken, and in that place it is always easy to find people who can speak 
English and interpret for you. Now motivation may be a problem. In the Blackfoot 
situation, where nearly everyone was bilingual in English, motivation was a potential 
problem. Pakistan was a situation where English speaking interpreters were always close 
at hand. For someone there on a short term basis, motivation was a potential problem. 

In other words, motivation is not an absolute characteristic of the individual 
learner. Rather it grows out of the interaction of the learner and the social situation. Still 
in all, in the very same social situation, different learners appear to have different levels 
of motivation and different types of motivation, and this is likely to affect the outcome of 
their language learning efforts. 

T must say a word about those odd and delightful individuals who just love to 
learn languages for the sheer joy of it. If they are around a language at all, for any amount 
of time, they want to learn as much as they can, even though they know they may never 
need to use it again. One friend of mine calls himself a “recreational language learner” 
and is able to pass his enthusiasm on to others, at least to a degree. 

As a language learning consultant, however, I often find that it is in the area of 
motivation that people need the most support. Someone sets out to learn a language, or to 
improve his or her proficiency. At that point I see a strong desire. My goal is to help the 
person to get to the other end of whatever process s/he decides on without ending up 
feeling disappointed or defeated. It is somewhere midway in the language learning 
process that motivation often becomes a problem. What happens is that various exciting 
opportunities present themselves which, if followed up on, will divert time and energy 
away from language learning. These exciting opportunities (perhaps offering the promise 
of instant fame, wealth, or power) always seem to arise when motivation is flagging. The 
cares of this world start to choke out the desire to learn the language. Once again, the 
issue of explicit strategies rears its beautiful head. Do you have one in mind? How are 
you going to keep going when it begins to feel that learning the language is really not 
worth the trouble? How are you going to keep going when exciting opportunities start to 
compete with language learning for your precious time? Be prepared. 


Personality differences 


Perhaps then, the two most important areas of individual differences are aptitude 
and motivation. But there are many other differences between individuals which must 
have a bearing on their language learning. Like motivation, personality characteristics are 
extremely difficult to study, and it is difficult to prove their specific effects on language 
learning success or failure. For example, the personality trait of extroversion would 
intuitively seem to be advantageous to a language learner, though the research evidence 
on this is not at all decisive (Kezwer, 1987). If an extroverted person is one who needs a 
Jot of involvement with other people in order to be happy (Brown, 1987 p. 109), then it 
would seem that s/he would have an advantage over a recluse who feels a need to avoid 
people as much as possible. After all, conversational ability can only develop if the 
learner participates in conversations. If it is only possible to meet your need for 
socializing by using the new language, because no one can speak English (or any other 
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language that you already know), then being a socially oriented person will probably be 
an asset. Unfortunately, it is also possible that these strong social needs will work against 
the extroverted language learner. Suppose it is possible to meet this need for involvement 
with people most readily by using English (or another language you already know). Then 
the strong social needs of the extrovert may cause him or her to avoid relationships with 
monalingual speakers of the new language. In the worst case, it might even cause the 
would-be language learner to limit social contacts largely to fellow English speaking 
foreigners. 

Various other personality traits are commonly believed to affect the outcome of 
language learning efforts. These include risk-taking, and tolerance for ambiguity (comfort 
with less than black-and-white situations). Other intuitively relevant characteristics, like 
assertiveness, and autonomy (one’s degree of dependence on the reactions of others for 
one’s own sense of worth) are not often discussed, but no doubt should be. When dealing 
with such issues, a word of caution is always in order. Humans are extremely elaborate 
and complex beings. Concepts such as these represent fairly feeble attempts to 
understand that complexity. It is easy to think that they represent specific objective 
reatities. You may have taken a personality test which told you that you are an introvert. 
It is a fallacy to think that you have now identified a clear cut fact about who and what 
you are. It is always possible that a theoretical construct such as a specific personality 
trait will be overturned by later research. It would be unwise to take some personality test, 
or some set of such tests, and base predictions about you as a language learner on them. 
Nevertheless, reflecting on your individual characteristics is important to you as a 
language learner, and personality tests can increase your level of self-awareness, and 
stimulate reflection. In this way they are helpful and important. You need a high degree 
of self-awareness as you monitor your reactions to various aspects of the language 
learning situation. 

There tend to be intuitive relationships between proposed personality traits and 
language learning. A risk-taker, it seems, should be more willing to open his or her mouth 
and try to communicate, even when the road to the end of the sentence is not clear. A 
person with high tolerance for ambiguity will not insist on identifying and understanding 
every last detail of a sentence she hears in the new language before being willing to guess 
at ng meaning of the whole sentence. Negatively, a perfectionist might be inhibited from 
using a language because of the awareness that his or her speech is far from perfect. An 
anxious person or a competitive person may suffer debilitating effects (Bailey, 1983). 

Brown (1991) provides short tests designed to measure extroversion and tolerance 
of ambiguity, You might take these tests together with a friend who is also interested in 
learning a new language. The two of you can discuss your results on these tests, as well as 
your Feelings about yourselves in areas like risk-taking, anxiety, competitiveness, etc.. 
What advantages and disadvantages might you have in a language learning situation, 
based on your personal make-up? How might you compensate for your disadvantages? 
How might you best exploit your advantages? 

All of this came together for me on one occasion when I had been learning Urdu 
for two or three months. I was in a small shop, trying to explain to the proprietor, without 
resorting to English (which he could speak), that needed allergy medication. I never feel 
good in such a situation, but it was bearable. All at once a fellow Westerner stepped in the 
door. It was someone I knew, a person who had lived in Pakistan for years, and who. to 
my impression, was a fluent speaker of Urdu. Suddenly my heart began to race, and | was 
hardly able to finish my transaction, so petrified was I that this man would laugh at my 
paltry Urdu. The Westerner later commented to me that it sounded to him like I was 
already an Urdu speaker. I’m sure that for the amount of time I had been in Pakistan. I 
had nothing to be embarrassed about. But I never did get over feeling embarrassed about 
my Urdu, or about my Blackfoot. How different my wife and children were in this regard, 
being either proud to use whatever Urdu they could in front of any and everybody, or 
else. being totally unselfconscious about it. 
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The role of individual differences is beautifully illustrated by a small group of 
children studied by Wong-Fillmore (1979). In selecting children to observe, Wong- 
Fillmore chose a group who appeared to be similarly outgoing, and of normal intellectual 
ability. All of them spoke Spanish and came to school needing to leam English. But there 
were remarkable differences in their rates of progress. The two extreme cases were Nora, 
age five and Juan, age seven. Nora developed more English language ability in three 
months than Juan did in the entire year of observation. Juan was clearly making an effort 
to learn English, but he avoided relationships with English speaking children. Nora, by 
contrast, structured her social life in such a way that people would think of her as an 
English speaker, and would give her lots of exposure to English, and lots of help with her 
English. Nora's primary interest was in relating and participating, not in learning English 
per se. At the end of the year Nora was catching up with native English speaking 
children. Juan had not yet taken off. 

Another study involving only two children revealed that very different paths can 
lead to the same ultimate destination. Willett (1987) observed two children learning 
English in a day care center, one from Korea, and the other from Brazil. Consistent with 
cultural values, the Korean mainly sought to learn from the teacher. For example she 
would express an idea by using a single word she knew, counting on the teacher to 
expand it into a sentence. The Brazilian, consistent with cultural values, mainly sought to 
learn English from other children at play. Initially, the Korean made more rapid progress 
in the acquisition of grammar and vocabulary. The Brazilian initially made better 
progress in acquiring the social-interactional rules of English, and in pronunciation. In the 
long run, however, they both became normal speakers of English. 

I frequently see the effects of personality differences, and other personal 
differences on language learning. A friend of mine recently told me of the great fun he 
had learning and using Swahili during his two years in East Africa. Another friend has 
told me of the agony of her year learning French in Europe. I identify easily with this 
second friend. I cannot identify very well with the first friend. Several people have told 
me that for them language learning is fun. I am happy for them. I often find language 
learning painful. Interestingly, I have a high degree of aptitude in the sense discussed 
above. All I would need would be a different personality, and I would be transformed 
from an ordinary language learner to a super language learner. But I am who I am. And 
you are who you are. If you are in touch with who you are, you will be able to handle 
what is ahead for you as a language learner, because your strategy will take account of 
your strengths and weaknesses, capitalizing on strengths and compensating for 
weaknesses. If you are not in touch with who you are, you may get knocked for a loop. 


Get yourself a strategy 


O.K.. then. You are living in a monolingual community where everyone wants 
you to learn the language, and you have a couple of bilingual people to help you get 
started. You have an immense amount of integrative motivation. You have high self- 
esteem, and are socially oriented, and confident in all relationships, not easily 
embarrassed, and you thrive on taking risks. You also have a high level of language 
aptitude, and some training in linguistic field work to boot. The sound system of the 
language is quite simple. The language itself has little in the way of morphological 
complexity, and sentences tend to be short and simple. Barring the unforeseen, you will 
succeed. 

Or perhaps you are attempting to learn the language of a refugee group. You feel 
that “languages are not really your thing”, but you hope to learn the language of this 
group, in connection with a long term goal of going to their country of origin. The 
refugee community is increasingly bilingual in English. There are still many with limited 
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English proficiency, but you find it awkward to relate to them. You really want to leam 
the language from a book, since you feel more secure dealing with books as opposed to 
dealing with people face to face. However, you have only found one terse book, written 
in technical linguistic jargon. And you know nothing about linguistics. This language has 
a large variety of “verb forms”, and lots of irregularity. Furthermore, the language has 
several varieties, and which one you use depends on how well you know the person you 
are talking to, and what your status is relative to her status. Face it. Unless you have an 
outstanding plan of attack you are not going to get any farther than I got in my first 
summer of Blackfoot. 

Most likely you are not in either of these extreme situations, but somewhere in 
between. Play it safe. Get yourself a good strategy. Your strategy should include a time 
commitment, accountability to someone, ways to keep improving your conversational 
abilily, and a way to develop lots of relationships in the language. 

More than three decades ago, Eugene Nida suggested that the major cause for 
poor progress in language learning was the failure to devote enough time to it (Nida, 
1957). I believe that this was true in 1957, and is still true. But how much time is enough? 
Thatis not a simple question. The goal of your formal language learning activities is to 
bring you to the point where you will be able to keep learning effectively during the 
course of your daily life interactions in the language. There is no good alternative to full- 
time language learning before you reach this point. Once you have reached it, continuing 
in full-time formal language learning could be counterproductive. It might be more 
helpful at that point to get on with life in the new language, while continuing some part- 
time language learning activities. 

Of course, there will be room for part time language learning for as long as you 
live. But what is the minimum for a full-time stage? That will depend in part on the sorts 
of factors we have been discussing. For me learning Urdu, after a year of full-time 
langliage learning I was still clearly benefiting from my structured language learning 
activities, and could have probably continued productively for another year. However, it 
was necessary to get on with life. As for a minimum, I could probably have discontinued 
full-time language learning after three months. I could get along well enough at that point 
that I never felt the need to revert to English when talking to a bilingual Pakistani. One 
way or another I could get my meaning across, and figure out what was being said to me, 
if the speaker was cooperative. In other words, I was rolling. I cannot imagine getting 
rolling in less than three months of full time language learning. For many people it may 
take or nine months to “get rolling”. If many factors in your situation suggest that it 
willbe a difficult one, and if you plan to use the language in a major way for many years. 
and if you can possibly afford it, then I would recommend you devote two years to full- 
time language leaming. If you are only going to be living in the language community for 
two or three years, then obviously you cannot devote two years to full-time language 
learning. If you are serious about learning the language, you should not devote less than 
three or four months to full-time language learning, and you will want to be using 
powerful techniques. 

If you are only going to be in the situation where you need the new language fora 
year or less, you will be more limited in the amount of time you can spend on language 
learning, unless your purpose for being there that year is language learning, or unless you 
are one of those recreational language learners who will devote much of your spare time 
to it When your time is thus limited, you will probably learn “survival expressions” to 
use when shopping, giving instructions to employees, using public transportation, etc. 
You will simply memorize what you need. You will memorize some whole sentences, 
such as “It’s a nice day”, and you may memorize some sentence frames that you can plug 
different words into, such as “I want to buy a ”, If the language isn’t too difficult, 
you may develop some ability to manipulate sentences and make up new sentences. In 
other cases, you may mainly just use what you have memorized, exactly as you 
memorized it. especially if your time there is really limited. say, to a month. As I say. if 
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you are a language learning fanatic, you may go ahead and spend a lot of your spare time 
working on language learning. no matter how brief your stay. Otherwise, your 
accomplishment is likely to be rather humble, though hopefully satisfying. 

After a time commitment, the next important component of your strategy is 
making yourself accountable. Dickinson (1987) suggests that independent language 
learners should make a contract with a language learning specialist to whom they make 
themselves accountable. In many situations there is no such person available. The learner 
can still make herself accountable to fellow learners. Dickinson points out: 


For most learners... being a member of a group of peers who are all 
striving towards similar ends, and who are struggling with similar 
difficulties and problems, can be a tremendous help in maintaining morale, 
and in motivation. (p. 103) 


Well put. As a matter of fact, you might do well to find a co-learner with whom to 
share many language learning activities. Personally, I dread solitary language learning. 
But at least, you should seek out other learners with whom you can meet regularly and 
share problems and solutions. Whether you make yourself accountable to an expert, or to 
a group of peers, or simply to a friend who agrees with you that language learning is 
important, and is willing to call you back to your own commitments, find someone to be 
accountable to, and meet with that person frequently. By frequently, I mean every few 
days at the outset, and at least once or twice a month once things are going smoothly. The 
contract you will make will include things like the activities you plan to engage in, and 
the time you plan to spend on them. One important matter for the contract is your 
commitment to get out and contact speakers of the language, and build relationships (see 
Thomson, 1993c). 

And it needs to be a real contract. We are not talking about half-hearted accountability, 
much less about token accountability. Again to quote Dickinson (1987): 


..-it would negate the point of having a contract if the learner did not feel 
that it was normally binding. (p.99) 


So now your strategy includes a time commitment, and serious accountability. The 
next component it needs to include is ways to keep improving your conversational ability. 
It is easy to objectify the language, as opposed to experiencing it as a system of 
communication. By objectify it I mean to learn about it, as opposed to learning to 
understand it and learning to speak it. You will only learn to speak a language and 
understand it insofar as you get on with speaking it and understanding it. This point is 
especially crucial if you are counting on a language course as your means of acquiring the 
language. In many cases a language course will not provide enough opportunity in real 
communication for you to develop real communication ability, so you will need to 
supplement the course with communication activities. 

This is a big subject, and I cannot delve into it at length here. I recommend 
Burling (1984) as one source of ideas, along with Thomson (1993a,b,c). In brief, you will 
need to get yourself a cooperative language resource person cum conversational partner. 
You can learn to comprehend much more quickly than you can learn to speak, and 
therefore it will be a good idea to major on comprehension activities at the outset. One 
simple technique is to have your helper instruct you to do things. This might include 
instructing you through the steps of common daily activities (say, washing the dishes) 
which you act out as the instructions are given (tape record this for private listening 
pleasure later). You can get tremendous mileage out of pictures. Your helper can describe 
various details of a picture, and you can respond by pointing to the details she is 
describing. A large range of everyday experience can be captured in photos or line 
drawings. After you have leamed to comprehend what is said in connection with common 
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activities and experiences you can use the same methods in reverse for speaking practice. 
You may perform simple daily activities (say, washing the dishes) and describe what you 
are dding, or you may describe details of the pictures to people other than your original 
helper. These may sound like simple-minded methods, but they are good for hundreds of 
hours of practice at real comprehension and real speaking. 

As you progress in the language, you will want to analyze your life situation in 
terms of your communication needs. Suppose you need to hire a gardener. You can 
discuss this with your helper, in the language, and then even role-play that you are a 
gardener and your helper is the one hiring you. As your conversational ability increases, 
you|can systematically tackle all the major areas of life experience, conversing about 
them with your helper, or helpers, or neighbors. 

Finally, in addition to a specific time commitment, accountability, and ways to 
keep improving your conversational ability, your strategy should include a way 10 
develop lots of relationships with speakers of the language (see especially Thomson, 
1993c). There are limits to the amount of communication ability you will be able to 
develop with the one or two special language helpers who relate to you in the semi-formal 
setting of your planned language sessions. The language is the life-blood of a community, 
and ybu need to get out there into the flow. It is best if you develop a social network in a 
systematic manner. After you know a handful of people, you should be able to make 
steady progress. Spend time with the people you know. Part of your time commitment in 
language learning is simply time to socialize and fraternize. Suppose you know two 
people whom you are able to visit and socialize with. Each of these people will have a 
social network of family and friends. Find out who it is that each of your friends 
socializes with. Suppose there are three people that your first friend socializes with the 
most.|Meet them. Become their friends. Then repeat the procedure with each of those 
people. Soon you will belong to a tightly knit cluster of friends. This is preferable to 
randomly contacting, say, fifty people to talk to briefly every day as you pass through the 
market place where they work. There is no structure to fifty random people, and relating 
to people in a superficial way may leave you as pretty much an outsider to the true social 
life of the community. By developing friendships along the lines of a social network, you 
are more likely to be taken up into the warp and woof of human life, where you will be 
able to share some of the rights and obligations that go with membership in a social 
network. 


Special strategies for special challenges 


If you are in a situation where the only speakers to whom you have access are 
bilingual in English, becoming a regular communicator in their language will be a special 
challenge. When it comes to genuine real-life communication it will seem unnatural. 
perhaps even weird, to struggle desperately in the new language when it is so easy, 
perhaps even effortless, to communicate smoothly and effectively in English. Using the 
type of comprehension and production techniques described above and in Thomson 
(1993a) will involve you in actually processing the language in your own brain. Massive 
stockpiling of language with a view to using it sometime down the road may be of value 
if your only resources are books and tapes. But if you have access to even a single 
speaker, it is more important that you get started communicating in the language. Use 
your formal sessions with your language helper as an opportunity to communicate. 
Process language meaningfully in your own brain. If your helper says, “show me the 
picture of someone who is going to travel,” you cannot respond unless you process the 
sentence meaningfully. First process the language as a comprehender. Then become a 
producer. Your language sessions provide ample opportunity for real communication. Yet 
often people use their language sessions for other things. Don’t lose the opportunity. 
Early comprehension is a struggle. Early production is a struggle. Why not do a lot of the 
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early struggling in the security of the strong relationship you have with your private 
language helper. 

Still, you will probably find that when you are not engaging in fairly structured 
language learning activities, such as describing pictures, you quickly revert to English for 
your spontaneous socializing, even with your language helper. Initially this is inevitable 
and desirable. However, you will soon need to start weaning yourself from English. After 
you have a vocabulary of many hundred common items, and can construct a reasonable 
variety of sentences, it is time to bite the bullet. This may be a month or two following 
the onset of your full-time language learning. You will tell your language helper 
something like, “Next Thursday, we will not use any English for a full hour.” Come 
Thursday, you spend an hour during which all communication is in your new language. 
At times you will get stuck and be unable to get your point across. Jot it down. At times 
your helper will be unable to get her point across. She jots that down. After the hour is 
over, you go over your jottings together, and try to learn what it was you lacked which 
made communication difficult. Repeat these “monolingual hours” once or twice a week 
until you and your helper are comfortable with them. Then tell her something like, “Week 
after next we will see if we can go a whole week without using any English.” Just as your 
monolingual hours seemed uncomfortable at first,.so your monolingual week may seem 
awkward. After all, you still communicate only with great difficulty in the new language, 
and it would be easy or effortless to carry on in English. After you are comfortable with 
an occasional monolingual week, do a monolingual month. Then try a monolingual week, 
not just with your helper, but with all the other bilingual friends you now have. Do that a 
few times, and then try a month with your friends. All this time, you are steadily 
increasing your comprehension ability, perhaps by methods like those I outline in 
Thomson (1992, 1993b). Even though the community to which you have access is 100% 
bilingual in English (or some other language you know well), you will find that you reach 
a point where you can largely abandon English once and for all (in your dealings with the 
speakers of your new language, that is). 

You may never reach the point where you speak the new language as well as most 
of its speakers can speak English. But your use of the language will cease to be artificial 
as you take on a new identity in your new community. The way you sound using that 
language comes to represent who you are in that social group. On one occasion a 
Blackfoot woman exclaimed to my wife how funny it sounded to hear me speaking 
English, since in all my visits to her mother she had never heard me speak English. rm 
sure I sounded funny in Blackfoot too, but that funny sounding Blackfoot speaker was the 
only Greg Thomson she knew. You may not have previously thought of language 
learning as becoming someone new. In a very real sense, that is just what is involved. 

(A special word of warning is in order here for groovy people. You will have to let go of 
your grooviness. Some may find that a sacrifice they are unable to make. Well, then go 
right on being groovy in English, and forget about becoming a speaker of this other 
language, because it will be a long time before you can be groovy in it!) 


What about a strategy for grammar and vocabulary? 


T have said nothing about “learning the grammar”, or vocabulary building not 
because these things are not important, but because in most cases that is taken care of in 
one way or another. If you are taking a language course or using published materials, they 
will emphasize grammar and pronunciation. Otherwise, it is possible to cover much of the 
grammar of a language using the type of comprehension and production activities | 
described above (see Asher, 1982; Thomson, 1989, 1993a). If you feel a need to tackle 
grammar through structured drills, you might consult Brewster & Brewster (1976, chapter 
4). 
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If you intend to learn a language which is especially difficult in terms of being 
dissimilar to any language you know. morphologically complex, phonetically difficult, | 
etc , and if you have a long term interest in succeeding, then I suggest you take special | 
training, such as the Summer Institute of Linguistics basic courses. Skehan (1989) refers 
to unsuccessful efforts to train people in such a way that their scores on a language | 
aptitude test improve. The idea is that you either have language learning aptitude or you | 
don’t. I imagine eight weeks of intensive linguistic training such as that provided by the | 
Summer Institute of Linguistics would in fact affect scores on language aptitude tests, but 
this remains to be proven. I mentioned how that as a youth I was unable to discriminate or 
reproduce the sounds in Carrier Indian words. That is a pretty absolute barrier to learning: 
the language. After I had learned phonetics, discriminating and reproducing Carrier 
sounds was a cinch. As a matter of fact, it was even fun (even for me). 


What can I read? 


There are a few books dealing with learner directed language learning. I have a 
hard time recommending any one book. Yet I certainly wouldn’t recommend that anyone: 
read them all. I have already suggested what may be the most helpful single book, and | 
that is Burling (1984). If you would thrive on a lot of memorizing and drilling, consider | 
Marshall (1989). Remember though, that nine months of memorizing and drilling in a 
windowless basement will not get you very far. The sort of genuine communication 
activities I suggested above are a necessary supplement to memorizing and drilling. 
Telling fifty people in parrot-like fashion something you have memorized is no substitute 
for real communication. In real communication you have to produce what you need as the 
need arises, and it is often something you have never produced before, or heard before, 
and certainly have not memorized. Language is spontaneous. Pattern drills do not give 
you practice at communicating extemporaneously and meaningfully, though they may 
play a role as a means of stockpiling language forms for later use. These comments apply 
to Marshall (1984) and also to Brewster & Brewster (1976). The latter does contain | 
helpful ideas for topics of discussion (chapter 4) and grammatical constructions (chapter | 
2). | 

If you wish to deepen your understanding of language learning in general, | 
consider Brown (1991), or, if you are more ambitious, Brown (1987). Also helpful in this 
regard are Krashen & Terrell (1983) and Larson & Smalley (1972). A day by day 
approach for a learner in a really monolingual situation is provided by Healey (1975). 
Lots of guidance as to the content of language learning activities, and the course of 
language learning in relation to integration into a community is to be found in Larson 
(1984). 

Not all of these books make a clear distinction between learning abour the 
language and actually learning it, or between memorizing canned expressions and 
learning to process the language for comprehension and production in a spontaneous 
manner, or between manipulating structures mechanically and using language 
meaningfully. You need to make these distinctions, and make adjustments where 
necessary. 

Whatever resources you may choose, make sure your strategy includes an 
adequate time commitment, accountability, ways to keep improving your conversational 
ability, and a way to develop lots of relationships within the language group. Commit 
yourself as to what you are going to do, with whom you are going to do it, and when you 
are going to do it, and re-evaluate and recommit yourself frequently. 
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So you’ve learned a language? 

“Sort of,” you respond. 

Yes, you can sit around with people and make attempts at conversations, but it is 
hard work for you and it is hard work for them. And you have trouble discussing any but 
the simplest topics. What's more, when you overhear a conversation between two native 
speakers, you are often unable to make heads or tails out of it. 

Now if I hear you speaking your new language, since I don’t know it at all, I will 
get the impression that you really can speak it pretty well. You're not so sure, yourself. As 
you say, you speak it—sort of. But the part of the language that you don’t know still seems 
pretty formidable. if not overwhelming. 

I don’t know the road by which you have reached this point in your language 
learning. You may have spent a year in a language school. Or you may have taken language 
courses for several years, always as one academic course among many. Or perhaps you 
have been living among people who speak the language, and have been forced to start 
speaking it in order to survive. You may have memorized “grammar rules” and “verb 
forms” and vocabulary lists, and then applied your knowledge to constructing sentences as 
you conversed with people, until you got so you could construct new sentences relatively 
quickly and easily. Or you may have used a self-directed language learning approach, such 
as the one I proposed in Thomson (1993a), where I outlined ways to become a “basic 
speaker” of a moderately difficult language in about two months. Whatever the road by 


which you have come this far, you feel you have a long way left to go. Where do you go 
from here? 


Key principles of design for an ongoing language learning program 


Language leaming is at once complex and simple. When I think of the complexity 
of language leaming, I’m amazed that people succeed. As a linguist, I have spent much of 
my life puzzling over the complexities of language, and I feel I still understand so very little 
about any language. Yet people do learn new languages, not only as children, but also as 
adolescents and as adults. Observing that process only increases my sense of wonder. 
People learn far more than they are aware that they are learning. How do they do it? 

Fortunately, the bulk of the complexity of language learning is handled by your 
brain, without your even being aware of it. You simply need to give your brain the right 
Opportunity, and it takes over from there. That is where language learning becomes simple. 
“Giving your brain the right opportunity” can be boiled down to three principles which are 
easy to grasp, easy to remember and easy to apply: 


Principle I: Expose yourself to massive comprehensible input. 
That is, expose yourself to massive doses of speech (and perhaps writing) 
that you can understand, while gradually increasing the difficulty level. 


Principle II: Engage in extensive extemporaneous speaking. 
That is, engage in extensive two-way conversational interaction, and other 
speaking and writing activities. i 
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Principle III: Learn to know the people whose language you are| 
learning. f 
That is, learn all you can about their lives, experiences, and beliefs. Do this 
in and through the language. | 
I'll keep coming back to these three principles. First | will elaborate on them, but 
that is only so that you can come back to them and remember them as three simple | 
principles. Then I will illustrate ways you can apply them. You may find that the | 
techniques and activities I suggest will appeal to you. But if they do not, they should still 
help to solidify your grasp of the three basic principles, so that you can go on and devise 
techniques or activities of your own which apply the three principles. Any techniques|and 
activities which apply these principles will work, if they are conducted on a large enough 
scale for a long enough time. Mind you, those are big “ifs”. | 


Principle I: Expose yourself to massive comprehensible input 
As you read this sentence, you are exposing yourself to comprehensible input. If 
you are reading it, then it is input. If you are understanding it as you read it, then it is | 
comprehensible input. If you are still in the process of learning English, then the reading 
you are doing at this very moment is contributing to your ongoing language learning, since 
itis providing you with exposure to English that you can understand, that is, it is providing 
you with comprehensible input. If you are a native speaker of English, what you are | 
reading right now is not helping you to learn English, but it is nevertheless comprehensible 
input. In the case of spoken language, anything you listen to is input. If you understand 
what you are listening to, the input is comprehensible input. | 
Stephen Krashen (1985, 1987) has suggested that the way people acquire 

languages is, practically speaking, incredibly simple. Instead of three main principles, he 
boils it down to only one: people acquire language automatically as a result of | 
understanding messages. This is known as the inpur hypothesis. It is a daring hypothesis, 
and it has not won wide support in its extreme form. However, it is helpful to realize that 
simply understanding messages in the language you are trying to leam is a major factor, 
possibly the major factor, in acquiring that language. | 

.__In Urdu, there is a certain construction that is referred to as past perfect or | 
pluperfect. In one language school, the students are taught that this is equivalent to the) 
English past perfect, which is illustrated in the following sentence: | 


Thad eaten all my food. | 
The idea expressed by the English construction is that the event described by the verb (ihe 
eating of the food) occurred before the time under discussion. That is, we are discussing 
some time X, and my eating of the food occurred prior to that time, and at time X, I hail no 
food left. As a linguist studying Urdu, I noticed that the so-called past perfect in Urdu did 
not usually have this meaning, Rather, the meaning was that I ate the food exactly at time 
X, as opposed to any other past time. In other words, it indicates a specific past time rather 
than a general past. The details aren't important. What is important is that I observed | 
graduates of that language school using the form correctly, rather than using it in the way 
that they had been taught to use it. More significantly, they were not aware that they were 
doing anything different from what they had been taught. | 
This small point about learning Urdu illustrates a large point about language | 
learning in general: however much you may learn about a language in a school, if you ever 
come to really speak it fluently and extensively, a large portion of what you will be saying 
will go beyond anything you were taught. No matter how people begin their language | 
learning, in the end, if they really learn the language, it will be in large part because of all 
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the language that they absorb unconsciously. When do they absorb the language 
unconsciously? They absorb it unconsciously while they are hearing it (or perhaps reading 
it) with understanding, which is what Krashen means by “understanding messages”. If you 
hear the language being spoken, but what you hear is a big blur to you, how can you 
expect to absorb it? But as you hear thousands of hours of speech that you can understand, 
you will become thoroughly familiar with the language as it is actually spoken (or written). 
That is one of your main goals: become thoroughly familiar with the language through 
hearing (and possibly reading) vast amounts that you can understand. 

The trick will be to find ways to expose yourself to speech that you can understand. 
Before learning the language everything you hear is a blur. It is like reading the following 
sentence in some unknown language: 


agsondmhaeoubrgsjnysxgvbclwaqkebhqtzzxufirofzlhycsprziutxwswkmlk. 


There is no way to tell where one word ends and the next begins, much less what the 
words mean. At least in this written sentence you can recognize the letters, because they are 
familiar to you, drawn from a fixed set of twenty-six letters that you already know (though 
you don’t know exactly what sounds these letters stand for in this language). And the 
letters just sit there on the page and let you stare at them. By contrast, the sounds of spoken 
language are not only strange and unfamiliar, but they whiz by and vanish as quick! yas 
they appear. Getting beyond the stream of strange sound and hearing meaningful words, 
and understanding the message they are intended to convey is no simple matter. 

In Thomson (1993a) I point out how a person with no knowledge of a language can 
begin understanding that language, provided what is said is supported by pictures, objects 
or actions. The pictures, objects and actions help to break the stream of sound up into 
meaningful words, and you are able to relate the words to the message because you can see 
with your eyes what the person is talking about. This is typical of the first stage of 
language learning. Since I am assuming that you are beyond that stage, I won't repeat that 
material here. 

At each stage of your language learning, there will be certain kinds of speech that 
you cannot understand very well, and other kinds that you can understand reasonably well. 
If you want to keep hearing masses of language that you can understand, you will need to 
have some control over the types of speech you are exposed to. Of course, if you are living 
in a community that uses the language that you are learning, you will also be exposed toa 
lot of speech that you have no control over. In the more advanced stages of language 
learning, that exposure will be profitable to you, since you will understand much of it. In 
the early stages, you will only receive a large amount of Profitable exposure if you have 
some control over the input you are getting. When I discuss language leaming techniques 
and activities below, I will be discussing ways in which you can exercise the needed 
control. 

Your language learning experience can be divided into four phases. As I say, 
during the first weeks of your language learning, you were able to understand speech 
provided it was well supported by pictures, objects or actions. For example, if you were 
learning English, and I merely told you, “The bump in the middle of my face is my nose”, 
with my hands folded in my lap, and a blank expression on my face, you would not have 
had a clue what I was saying. But if I pointed at my nose, and said “This is my nose”, and 
then pointed at my mouth and said “This is my mouth”, and then at my ear and said, “This 
is my ear”, and then back at my nose and said, “This is my nose,” there would have been a 
good chance you would understand the meaning of “This is my nose", etc. That is because 
the meaning of what you heard would be made clear by what you saw. In the same way 
you would quickly come to be able to understand simple descriptions of pictures. That's 
life in Stage I. 

Even though you are now beyond Stage I. you will still find that, other things being 
equal, it is easier to understand someone's description of a picture if you can see the picture 
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than if you can’t. That would even true if you were listening to your mother tongue, but it 
is much more the case when you are listening to a language that you are still learning.|In the 
case of your mother tongue, even when you can’t see a picture that is being described, you 
can clearly recognize the words that the speaker is using, and understand the spoken 
sentences in a general way. In the case of your new language, seeing the picture that is 
being described may mean the difference between being able to hear the words clearly and 
being unable to catch the words at all. So pictures are still helpful to you in making input 
more comprehensible, or more easily comprehensible, You might want to refer to Wright 
(1989) for numerous suggestions as to ways non-beginners can use pictures as an aid|to 
language learning. Still, at this point in your language leaming, the advantage of seeing 
what you are hearing about is not as dramatic as it was during your first few weeks, so 1 
won't say much more about the use of pictures during Stage II. 

During Stage II, you can understand speech if the content is fairly predictable. (The 
main contribution of pictures during Stage I was that they made the content of what was 
being said partly predictable. But, in listening to statements about pictures, you were 
typically hearing only single sentences, or at best short sequences of sentences. Assuming 
you now have developed some skill in understanding isolated sentences and short 
Sequences of sentences, you need to start working on learning to understand longer 
Sequences of sentences. However, in order for you to understand long sequences of 
sentences at Stage Il, the content still needs somehow to be predictable. Here is a simple 
example of how you that is possible. Consider the story of Goldilocks. If you grew up in 
the English speaking world, you probably know this story well. At the beginning of Stage 
Il you can have someone teil you the story of Goldilocks in your new language, and to 
your delight, you will find that you can follow what is being said with good understanding 
of most sentences right as they are spoken. And so you are indeed able to follow a long 
sequence of sentences with good understanding. You have thus moved from understanding 
isolated sentences and short sequences of sentences to understanding long sequences of 
connected sentences. We will have more to say below regarding ways to do this. 

At Stage II then, you are able to understand long sequences of sentences provided 
the content is fairly predictable. Getting comprehensible input at this stage may mean 
continuing to expose yourself to speech which is supported by pictures, objects or actions, 
but it can also mean exposing yourself to a large amount of speech which has this property 
of predictability, as illustrated by the story of Goldilocks. 

Also at Stage II, you can understand input which occurs in a conversation in which 
you are interacting with a sympathetic speaker, who will go to the trouble of making the 
input comprehensible, and who will work with you in helping you to express the meanings 
hat you are trying to express. We will have more to say about this in the next section. 
Along with listening to predictable stories, and other predictable discourse, engaging in 
Conversational interaction with cooperative conversational Partners is a major source of 
comprehensible input during Stage II. 

At Stage Il, you are able to follow long sequences of sentences that are less 
predictable, provided you are familiar with the general topic, and you don’t get lost along 
the way. For example, if you are a welder by background, and you listen to a local welder 
flizcuss his work, you will be able to follow most of what he is saying. In order to follow a 

iscussion of a familiar topic, you will first need to be keyed in on what the topic is. In 
addition, you will often need the full context of what is being said, or your comprehension 
will suffer. That is, if you come into the middle of a conversation, or a story, or a sermon, 
you will understand less of what you are hearing than if you had been there from the 
outset. There is a sense in which this is true even if the language is your mother tongue. 
However, in the case of your mother tongue you can at least catch the words and geta 
general meaning of each sentence even if you don't know the context. With your new 


language at this point, if you hear a sentence out of context, it will often be difficult to catch 
what is being said at all. 
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Since, in addition to the language, the culture and local history is also new to you, 
there will be many topics which are common, familiar topics to all native speakers of the 
language, but which are unfamiliar topics for you. Even fairly straightforward accounts of 
recent events may baffle you because you are unfamiliar with the general nature of such 
events, and with the general beliefs associated with such events. Thus you will want to 
spend a lot of time during this stage making yourself familiar with new topics and types of 
events that are common in the culture. As you do this, you will increase your ability to 
understand speech to which you are exposed. I will provide suggestions as to how to do 
this below. But in the broadest sense, your goal remains the same: get massive 
comprehensible input. That is, expose yourself to masses of speech (and possibly writing) 
that you can understand, 

Eventually you will reach the point where most of the speech that you hear around 
you in most situations is reasonably intelligible to you. That is Stage IV. At that point, - 
continuing to receive massive comprehensible input will be a matter of lifestyle. If you 
choose a lifestyle which largely isolates you from people speaking the language, your 
progress in acquiring the language will slow to a snail's pace, or cease altogether. But since 
you are well aware of that, you will put a lot of thought and effort into finding a lifestyle 
which will support your continued progress in the language, right? 

So that is Principle I. Expose yourself to massive comprehensible input. With the 
right techniques, you can insure that you get a lot of input that is appropriate to any stage of 
language learning. As you are exposed to lots of comprehensible speech appropriate to the 
stage you are at, your ability to understand the language will continue to grow, with the 
result that you will reach the next stage, where you will use different, more advanced 
techniques, so that you can become skilled at understanding more advanced types of input. 
You move from 1) being able to understand speech that is well supported by pictures, 
objects or actions, to 2) being able to understand long sequences of connected sentences 
that are fairly predictable as to their content, to 3) being able to understand less predictable 
speech on familiar topics (provided you have the full context), to 4) being able to 
understand just about any speech whatsoever. You will Progress from stage to stage, 


Provided you are exposed to a lot of speech appropriate to each stage while you are at each 
stage. Simple, isn't it? 


„Principle II: Engage in extensive extemporaneous speaking. 


In my own experience, Krashen’s input hypothesis has been enormously helpful. 
Yet it appears that few scholars agree with the hypothesis in its entirety. That is because 
Krashen doesn’t just claim that comprehensible input is the most important factor in second 
language acquisition. He claims that it is the only factor! 


COMPREHENSIBLE INPUT IS NOT ENOUGH 


Merrill Swain (1985) examined the French ability of children who had been in a 
school immersion program for seven years. These children, who were from English 
speaking homes, had received all of their elementary education in French. Yet after seven 
years of receiving truly massive comprehensible input in French, they still did not control 
the French language like native French speaking children did. Why not? Probably there 
were a number of problems, but an obvious one was that the students didn’t have much 
Opportunity to speak the language. They mainly listened to the teacher. When they spoke to 
one another informally, they used English. When they spoke to the teacher they used 
French. But then, how much class time is devoted to any one student speaking to the 
teacher? And the only children they ever heard speaking French were their class-mates, 
non-native speakers like themselves, and that only happened when their classmates were 
addressing the teacher. You certainly couldn't say that the children used French in a very 
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tich variety of life situations, or that they used French for a very wide variety of 

communication purposes. It appears that, since they didn’t speak French very much, their 

speaking ability did not develop as well as we might have hoped. Even their ability to 
understand French appears to have suffered from the fact that they did not speak it very 
much. That's not to say they didn’t leam French quite fluently. But Swain conjectures that 
they might have done better if they had been speaking French extensively, in addition to all 
heir years of listening to comprehensible input. 

You may know children of immigrant parents who can understand their parents’ 
language quite well, but cannot speak it at all. Nancy Dorian (1981) noticed that although 
she had leamed to speak Gaelic in the course of her research, young people with Gaelic 
speaking parents, although they could not speak the language at all, could often understand 
it better than she could. They had grown up with massive comprehensible input, and had 
developed a high degree of comprehension ability, but little or no speaking ability. 

So it appears that massive comprehensible input can result in people having the 
ability to understand a language without necessarily being able to speak it well, or even to 
speak it at all. It appears that in order to learn to speak, you have to put a certain amount of 
effort into speaking. Somehow, I don’t find that surprising. 

You might ask whether it is possible to learn to speak without receiving much 
comprehensible input. Some linguists have told me that their speaking ability exceeded their 
comprehension ability, at least for a long time. Recently one told me that he could plan and 
execute a very complicated sentence in a certain African language, but that if he heard the 
same sentence in natural speech he would have difficulty understanding it. My experience 
in learning Blackfoot was similar. For a long time my speaking ability exceeded my 
comprehension ability. That is not a very good way to learn a language, for a number of 
reasons. For one thing, if you can say a lot more than you can understand, people will 
misjudge your general level of ability in the language, and speak to you in such a way that 
much of what they say will go over your head. This can make conversational experiences 
embarrassing and stressful, and discourage you from spending a lot of time conversing 
with people. So you want to keep the horse of comprehension ahead of the cart of 
speaking, while bearing in mind that comprehensible input in and of itself is not enough. 
You also need to speak. 

In particular, it appears that you will need to put a reasonable amount of effort into 
conversational speech. Sure, you could concentrate on monologues, say by making long 
speeches to large audiences, but you might not know whether anyone understood you. By 
contrast, when you engage in one-on-one conversational interaction with people, it will 
often become obvious that you have failed to communicate, or have miscommunicated. 
What is more, the people with whom you converse will be able to help you to find ways to 
say what you are trying to say. It seems reasonable to think that this would contribute to 
your language learning. 

Conversational interaction is an important source of comprehensible input as well. 
When you are involved in conversing with people, they will tend to adjust their speech to 
your level of ability. They may speak more slowly than normal, and use simpler 
Vocabulary and simpler sentence structures, and repeat themselves a lot, and reword their 
sentences whenever you appear to be having trouble understanding them. Listen to yourself 
the next time you are talking to someone with limited English ability. You will probably 
find that you make these types of changes in your own speech in order to help them to 
understand you. Michael Long has demonstrated that the types of changes people make in 
their speech when they talk to foreigners really do make a si gnificant difference in the 
ability of the foreigners to understand them (Long 1985). 

Consider the nature of a conversation between a sympathetic native speaker and you 
as a language learner. You have a meaning you wish to express, You make a stab at it, but 
the person with whom you are conversing is either unsure of what you meant, or wonders 
whether you really meant what you appear to have meant. So she helps you to clarify 
Yourself. Likewise, when she says something to you, it may go over your head, and so 
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you get her to clarify her meaning. This back and forth process of a language learner and a 
sympathetic native speaker working together to achieve success in conversational 
communication is referred to as the negotiation of meaning. 

During Stage Ii, the most convenient context for conversational practice may be in 
structured language learning sessions, where someone is consciously helping you to learn 
the language. If you have one or more persons who are employed to help you on a daily 
basis, those people will be accustomed to speaking with you. They will have a good feel 
for your current level of ability, and thus will be in a good position to make sure that what 
they say to you is comprehensible. There is a low stress level involved in conversing with a 
familiar person in a familiar setting, when compared with conversing with all the people 
you happen to encounter out in the world at large. 

In addition to formal language sessions, you will increasingly be able to engage in 
conversation with friends. For them, conversing with you is hard work at this point, so it 
requires some commitment on the part of your conversational partners. But again, people 
who know you well will be able to communicate with you far more effectively and easily 
than people who do not yet know you. With time, you can systematically expand the 
number of regular conversational partners with whom you visit (see Thomson, 1993b). So 
once you are past the very early stages of language learning, an obvious way to increase 
your comprehensible input is to engage in a lot of social visiting. You may not be a person 
who normally does a lot of social visiting. If so, it will help if you can view social visiting 
as part of your daily work routine. 

Not all of your early speaking efforts need to be in the form of two-way 
conversation in the strictest sense. As a matter of fact, while you are first trying to loosen 
up your tongue and develop some fluency in the language, you will benefit a great deal 
from activities in which you do most of the talking. These activities are probably best 
carried out in formal language sessions, where you are employing someone who 
understands that she is there for the purpose of helping you learn the language. I'l] have 
more to say about these activities below. Once you gain a degree of fluency through such 
structured activities you will be increasingly comfortable with unstructured social visiting 
as a means of getting conversational practice on a grand scale. You can use your formal 
language sessions as a means of preparing for your general social visiting. For example, 
when you learn to discuss some topic in your language sessions, you can then make a point 
of discussing that same topic during informal social visits. You can even tell your friends, 
“This is what I have been learning to talk about with so-and-so”, and then go on to talk 
about the topic with your friends. 

To sum up, Principle I] is another way of saying that you learn to talk by talking. 
You might say that you leam how to talk by being exposed to massive comprehensible 
input, but ultimately you only leam to talk if you talk. 

Given what we have said about Principle I, and Principle II, we might consider the 
following formula to come close to the truth: 


Massive compre- 4, Extensive = Powerful language 
hensible input + conversational = | ing E 
practice a 


Assuming you have a strategy for getting comprehensible input, and for getting 
conversational practice, the path to powerful language learning could hardly be more 
simple. 


YOU CAN'T SPEAK WELL UNLESS YOU CAN SPEAK POORLY. 


Now you may be thinking that I'm ignoring your main concem. You feel that no 
matter how you struggle, you are unable to get the grammar right. If you have been 
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Jearning the language through a formal language course, mastering the grammar may seem 
to be the central challenge. Perbaps you even got low marks because of all your errors of 
grammar. Weill, | have good news for you. Errors are great! From here on in, you get high 
marks for errors, at least in my books, and hopefully, in your own books, too. If you're 
not making errors, your not breaking new ground. The pathway to accurate speech is| 
through error-filled speech. I therefore suggest that you. move your concem for | 
grammatical accuracy away from center stage. Concentrate on getting comprehensible input 
and conversation practice, and watch your grammatical accuracy improve without your 
even focusing on it. I will later suggest ways that you can focus on grammar, as well,/but 
that will be more with a view to mopping up persistent problem areas. | 

When | was in High School, a language learning method came into vogue which 
was based on the belief that from the very outset students should speak the language | 
perfectly. My high school French teacher responded to a student's complaint with the 
comment “I didn’t write the textbook, but if I had I'd be a millionairess.” Such was the 
enthusiasm of many teachers for the new method. That enthusiasm was followed by 
disappointment, when it turned out that few students developed much ability to use the 
language extemporaneously for real communication. | 

Have you ever observed a real person learning English as his or her second 
language? If you have observed such a person over an extended period, you will have | 
noticed that s/he began by speaking English very poorly, and gradually improved until! 
hopefully, s/he came to speak English well. It always works like that in real life. Granted 
some people do better than others both during the early weeks, and in terms of their overall 
Tate of progress, and ultimate attainment, but nobody starts out speakin g perfectly. | 
Developing good speaking ability is always a gradual process. I can’t understand why my 
high school French teacher and others like her hadn’t noticed that. | 

When you are first leaming a new language, your personal version of the language 
is very different from the version used by the native speakers. Let's suppose you are | 
learning Chukchee, and your native language is English. The new “language” that you | 
speak, say, after a couple of months, is sure not English. But is it Chukchee? It doesn’t 
appear to be Chukchee in the strictest sense. However, it is obviously derived from 
Chuckhee, and not from English. Six months later you will be speaking another 
“language”, which is much more like Chukchee in the strictest sense than the “language!” 
you speak after two months. After a couple of years, the language you speak may be | 
enough like that of native speakers that you can justifiably call it Chukchee. However the 
“language” you spoke after two months, and the one you spoke after six months, were 
quite different from Chukchee in the strictest sense. What were those “languages”? 
Chukchee speakers could understand you when you spoke to them, and you could 
understand a lot of what they said when they spoke Chukchee. What you spoke was a real 
language (despite all of my scare quotes). More precisely, it was a series of languages, 
each one more like real Chukchee than the last. You invented these languages as you went 
along, on the basis of the Chukchee you heard. I have to say you invented these languages, 
because they were unique to you. You didn't hear anyone else talking like that, so you 
can't really say that you learned them. No. You invented them, using as your source of 
building blocks all of the comprehensible input you were exposed to. 

You may prefer to think that you didn't invent anything. Rather, you may say, you 
only learned something. You leamed Chukchee, only you learned it poorly at first. But if 
we may retum to the example of someone learning English we'll see that there is quite a bit 
of inventing going on. Wode (1981) examined the forms of negative sentences used by 
people learning English. Learners first leamed to use the word “no” in response to 
questions or statements. Then they started adding it to sentences, so that if they wished to 
say that someone had not finished doing something, they might say “No finish.” Later they 
would use the word “no” in slightly fuller sentences, as in “That's no good”, meaning what 
you would mean by “That's not good.” Later they would learn to add a form of the helping 
verb “do”, and say something like “You didn’t can throw it” (all of these examples are 
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cited in Cook, 1991, p. 19). I think it is fair to say that sentences like “No finish,” and 
“You didn't can throw it,” come from an invented language. They are not simply copied 
from normal English. Rather the speakers know bits of English, and use those bits to 
invent their own language. These invented languages that are derived from the language 
being learned, and which gradually become more and more similar to the language being 
learned, have been called interlanguage (see especially Selinker, 1992). 

The existence of interlanguages is one of the main reasons we know that brains 
know how to learn languages. The interlanguages of people learning a given language, let’s 
say, learning English, go through similar stages, regardless of their mother tongue. For 
example most people go through this same sequence of patterns in learning to form 
negative sentences in English. Why do different people's interlanguages go through the 
same stages while learning English negation? The answer is that when it comes to learning 
a language, your brain has a mind of its own. It will invent the interlanguages, and refine 
them, until it has succeeded in reinventing the language as it is spoken by natives, or at 
least some reasonable facsimile. 

I say all of this to reassure you that if you keep exposing yourself to 
comprehensible input, and keep persisting in conversational practice, your speech will keep 
getting better. Some perfectionistic people don’t like this. They would prefer to speak 
- perfectly, or not at all. Well, if you are such a person, swallow your pride. Speak badly. 
The way to come to be able to speak well is to speak badly for an extended period of time. 

So then, speaking the language imperfectly is essential. There is a whole body of 
research on how people manage to cope while they are still not very good at using their 
new language. They use a vanety of strategies in order to communicate, strategies which 
have been labeled, appropriately enough, communication strategies. 

There have been a number of efforts made at classifying the strategies people use 
when communicating in a second language (these are surveyed in Bialystok, 1990). One 
well-known system of classification makes a distinction between reduction strategies and 
achievement strategies (Faerch and Kasper, 1983, 1984), summarized in Ellis 1986). 
When you use a reduction strategy, you may simply avoid trying to say something that you 
would like to say, because you can't think of any way to get your point across. Or you may 
find a way to say something which is related to what you wanted to say, but not really the 
same. For example, you may wish to say that you are worried about something, but 
realizing you don’t know how to say that, you may resort to simply saying, “I don’t like 
it.” 

In using an achievement strategy, you will find a way to express what you wish to 
express, even though you don’t know the normal way to express it. For example, you may 
not know the word for a crank on a machine, and so you say “this thing” while making a 
circular motion with your hand. Some people are probably better than athers when it comes 
to using communications strategies. I mention them here to reinforce the point that it is 
normal to speak “poorly” first, and gradually improve. That is the name of the game. If you 
put high demands on yourself for premature excellence, it will discourage you from 
speaking as much as you need to, and thus hinder your progress. So get out there and start 
making mistakes. And give yourself extra credit for extra mistakes. 


Principle III: Learn to know the people whose language you are learning. 


It would be easy to think of a language as an isolated body of knowledge. The idea 
would be that you leam all about a large but fixed set of vocabulary items and grammar 
rules, and once you have done that, you know the language. Such a view would be sadly 
mistaken. Suppose you come from a place where Christmas is unknown, and you are 
learning English. This mistaken view of language learning implies that Christmas is simply 
a vocabulary item that you leam as one of many thousands of building blocks that you can 
then use to construct sentences. But what does it really mean to know the word Christmas? 
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It means that you can relate the word toa very elaborate and rich area of the experience of 
members of the English speaking speech community. Merely sharing a lot of vocabi lary 
items and grammar rules is not what enables members of the same speech community to 
communicate with one another. Of course, sharing the same vocabulary items and grammar 
rules is necessary. But successful communication is also based on people sharing a huge 
body of knowledge and beliefs about the world. Understanding the speech you hear around 
you, and speaking to people in such a way that they can easily and correctly understand 
you, requires that you come to know all that they know, or at least a lot of it. I don’t mean 
that you come to know all that any single person knows. But there is a general body of 
knowledge that is shared by all members of the speech community, and you will not be 
able to properly understand normal speech until you acquire a large part of that body of 
shared knowledge. 

Principle IH says that you must learn to know the people whose language you'are 
‘earning. All three principles are interdependent. Principle III, like Principle II, is closely 
related to Principle I (i.e., expose yourself to massive comprehensible input). Take 
vocabulary building. Other things being equal, if you have a large vocabulary, you will be 
able to comprehend more language than if you have a small vocabulary. In other words, 
increasing your vocabulary results in increasing the quantity of comprehensible input that 
you receive. But as we saw in the case of the English word Christmas, learning vocabulary 
means learning about the areas of human experience to which the vocabulary relates. Or 
take the word bortle. What if I say, “She screamed and screamed until her mother stuck a 
bottle in her mouth”? Or how about, “If my husband doesn’t get off the bottle, I'm leaving 
him”? Or perhaps, “We found a note in a bottle”. What rich areas of cultural experience, 
knowledge and belief are linked to this word bole! Even a simple word like rain is 
associated with the experience and beliefs of the speech community which uses the word. 
Knowing vocabulary, which is a key to comprehending input, cannot be separated from 
knowing the world of the people who speak the language you are learning. 

Principle IH is also relevant to Principle II, (i.e., engage in extensive 
extemporaneous speaking). You want to leam to talk about any topic that people talk about. 
The more you know the right words and phrases, the less you will have to rely on 
communication strategies. And it is not just a matter of knowing the right words and 
phrases, and the areas of human experience that these relate to. As you get to know the 
people weil, you also come to know the sorts of things that people talk about, and the ways 
that they talk about those things. 

In another essay (Thomson, 1993b) I explain how that to leam a language is to 
become part of a group of people. Every language defines group of people, namely, the 
group of people who accept that language as their contract for communication. When | 
People share a language it means that they agree with one another on a grand scale, and in 
very deep rooted ways, with regard to how to communicate. Take words for colours, | 
While one language may divide the spectrum into seven colours, another may divide it into 
only three. Thus while the colour of grass and the colour of the sky may be called by | 
different words in one language, they may be called by a single colour word in another | 
language. Of course, all normal people can distinguish the same hues of colour. Think of 
‘all the hues that you can refer to by means of the word green. If you need to make finer, 
distinctions you can do so. Likewise, if a language uses the same word for the colour of 
the sky as for the colour of grass, the speakers are capable of distinguishing those hues if 
they need to do so. However, for most purposes they don’t, just as for most purposes you 
don’t distinguish between the hues of green. Now you belong to a speech community (the 
English speaking speech community) which thinks of the colour of grass and the colour of 
the sky as basically different. So that is how you think, as long as you are participating in 
that speech community. Suppose you are in the process of becoming part of a speech 
community which thinks of the colour of grass and the colour of the sky as basically the 
same. If you are going to use the new language ina way similar to the way its normal users 
use it, then, while you are using it, you too will be thinking of the colour of grass as being 
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basically the same as the colour of the sky. You may feel that you could never think that. 
Then you are in for a surprise. You really are going to leam to think in new ways. In 
learning a new language. you learn to think the way the language's normal speakers think. 
In other words, coming to know a language means coming to know how people think, and 
being able to think like them at a very basic level. 

Vocabulary involves idioms in addition to single words. A good example of an 
idiom is provided by Spradley (1979) from the language of tramps. The idiom make a flop 
might be translated into ordinary English as “bed down for the night.” However, the 
concept is much richer than this, as Spradley discovered. Tramps in Seattle shared the 
knowledge of more than a hundred ways to make a flop. Spradley found that to learn a 
language—in this case the language was a variety of English shared by the speech 
community of tramps—is to learn a culture, and to learn a culture is to learn a huge body of 
shared knowledge and experience, including strategies for surviving. 

The collection of all the words and idioms known to speakers of a language is what 
linguists refer to as their mental lexicon. In everyday English, a lexicon is a book, but fora 
linguist, it is something in the human mind. In connection with the mental lexicon, Givén 
(1984) go so far as to say, 


“The bulk of generic (‘permanent’) cultural knowledge shared by 
speakers/hearers is coded in their lexicon, which is in fact more like an 
encyclopedia.” (p. 31). 


So then, learning the lexicon means learning much of what people know and think 
about the world. I have not even begun to explore all the ways in which learning words and 
idioms will involve you in leaming whole areas of local culture, knowledge and belief. 
There will be discoveries awaiting you at every tum. y 

Big as the issue of vocabulary learning is, there is Fi more to getting to know the 
people whose language you are learning. It should be easy to see that in a more general 
sense, knowing what goes on in people’s tife experiences is essential to being able to 
understand their speech. Suppose | want to tell you of an incident in my life. Let’s say it 
involved getting a traffic ticket. Here is an example of such an account of an incident that 
occurred in my life, told as I might tell it to a normal speaker of North American English. 


One time a friend was driving my pick-up while I dozed off, and this cop 
stopped us because a tail-light was burned out. It wouldn’t have been anything, 
except that my friend was so short that she couldn’t see out of the rear-view mirror, 
and after several blocks he finally used his siren to get our attention, and he wanted 
to know what was going on. I apologized profusely, but he was still a bit on the 


grumpy side when he handed me the ticket, although, to my relief it was just a 
waming. 


Imagine that you are a rural share-cropper in a third world country and have never 
driven a car, or been pulled over by a police officer. Suppose in addition that you have had 
some moderate opportunity to learn English, and that you know all of the words in my 
account (including profusely!), and suppose that 1 spoke slowly and clearly as I told you 
this account in these exact words. | can pretty well guarantee that the account will whiz by 
you in a blur, and you will not be able to make much sense out of it. That is because my 
story assumes that you share a whole area of life experience with me that you do not in fact 
share. Notice that in telling the story I left out many essential facts. As the reader, if you are 
a North American, or from another culture which is similar to North American culture in 
the relevant respects, you will have filled in the missing details, and will have created a 
complete picture of what had happened. In your picture, the police officer followed my 
pick-up truck with his coloured lights flashing. He became upset over the fact that the : 
driver didn’t pull over. The ticket might well have involved a fine, but fortunately, it didn't. 
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None of these parts of your picture are mentioned in my story. Yet they are crucial tol 
making sense of the story as a whole, and making sense of the story as a whole is cnicial to 
making sense out of the sentences and words which make it up. 

That is how stories work. If you are to understand a story, you must create the 
whole picture from whatever bits of detail you are given. Assuming you share my | 
knowledge of how traffic tickets are given, as soon as you hear me say the words, | this 
police officer stopped us...” a whole lot of additional detail becomes available to you, since 
you know what typically happens when a police officer stops a driver. The police officer 
followed my vehicle on a motorcycle or in a squad car with his lights flashing, and the 
driver pulled over. You can take all of that to be the case even though all I said was “.| this 
cop stopped us..." You also assume that the police officer got out and walked to the | 
driver’s window of my pick-up. There are a whole lot of details that go into a typical 
incident of a police officer giving a motorist a traffic ticket. This typical sequence of eyents 
has been called a schema. You understand my story easily because you and I, as members 
of the same culture, share this schema. I take the schema for granted in telling the story, 
and you use the schema as an aid to understanding the story. This schema, which you can 
think of as a basic skeleton of the typical traffic ticket incident, is something that you and I 
share because it grows out of our common experience, either as ticket recipients, or ag 
friends of ticket recipients who have shared their stories with us. As members of the same 
culture and speech community you and I share countless schemas which arise out of our 
shared experiences. Examples would be the schemas for a day in an elementary school 
Class, a trip to the supermarket for groceries, a baseball game, and a wedding ceremony. It 
is widely recognized that the use of such schemas is essential to successful communic ition 
(see Rost, 1990; Singer, 1990). | 

Now, your new language belongs to a different speech community with a different 
culture, and different shared life experiences. You may share some of the schemas (or if 
you prefer, schemata) which arise out of their life experience, but there wiil be many that 
you do not share. The more different the new culture is from your old one, the more | 
serious this problem becomes. 

In addition to schemas, there are other kinds of knowledge shared by everyone|in 
the new speech community, such as knowledge of famous people, well-known places and 
events, etc. The fact that your past life experience is different from that of the speakers\of 
your new language makes it difficult for you to make sense out of much of what you may 
hear being said around you. The only solution is for you to acquire a large part of the | 
common knowledge that these people already share. This can be done partly through 
discussing their life experiences with them, but to be done effectively, you also need to 
share in that life experience. | 

Finally, learning to know the people whose language you are learning means 
learning what is appropriate behaviour, and what is inappropriate behaviour. This opens a 
huge area of complexity which I can't explore here. A trained anthropologist is an expert 
observer. But a tained anthropologist observing the culture is in the same position as al 
trained linguist observing the language. True, s/he will notice a lot which the rest of us Will 
not notice. Nevertheless, what s/he can consciously observe and describe is far less than 
what s/he needs to acquire in order to behave appropriately. Like language, behaviour i 
general is too complex to learn by first understanding all the facts about it and then applying 
that knowledge of those facts as you consciously understand them. Here too, an input 
hypothesis must have some validity. As you are exposed to an enormous quantity of 
human interaction and behaviour, you acquire the complex cultural system which governs 
the behaviour. 

Getting to know people means getting to know how they act toward one another, 
including how they act by means of language. Think for a moment about the following two 
sentences: 
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If I may make the suggestion, the is popular here. 


Well there’s the 


These examples are adapted from Munby (1978), who provides twenty different ways to 
make a suggestion in English, of which these are two. In fact, there are a lot more than 
twenty ways to make suggestions in English, but let’s just think about these two. Who 
would say each of them? To whom? In what setting? We might imagine the waiter in a 
fancy restaurant using the first one with a customer. The second one might be said in the 
same restaurant by one spouse to another. Or the second one might come from a waitress in 
a diner who has been asked for a suggestion. Isn’t it interesting that we can work 
backwards from the form of a suggestion to an idea of who might have said it to whom, 
and in what setting? 

This example falis into the category that linguists refer to as politeness phenomena 
(Brown and Levinson, 1978). Certain things people do with words involve some social 
risk either to the speaker, or the person spoken to, or both. People choose their words 
carefully based not only on considerations of social risk, but also based on considerations 
such as the relative social standing of the speaker and the one spoken to, the setting, the 


- topic that is being talked about, and so forth. Thus to be able to speak well, you need to 


relate what you are saying to complex new facts about social relationships. You do it all the 
time in your mother tongue. You fine tune your speech depending on who you are talking 
to, how well you know them, their status relative to yours, etc. In your new language you 
do not yet have much of a feel for how to do this. Among other things, you need to 
develop a feel for how people view social relationships. Fortunately, this is another case of 
complexity which you mainly acquire through massive exposure to, and involvement in, 
social interaction. But it is another illustration of how learning the language means learning 
to know the people who speak it. You can also use role-play as a means of focusing on the 
appropriate use of language in specific situations, as we will see below. 

There is much that people will tell you about how you should and should not 
behave. Be aware, that the cultural value system is more complex than those who follow it 
are aware of, and often the “rule” you are told will be an oversimplification. So you need to 
keep observing as well as listening. You should record your observations in a journal. Be 
very wary of learning clear-cut, simple rules of behaviour from fellow foreigners who 
consider themselves to be experts on the local culture. Your behaviour, like your speech, 
will start out strange and gradually become more native-like. Don't expect to behave like a 
native from day one. On the other hand, you need good friends who wilt speak up at times 
when you are being unacceptably weird by their standards, And whenever you experience 
friction or conflict, you will want to discuss it in detail with a sympathetic friend and find 
out how you might better have behaved in the situation. 

This may seem to be getting away from the topic of language learning, but it really 
is not. The shared body of beliefs which is essential to understanding speech includes 
many assumptions about how people should and should not behave. If you reexamine my 
account of the traffic ticket, you should be able to discover examples of such assumptions. 

So then, a basic ingredient of successful language learning is learning to know the 
people who speak the language, learning to know them in depth, and in detail, learning a 
large body of knowledge and belief which is shared by all normal speakers of the language, 
learning about the types of social relationships that exist, and learning values that govern 
behaviour, including speech behaviour. Some of the techniques and activities discussed 
below will be in part motivated by Principle IH. 
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A few practical concerns 


| 
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You now know the three basic requirements for continued progress in langu4ge 
learning: | 
| 

Principle I: Expose yourself to massive comprehensible input. | 

Principle IJ: Engage in extensive extemporaneous speaking. | 

Principle Il: Learn to know the people whose language you are learning. | 


Though I've elaborated on each of them, I’d rather you remember the simple| 
principles than all the other things I have said so far. My elaboration was merely intended 
to make the principles more meaningful. As I discuss language leaming techniques and 
activities below, these three principles should become more concrete. In the end, if all you 
temember is the three principles, and if you apply that knowledge systematically, you'll do 
alright. You should apply these principles in planning your overall approach to language 
learning, in designing specific activities, and in evaluating the effectiveness of you 
language learning strategy. 

It should be obvious that I am assuming you want to do more than “just let it 
happen”. Some people feel they will be successful language learners if they simply “hang 
around with the people” enough. Or some linguists may feel that if they analyze the 
grammar and sound system of the language linguistically, they will learn to understand and 
speak the language without giving it another thought. Such people will experience varying 
degrees of success, ranging from near zero, to fairly high, depending on a variety of 
factors (see Thomson, 1992b). 

The fact that you are reading this makes me think that you yourself would like to 
put some special thought and effort into your language learning, and to do the best possible 
Job given the constraints of your situation and opportunities. Therefore, I have been 
assuming that you would recruit a speaker of the Janguage to help you on a regular basis, 
hopefully even on a daily basis. That will allow for a lot of flexibility in your use of 
language learning techniques and activities. It may be that the lan guage you are learning is 
relatively easy, in the sense that it is quite similar to a language which you already know 
well. To make matters better still, it may be that there are extensive resources for getting 
comprehensible input— newspapers, television, etc. In such a case, it might not be essential 
that you have someone help you with the language in regular, structured language session. 
But the more difficult the language, and the more distant the culture, the more important 
this becomes. 

A person who meets with you regularly for the purpose of helping you improve 
your skill in the language is what I call a Language Resource Person (LRP). If you are to 
make good use of your times with your LRPs, you will need to spend some time daily in 
planning and preparing for the sessions. You will also spend time afterward going over 
tapes you made during your sessions, and reflecting and evaluating what you did, as 
basis for further planning. You will probably want to do some record keeping in order to 
stay organized, and to evaluate your progress. The records will be of several types. You 
may keep a daily journal in which you describe your experiences in using the language that 
day (both in listening and speaking), along with cultural observations you have made that 
day. You will want some sort of planning notebook in which you store the results of needs 
analyses (see below), and a growing list of social situation and topics from which you will 
choose when planning your language sessions. Since you will be accumulating a lot of tape 
recordings, you will want to keep an index of what is where on which tape. If you are'a 
linguist or anthropologist, you will want to be keeping a notebook of linguistic 
observations, and/or more formal and extensive anthropological notes appropriate to your 
research project. These can easily be integrated into, or better yet, grow out of, your daily 
language learning activities. 
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Now | have made numerous references to language leaming activities without 
describing any of them. I will get to that momentarily. However, before I do, a few final 
practical concerns need to be addressed which will have a major impact on the scope and 
intensity of your language learning activities. 


1) How much time do you have? 


l have suggested elsewhere (Thomson 1993c) that if you intend to participate 
meaningfully in the society which uses your new language, and if you are starting out from 
absolute zero ability, then you should plan, if at all possible, to concentrate on lan guage 
learning for at least the first fifth of your total stay in the location where the language is 
spoken. If you have done some language learning before arriving, you can shorten this 
period, though it still would do you no harm to spend this amount of time on additional 
language learning. The more concentrated time you can devote to it the better. Five hours 
per week for a hundred weeks is less effective than twenty-five hours per week for twenty 
weeks. For many people, twenty five hours per week of heavy-duty language learning is 
exhausting enough to be considered full-time, especially at the beginning. Others may 
thrive on forty or sixty hours per week. However you define “full-time”, the key is that 


` you be largely free of other work responsibilities, so that the bulk of your mental and 


emotional resources can be devoted to language learning. How much progress you will 
make in a given amount of time depends partly on what language you are learning and how 
similar it is to languages you already know well. In the case of difficult languages, you 
could realistically spend a lot more than twenty percent of your total time in the country on 
initial language learning. However, in practice this is rarely possible. In any case, your 
language learning should continue on a part-time basis for as lon g as you live there. 

If you are unable to do full-time language learning, then the challenge will be to 
keep your motivation high. Some people have done great language learning while holding 
down another job, but those people were motivated enough to work at it for a few hours 
every evening. If you are not able to devote the major part of your time to language 
learning, then you can still follow my suggestions, though where I speak in terms of actual 
time spent on activities, you will need to make appropriate mental adjustments. Even if you 
have only limited time for language learning, I would still encourage you to have explicit 
goals as to how much time you will devote to language learning activities of the types I will 
discuss, or other activities that you may prefer. 

When I speak of X number of hours spent on language learning, I am referring to 
three types of activities. The central activities involve structured language sessions in which 
a speaker of the language works with you in communication activities which help you to 
increase your ability to understand and to speak the language. You should tape record some 
or all of what goes on in your session in order to listen to it later, and possibly to go over 
parts of it in a subsequent session. 

The second set of activities are private ones. For example, you may spend a lot of 
time listening to the tapes that you made in your sessions. You may also write up your 
observations regarding how the language works, and add vocabulary items to your 
personal dictionary. If there is a body of literature in the language, you may do extensive 
reading in it as a private activity. You may also watch television or listen to the radio. So 
long as you can understand what you are hearing, this will contribute to your acquiring the 
language. You may also spend some time reading books or articles abou the language. 
Reading about how the grammar works can benefit your language learning in various 
ways. 

The third set of activities are those involved in developing and carrying on a social 
life. For some people this comes easily. For people like me, it doesn’t happen unless I 
make it happen. Therefore it really helps if social visiting and other social activities can be 
made a part of my daily work goals. Thus if I spend thirty hours per week on language 
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leaming, these thirty hours might include ten hours spent in language sessions, ten hours 
of private activities (including the time spent planning and preparing for the language 
sessions), and ten hours of social visiting and other participation in social activities. 
ifferent people will have different blends of these three components, but you should| 
devote reasonable attention to each. 
To summarize the three components of your language learning program are 


1) Formal language sessions with someone who is providing comprehensible input 
and opportunities for extemporaneous speaking. 

2) Private activities in which you listen to tapes, read, write, and plan. 

3) Social activities in which you use the language, either in understanding 
messages, in uttering messages, or both. 


Suppose your time is limited. Let’s say that you can only work on improving your 
language skills in the evenings and on Saturdays. An important question will be how much 
interaction you have with speakers of the language in your daily life. If your work involves 
interacting with people in the language many times every day, then the third component, the 
social one, will be less crucial, and thus you will want to devote more of your designated 
language learning time to the first two components. As we will see, you can design yo! 
formal language sessions so that they feed into your daily life communication situations. To 
some extent, you may be able to carry out your private activities while doing other things. 
In particular, you can listen to tapes made during your sessions while you are washing|the 
dishes, or driving your car, or jogging. 

It would seem then, that if your designated time for language learning is limited, the 
best use of what time you do have will be for formal language sessions, that is times in 
which you meet with someone for the purpose of tailoring the communication activities so 
that they clearly contribute to your progress in language learning. 


2) Whom do you have? 


To become a speaker of a language is to come into relationships. In the broades' 
sense, you come into a relationship with everyone who speaks the language, in that a 
language can be thought of a contract which all its users have tacitly agreed to follow. But 
you will have many specific relationships that are essential to your language leaming 
progress. You cannot leam a language without the right relationships with people. For | 
example, you cannot learn a language very well if your main source of input is television 
and radio, though these can be valuable resources in a balanced language learning program. 
From the standpoint of your language learning, the important relationships are of three 
types: 


1) LRPs. 

2) Other people with whom you spend a fair amount of time communicating — 
friends, fellow employees, your parole officer, etc. | 

3) People with whom you interact in very specific types of encounters, such as the 
postman, the butcher, or the judge. 


In Thomson (1993b) | outline a strategy for increasing your network of friends, 
and recruiting LRPs. With regard to increasing your network of friends the principle is 
quite simple. Keep meeting people until you find a few who seem to appreciate your 
company. Become their friends. Then, once you have a few friends, become friends of the 
best friends (and/or close relatives) of your friends, and then become friends with the best 
friends (and/or close relatives) of your friends’ friends (and/or close relatives). It is easier 
to become friends with the friend of a friend than with someone who has no reason to give 
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you the time of day. If you can tell Bill, “Hi. I'm a friend of Joe's", and Joe happens to be 
Bill’s best friend, then BiH is likely to be nice to you. Probably Joe has already mentioned 
you to him anyway, and he is glad to meet you. Once you're important to a bunch of 
people who are all important to each other, you're a belonger. If you haven't yet found an 
LRP, you should be able to al that point. 

Recruiting LRPs is a point at which I personally experience anxiety and internal 
resistance. Even though | am usually offering to pay people. I still feel that | am somehow 
asking a major favour, and | guess I'm not a very assertive person. It helps to realize that 
there are people who really enjoy being LRPs, and that if you ask around enough, and 
people come forward, the people who come forward are coming forward not because you 
are imposing on them. but because your request has struck a responsive chord in them. 

It is a good idea when first recruiting LRPs that you not even so much as hint at any 
long term arrangements until you have seen that the person works smoothly with you. So 
initially, you request help on a one time basis. If things go well, you can request help again 
from the same person. If you are getting “one time” help from several people, and then 
settle on one or two as regular LRPs, you will avoid causing anyone to lose face. 

You may be saying, “Whoa! This is more than I bargained for. I don’t want to hire 
or otherwise recruit someone to help me on a regular, scheduled basis! Sorry. That’s just 
not how I work.” Well, I find I can have far more effective communication experiences 
during the first months of language learning if I can spend time with someone who knows 
that the reason we are together is for me to improve my language ability. You may manage 
to do many of the things I will discuss without resorting to this. For me, having regular 
LRPs helps to make life predictable, and insures I will stick to my intended goals. If you 
react against this, it may be O.K., unless it is part of a general reaction against getting 
involved with people. Perhaps you were thinking that you could learn the language as a 
recluse. Read Thomson (1993b) if you don’t think that “recluse” and “language learner” are 
a contradiction in terms. 

The third category of people whom you need, those with whom you interact in 
specific kinds of encounters, will be built into the situation. It is important that you evaluate 
your situation in order to determine all of the specific types of encounters in which you 
interact with people. Then you can use part of your time in formal language sessions with 
your LRP to improve your ability to interact in specific types of encounters. 

In pursuing relationships of these three types, there is a big advantage in 
relationships with people who don’t know English (or any other language which you 
already know well). Since I am assuming that you are already able to speak the new 
language at least minimally, I would suggest that you consider mainly recruiting LRPs 
from among such people. In addition, aim to build your network of friendships so that it 
includes many such people. In many parts of the world, you will find that some people 
want to spend time with you in order to practice their English. You may want to make an 
exchange with these people —you spend so much time speaking English with them and 
they spend an equal amount of time speaking their language with you. However, you might 
find it difficult or unnatural to speak the new language with someone who already speaks 
English fairly well. With determination you can overcome your feeling of unnaturalness, 
but it may be easier if you mainly relate to people who can only speak to you in the new 
language. 

When I learned Blackfoot, there were very few people to talk to who did not speak 
fluent English. That is an extremely challenging context in which to leam a language. 
Elsewhere [ have presented a strategy for coping with this challenge (Thomson, 1993c). In 
such a highly bilingual situation you are only likely to develop fluency if you employ a well 
thought out strategy such as the one I discuss there. | repeat the relevant portion here: 


After you have a vocabulary of many hundred common items, and can 
construct a reasonable variety of sentences, it is time to bite the bullet. This may be 
a month or two following the onset of your full-time language leaming. You will 
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tell your language helper something like, “Next Thursday, we will not use any 
English for a full hour.” Come Thursday, you spend an hour during which al 
communication is in your new language. At times you will get stuck and be unable 
to get your point across. Jot it down. At times your helper will be unable to get her 
point across. She jots that down. After the hour is over, you go over your jottings 
together, and try to learn what it was you lacked which made communication | 
difficult. Repeat these “monolingual hours” once or twice a week until you and 
your helper are comfortable with them. Then tell her something like, “Week after 
next we will see if we can go a whole week without using any English.” 

Just as your monolingual hours seemed uncomfortable at first, so you 
monolingual week may seem awkward. After all, you still communicate only with 
great difficulty in the new language, and it would be easy or effortless to carry on in 
English. But after you are comfortable with an occasional monolingual week, doa 
monolingual month. Then try a monolingual week, not just with your helper, but 
with all the other bilingual friends you now have. Do that a few times, and then try 
a month with your friends. All this time, you are steadily increasing your 
comprehension ability, perhaps by methods like those | outline in Thomson (1992, 
1993a). Even though the community to which you have access is 100% bilingual in 
English (or some other language you know well), you will find that you reach a 
point where you can largely abandon English once and for all (in your dealings with 
the speakers of your new language, that is). 


While I’m on the topic of people who are important to you in connection with your 
language learning (and hopefully, important to you in general), | should mention one other 
category of person: fellow-language leamers. Many aspects of language learnin g require a 
lot of will-power, and I find that it makes things easier if I am not all alone in my struggles. 
There may be people of a similar cultural background to yours who are at a similar stage in 
learning the same language that you are learning. If not, there may at least be people ofa 
similar cultural background who are learning some language or other. As you get together 
with people, you can share ideas and frustrations. You maybe amazed how this can 
increase your sense of contentment and motivation. 

In the earliest weeks of language learning, I think it is best if you can have one or 
more co-leamers who participate with you in your sessions with your LRP. This adds 
flexibility to your communication activities, and may make those activities more 
entertaining (or less boring) for the LRP. However, you are now an intermediate language 
learner, and it may be better most of the time if you work by yourself with your LRP, since 
no two people's interests, needs, or rate of progress will be the same. If you do have the 
opportunity to work with other language learners, a word of warning is in order. 
Competitiveness can be counterproductive (Bailey, 1983) . If you are making better 
progress than your friend, why don’t you hold back a bit during your language sessions. 
Language learners can have a lot of emotional ups and downs. You don’t want to 
contribute to somebody's downs. 

Finally, if at all possible, you ought to stay in touch with a language learning 
specialist. Such a person will be able to give you special help in evaluating your program 
and your progress. If you relate to such a person while setting concrete goals, this can 
provide a tacit relationship of accountability. Such accountability can be tremendously 
helpful in keeping your motivation high. As a matter of fact, even if no language learning 
specialist is available to you, as is often the case, you should consider working out some 
sort of mutual accountability system with a fellow language learner. 
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3) What should you learn next? 


Perhaps you have all the time you need, and all the help you need in the form of 
LRPs, and plenty of friends to visit, and other language learners to encourage you. and you 
have made yourself accountable either to a language learning specialist or to a fellow 
language learner. You also grasp the three key principles: you need to expose yourself to 
massive comprehensible input, to engage in extensive extemporaneous speaking, and to get 
to know the people in depth. You feel pretty secure. Then suddenly a question occurs to 
you: What do I learn? 

A popular catch word in the field of foreign language education is proficiency (see 
Higgs, 1984: Omaggio. 1986). By proficiency is meant the ability to use the language for 
authentic purposes in real-life communication situations. A proficiency oriented course will 
thus be organized around real life communications situations. You might wonder why 
anyone would want to leam to use the language for any other purposes. 

Strange as it may seem, I believe that it is easy to misapply this concept. I knew 
someone who said that the language learner living in the second language community 
should never learn anything that s/he does not specifically plan to use in communication. 
This person offered the example of a friend who had needed to buy shoes. The friend 
therefore spent several hours memorizing some specific sentences for use in buying shoes, 
went out and said the sentences from memory to the shoe seller, and returned home excited 
at having used the language for an authentic purpose. The problem is, how often do you 
buy shoes? Perhaps some of the sentences will carry over to other situations, but still, it 
probably isn't realistic to spend several hours memorizing specific sentences for narrowly 
defined communication situations. There is simply too much to learn and too few hours 
available for learning it. 

There is a related movement for leaming languages for specific purposes 
(Widdowson 1983). It is recognized that learners will be more motivated to learn material 
which relates to their area of special need or special interest. For example, if a man is 
planning to work as a nurse in Thailand, then he will be more motivated to learn if the 
material he is learning is going to be useful in talking to patients and to other health 
professionals. Once again, a word of caution is in order. I once heard a nonnative English 
speaker fluently lecture and answer questions related to his special academic field. While 
answering one of the questions he started to talk about a party he had recently been to, and 
quickly became tongue-tied. He could talk about his specialized field almost like a native 
speaker, but he was not nearly as capable of talking about everyday life. Consider our 
nurse once again. Once he is in his hospital in Thailand he will be getting extensive 
exposure to the language of nurses and doctors as they talk to patients and talk to each other 
on work related matters, Obviously he will want to have some basic ability in dealing with 
such communication before starting work, but you can pretty well guarantee that, in the 
course of his day to day work, the nurse will have extensive opportunity to improve his 
job-related speaking ability, even if he develops little ability to use the language for any 
other purpose. So then, if you have extra time off the job to devote to language learning, 
there is much to be said for using some of it to improve your general speaking ability, 
rather than working further on your job-related speaking ability. 

What I am getting at is that it is important to take a broadly based approach to 
learning the language, while also emphasizing your specific communication needs. It is a 
matter of balance. Yes, you should let your specific needs be a source of ideas as you 
design your language learning activities. No, you should not limit yourself to your most 
specific needs. So let’s think about analyzing your specific needs. But let's also think about 
learning the language in more general terms. 
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SPECIFIC NEEDS 


There is a lot written about needs analysis for language learners (see, for example 
Munby, 1978: Brumfit and Johnson, 1979). A simple, practical approach to needs analysis 
was devised by Allwright (described in Dickinson, 1987). You may find it helpful when 
you are trying to decide what to focus on in your language learning. 

Here is an adaptation of that approach. The first step is to come up with a list of 
purposes for which you have needed to use the language in the past, or currently need to 
use it, or expect to need to use it. It is recommended that you begin with a group of fellow 
language learners and brainstorm together. After the group discussion, you go off by 
yourself and make your own list. Try to be specific. For example, you could say thatlyou 
use the language “for shopping.” But you could also break this down into specific ty jes of 
shopping, and within the context of shopping, there will be more specific communication 
needs, such as asking for help in finding what you want. Some of the situations reflected in 
your list may only require listening ability. For example, you may wish to be able to 
understand sermons in church, or the news broadcast on television. Many of the situations 
will involve two-way interaction such as bargaining over a price. Your goal is to come up 
with a long list of purposes for which you have wished to be able to use the language in the 
paas or wish to be able to use it in the present, or expect to want to be able to use it in the 

uture. 

Let's suppose that your list of 101 items includes the following five needs: 


1. Respond to a marriage proposal. 

23. Hire a domestic employee. i 

37, Listen to sermons in church, 

51. Explain to a stranger my reason for being in this country. 


52. Explain to an immigration official my reason for being in this country 


Once you have produced your list, go over it, and give each item a numerical rating 
for the frequency with which the need atises. You can use a rating scale of 1 to 5. Ifa need 
occurs with extreme frequency, give it a 5. If it hardly ever occurs, give it a 1. 


Description of Need 


l. Respond to a marriage proposal. 
23. Hire a domestic employee. 
37 Listen to sermons in church 


S1. Explain to a stranger my reason for being in this country. 
52. Explain to an immigration official my reason for being in 
this country. 


¢ Now, in addition to frequency, you can rate each need with regard to how essential 
itis. For example, you may have been able to use a 20-between to hire a domestic 
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employee. On the other hand, you have heard that winning the favour of the immigration 
official may depend on your ability to use the language. Again, you can use a scale from 1 
to 5. 


Description of Need 


1. Respond to a marriage proposal. 
23. Hire a domestic employee. 
37. Listen to sermons in church. 


Si. Expiain to a stranger my reason for being tn this country 
52. Explain to an immigration official my reason for being in 
thts country. 


Then you will want to consider each item in terms of how important it is to you 
personally. That is, is it something you place a lot of value on, apart from its urgency? 
Having such a rating allows you to bump something up in importance even though the need 
is neither frequent nor urgent. 


l. Respond to a marriage proposal. 


23, Hire a domestic employee. 


37. Listen to sermons in church. 5 

51. Explain to a stranger my reason for 2 
being in this country. 

52. Explain to an immigration official my 4 


reason for being in this country. 


Now go back and total up the three ratings, to get a composite rating. 
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Description of Need Personal Importance 


l, Respond to a marriage 
proposal 


23 Hire a domestic 
employee 


37. Listen to sermons in 
church 


51. Explain to a stranger 
my reason for being 
in this country. 

52. Expiatn to an 
immigration official 
my reason for being 
in this country. 


You're not done. You have determined the importance of each of your 
communication needs, but you next need to determine the extent of your current lack in 
communication ability in relation to each need. For each item, decide what level of ability is 
demanded of you in order to fulfill the need. For example, in dealing with the immi gration 
official, you may feel you need to have exquisite communication ability. When it comes to 
responding to marriage proposals, you may be happy to simply get your point across 
emphatically. Once you have decided what level of ability you need or desire, decide what 
level you already have, and subtract it from the level of ability you need or desire. Again 
yon can use scales of 1 to 5, where 5 means exquisite ability, and 1 means very limited 
ability. 


Description of Need 


1. Respond to a marriage proposal. 
23. Hire a domestic employee. 
37. Listen to sermons in church 


51. Explain to a stranger my reason for 
being in this country. 

52. Explain to an immigration official my 
reason for being in this country. 


Now, compare your two sets of results. In terms of the rating of needs, your 
strongest need is item 1, followed by item 52. Items 37, and 51 are tied for third place, 
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although in your full list this might not be the case, since there might be other 10s. 9s, or 
8s. But let’s assume there are not. Now you might cross item 23 off the list on the basis of 
its only being a weak need. Item ] is a strong need (the total rating is 12), but the need is 
already adequately met by the current ability (the difference between current and desired is 
0). So scratch that from the list. Item 37 stays on the list, since it shows the greatest lack 
(that is, the greatest difference between current and desired ability). Item 51 gets scratched 
even though it is a fairly strong need, because, as with item 1, there is no lack (difference = 
0). Item 52 stays on the list, even though the lack is only moderate (difference = 2), since 
the need is a strong one (total = 10). So we are left with items 37 and 52. 

In practice, each time you perform this sort of needs analysis, you may end up 
choosing four or five items as the ones most deserving of attention. You may want to 
repeat the process periodically if you are having difficulty thinking of specific 
communication needs to work on. 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION ABILITY: TOPICS AND LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS 


So much for specific communication needs. I have noticed that when people do this 
type of personal needs analysis, they typically include a need such as “general 
conversational ability” or “ability to make small talk with my neighbors and visitors”. Of 
course, that doesn’t really constitute a specific need. What it does is to indicate that learning 
to communicate in connection with specific needs is not enough. You also need to be 
developing general communication ability. That is, you would like to be able to easily talk 
about all the things that a typical native speaker can easily talk about. You would like to 
know all the vocabulary that is known to a typical native speaker. For example, the need 
for you to know the word for the human navel may not yet have arisen. You have no way 
of predicting when that need will arise. But the word is one that is known to any four-year- 
old child, and it is a word that any full-fledged speaker of the language must know. That is, 
the first time someone uses it, and you indicate ignorance of its meaning, it will be clear 
that there are still very basic vocabulary items that, for some strange reason, you don’t 
know. It is not a good idea to wait until you hear such vocabulary in real-life 
communication before worrying about learning it. A large portion of the vocabulary that 
confronts you in real life will be in this category, and you'll better off if you have made the 
effort to become familiar with it in advance. That will increase the percentage of input that 
is comprehensible, and decrease your dependence on communication strategies. So in the 
case of the word for the human navel, why not become familiar with it during a session 
with your LRP when you deliberately spend a lot of time discussing the human body and 
most of its parts, and some of their functions. Then the first time that the word for navel 
arises in real-life communication, say in a story you are listening to, you will already know 
it, and your comprehension of the story won't suffer as a result. 

There are countless topics that fall into the category of everyday topics. One of the 
best ways to come up with a list of such topics is to frequently walk through the 
community and take note of items and activities which any typical speaker of the language 
would be expected to be able to discuss. You can keep this list in the same notebook as 
your needs list. and refer to it as you plan your daily language learning activities. Van Ek 
(1975) provides an extensive list of settings and topics which would be important to an 
adult language learner in a European country. It is reprinted in Brumfit and Johnson (1979) 
and Finocchiaro and Brumfit (1983). In other parts of the world you will need to come up 
with your own list. Van Ek (1975) also provides a list of the functions which language 
fulfills (e.g. describing, warning, consoling, etc.). It is also reprinted in Brumfit and 
Johnson (1979), and Finocchiaro and Brumfit (1983) and in the U.S. Defense Language 
Institutes modified form, as applied to Greek, in Omaggio (1986). This list can be taken as 
more universal, although the details of how the functions are carried out will vary from 
language to language. A very important source of ideas for settings and functions is Larson 
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(1984), since it is built around a concept of a language learner who is in the process of 
becoming integrated into a new society. 

One useful collection of language functions is found in Moran ( 1990) where each 
language function is illustrated by a cartoon strip with empty bubbles. The cartoons are 
somewhat based on a European setting, though many of them would be applicable in most 
parts of the world. The functions of language represented in Moran’s cartoon strips include 
greetings, leave-takings, interrupting, apologizing, answering the door, begging, refusing, 
declining an offer, offering help, requesting help, consoling, thanking, warning, making 
an introduction, responding to an introduction, asking directions, complimenting, 
expressing condolences, extending an invitation, expressing distaste, answering the 
telephone, expressing delight, expressing displeasure, congratulating, expressing pain, 
expressing fear, requesting permission, getting someone's attention, asking for repetition, 
expressing ignorance, encouraging, accusing, seeking reassurance, expressing fear, 
remembering, welcoming, asking about health, requesting permission to speak, 
reprimanding, expressing disappointment, expressing affection, and calming someone 
down. 

When considering such functions you need to bear in mind that there may be a large 
number of possible ways to fulfill each function, and your choice among the possibilities 
may partly depend on 


1) your social standing relative to the person you are talking to, 
2) how well you know the person, 

3) who is listening, and 

4) the circumstances under which the communication occurs. 


In other words, as you work on specific language functions, don't expect to simply 
memorize a single sentence for each function! You mi ght consider role-play as a means of 
exploring language functions as they are carried out with a variety of speakers and hearers 
in a variety of circumstances. 

In summary, as you plan the content of your language learning activities you should 
be moving forward on two fronts. On the one hand, you should be learning to deal with the 
specific areas of communication that are most important to you. On the other hand, you 
should be learning to discuss all the areas of life which a normal speaker of the language is 
able to discuss, and you should be learning to use the language for all of the functions for 
which it is normally used. 


Things to do to keep on keeping on 


In discussing comprehensible input, I referred to four stages of language learning. 
Jt is a good idea at any given point to gear your overall approach to language learning to 
your current stage. My assumption has been that the first stage is just behind you. To 
review briefly, the four stages are as follows: 


1) At Stage I you had difficulty understanding speech that was not clearly supported 
by pictures, objects or actions. 

2) At Stage Il, you have difficulty understanding speech unless the content is fairly 
predictable, or else is carefully and tediously negotiated with a sympathetic 
native speaker. 

3) At stage three, you have difficulty understanding speech unless the topic is one 
with which you are familiar, and you have the full context, or the meaning 
is negotiated with a native speaker. 
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4) At Stage IV you are able to get at least a general understanding of just about 
anything you hear, even if it is totally out of context, and you merely 
happen to overhear it as you pass by. 


Now it may be that you are actually past Stage II. In any case, if you are planning 
to devote a fair portion of your time to language learning for the next two years, you will 
spend most of that time in Stage III, provided you have an effective means for moving 
quickly through Stages | and {]. In Thomson (1993a) I proposed a program for moving 
through Stage | and getting well into Stage II. Here I will assume that you are just barely 
into Stage II. Some of the ideas from Thomson (1993a) are repeated here, since I want to 
start at the beginning of Stage II. 


Stage II language learning activities 


You have now learned to recognize many hundreds of common words together 
with a variety of sentence patterns. You can use a steadily increasing number of these 
words to construct sentences of your own. But you still don't feel that you can say very 
much. We'll approach the language learning activities in terms of the three basic pri nciples: 
1) Some activities will be aimed at providing comprehensible input at an appropriate level 
of difficulty. 2) Some activities will be aimed at providing the opportunity for 
extemporaneous speaking, and 3) Some of the activities will be aimed at helping you to get 
to know the people in the ways that are necessary for you to speak and comprehend the 
language easily. Often, two or three of the principles are combined in a single activity. 

In terms of comprehensible input, some of your activities in Stage II will be aimed 
at exposing you to long sequences of connected sentences in which the overall content of 
what is being said is fairly predictable. In the process, your vocabulary will continue to 
grow, and your ability to comprehend speech will continue to improve. In terms of 
extemporaneous speaking, the main concern in Stage II is to Joosen up your tongue, and 
get you into the habit of managing to get your point across, often by means of achievement 
Strategies. In terms of getting to know the people, among other things, you will be learning 
about many simple daily activities— how they are conducted and how they are described. 

Recall that your language learning activities are carried on in three settings: some 
activities you conduct on your own, some you conduct in structured sessions with your 
LRP, and some you conduct as a part of social visiting or other outside social participation. 
Sometimes all three settings are used for closely interrelated activities. For example, during 
your private time you go over earlier language sessions and plan the next one; during your 
social visiting, you often tell your friends all about what you have been learning to talk 


about in your formal sessions; during your sessions, you specifically prepare for outside 
social participation; ete, 


GETTING LOTS OF COMPREHENSIBLE INPUT IN STAGE II 


At this stage, comprehensible input can start to take off. Perhaps you can 
comprehend many snatches of the speech that you hear around you, but it does not provide 
you with massive comprehensible input. To get comprehensible input in large quantities 
you need to get people to talk you in such a way that the content of what they say is fairly 
predictable. You may benefit from other input as well. Already, there will be various highly 
routine events which you have leamed to participate in, and to talk about. But in terms of 
input which will be both comprehensible, and moderately challen ging, and which will 
steadily increase your vocabulary and your ability to understand speech in general, it will 
be the long stretches of relatively predictable speech that will help you the most. You will 
probably depend largely on your LRP to provide this concentrated comprehensible input, 
though other friends can help out. 
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A typical pattem will be to have your LRP talk to you in your session, and record 
what she says on tape. You will then listen to the tape on your own time, noting partslyou 
do not understand or have questions about. Then you will go over the tape bit by bit with 

he LRP in a subsequent session, discussing what she said and getting your questions 
answered. By that time you will be thoroughly familiar with the taped material and can 
listen to it again on your own time, repeatedly, with full or nearly full comprehension, A 
final step might be to attempt to retell the material in your own words. You could do this 
first with your LRP in the language session, and record your effort. Then, together with 
your LRP, listen to your recording, and get her to give you pointers on ways you might 
better have expressed yourself. Finally, retell the material in your own words to various 
friends during social visits. This basic pattern — tape the LRP, listen to the tape privately, 
go over the tape with the LRP, listen to the tape privately, retell the material in your own 
words to several people—can be used with many of the activities I discuss here. So let's 
get on with getting some comprehensible input. 

Ik The first category of comprehensible input has been illustrated already when I 

lked about having someone tell you the story of Goldilocks. You May not know the word 

for bear, but I bet you'll catch on to it quickly and remember it permanenti y. The same will 
be true of a variety of other new vocabulary and possibly even some new sentence patterns. 
But just a minute. What if your LRP doesn't know the story of Goldilocks? Well, if she 
can read, you may be able to provide the story in another language for her to read. If not, 
you can get a fellow language learner to help out by telling such stories to a bilingual LRP 
in whatever other language she knows. You can retum the favour by telling the bilingual 
LRP stories which she can retell to your fellow language learner in the same way. 

When your fellow language learner has told this bilingual LRP the story of 
Goldilocks, or Little Red Riding Hood, or The Three Pi gs, the LRP doesn't need to let you 
know which story it is. When the LRP begins telling you the story in your new language, 
you will get to guess which story it is. Likewise when you have told the bilingual LRP a 
Story for retelling to your fellow language learner, you can sit and as s/he attempts to 
identify the story. 

There won't be a large number of stories that are as familiar as Goldilocks, but you 
can easily familiarize yourself with a number of simple stories from children's books or 
other sources which can be used for this purpose. On one occasion my LRP was familiar 
with Bible stories, as were my co-leamer and I, and he used this technique with us. This 
allowed for some very lengthy stories, such as the Old Testament story of Joseph. (If a 
modem idiomatic translation of the Bible or any other familiar book exists in the language 
you are learning, you will find that regular reading provides a good source of 
comprehensible input, and you can also have someone read such material aloud into a tape 
recorder for you to listen to privately.) 

Such stories are a good means of getting started in understanding long sequences of 
connected sentences. In addition to fairy stories and stories from long ago, recent events in 
the community or in the world may be well known to both your LRP and you. Also, you 
and your LRP can engage in various activities together. For example, you might attend 
some spectators’ event, or a wedding, or go planting or hunting together, or make a trip to 
the market, or to the big city, or to some special attraction in the big city. Afterward you 
can get your LRP to tell a fellow language learner, in great detail, all that you and she di 
together. This may not be all that comprehensible to your fellow language learner, but al 

ill be great comprehensible input for you. Since you are well aware of everything you did 
together, what she says will be predictable enough to make it good Stage I] input. 

A well-known language learning method dating from the nineteenth century will be 
most fruidul during Stage H, since it provides predictable spoken input. This is the Series 
Method. It can be used for practicing speaking or comprehension, but my main focus at 
this point is on comprehension. Have your LRP provide you with comprehensible input by 
telling you in great detail each step in many familiar processes and activities. Such a 
sequence of details, or steps in an activity or process, is called a series. Consider the 
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example of washing one’s hands. How do you do it? First you turn on the cold water tap. 
Then, you tum on the hot water tap while feeling the water. If it gets too hot. you tum 
down the hot water or turn up the cold water. Then you hold your hands in the running 
water. When your hands are wet you pick up the soap. You rub the soap all over both 
hands. Suds form on your hands. You put the soap back down. You then rub your hands 
all over each other, briskly. Then your rinse the soap off your hands. You pick up the 
towel. You rub the towel briskly over both hands. Then you hang the towel back up. 

Another example might be all the steps in making a pot of tea. Moran (1990) 
provides a sequence of pictures for this particular series, which may help to prime your 
LRP. However, it seems likely that you could come up with a lot more steps in the process 
than are illustrated there. The same is true of Romijn and Seely (1988), which provides 
series-like sequences for use with Total Physical Response, that is, the language learner is 
actually supposed to act out the series, as each instruction is given by the LRP. If you have. 
a hard time coming up with ideas for series, keep a running list of everything you do 
throughout an entire day. You will end up with enough ideas for series to keep you going 
for awhile. For additional ideas, take a walk, and make notes of the human activities that 
you observe. Some of them will be familiar to you, being similar to activities in your own 
culture, and others will be unfamiliar. It is the familiar ones that are most useful to you at 
this point, since they are predictable to you. The unfamiliar ones are more appropriate at 
Stage III when you will work at becoming familiar with new topics. 

If you put a little thought into it, you can use the series method in a variety of ways. 
To use the example of washing hands, you can have the LRP simply tell you how she does 
it in general: “First I turn on the cold water tap. Then, J tum on the hot water tap...” But 
you can also have her do it right while she performs the activities (or mimes them), “I am 
tuming on the cold water tap. Now, ] am tuming on the hot water tap...” Or you can have 
her tell you how she is later going to wash her hands before eating, “First I will turn on the 
cold water tap. Then, I will turn on the hot water tap...” And you can use various 
complicated patterns: “First I turn on the cold water tap. After 1 have turned on the cold 
water tap, I tum on the hot water tap..., After | have tumed on the hot water tap. I pick up 
the soap. After I have picked up the soap...”. Get all the mileage you can out of this 
method in terms of increasing your ability to understand specific types of sentences. What 
those sentence patterns will be will depend on which language you are learning. But as a 
new pattern comes to your attention, the Series Method will sometimes provide a means of 
exposing yourself to a lot of comprehensible input which highlights that pattern. 

Recall that you are tape-recording all of this comprehensible input. That way you 
can listen to it numerous times. There is another important use of these tapes. They will 
contain a lot of new vocabulary. You can go through them with your LRP and spot each 
new vocabulary item in context. As you do this, make a second tape—a vocabulary tape. In 
the vocabulary tape, the LRP first says the vocabulary item, and then repeats the entire 
sentence in which it occurred, and then says the isolated vocabulary item again. If you area 
full-time language learner, and your sessions with your LRP (or LRPs) are two hours long 
or longer, you may be able to add twenty-five or thirty new vocabulary items to this tape 
every day. You can privately listen to the new items of the day several times, along with 
some review items. You may be surprised how easily you leam the new vocabulary and 
how well you retain it. The LRP may need to choose some basic form of a vocabulary item 
to use when saying the word in isolation. For verbs, this might be an infinitive form (fa 
slurp) or a first person singular form (/ slurp) or a third person singular form (s/he slurps), 
or perhaps the imperative form (S/urp!). For nouns it might be the third person singular 
form that is used when the noun functions as the subject of a sentence, as does the word 
alligator in the sentence Two alligators chased my cat away from the bunk. In this case, the 
tape would go as follows: “Alligator. (Pause) Two alligators chased my cat away from the 
bank. (Pause) Alligator.” If finding the right form of the word to use in isolation gets 
confusing, then the LRP can simply use whatever form of the word occurs in the sentence: 
Note that there is no translation of the new vocabulary item (that is, of aligator). Having the 
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full sentence with the new item in context will be enough to remind you of the meaning. 
and you will be reinforcing the item in your memory as a part of the new language, rather 
than as a translation of some English word. 

In addition to the types of relatively predictable speech I've been discussing, there 
will be other sources of comprehensible input during Stage IT. Conversational interaction, 
both with your LRP during language sessions, and with friends in general, will be a major 
Source, so in the next section, when we talk about extemporaneous speaking in Stage lI, 
we'll still be talking about comprehensible input. If you are learning a major world | 
language you might consider watching a movie which has been dubbed from English into 
that language. First watch the movie in English. Then watch it in the other language. am 
assuming you can rent the videos.) You may find that the speech in the movie becomes 
increasingly comprehensible with repeated viewin gs. (Movies with printed captions are a 
poor substitute.) | 

For some languages there may be commercially prepared tapes which were intended 
for Stage I language learners. In general, these are more appropriate as comprehensible 
input for Stage II language learners! When I was learning Urdu, I was given a tape with 
perhaps a hundred “useful expressions” that was intended to be memorized. Memorizing all 
of that would have eaten up a lot of the time I had available during Stage I for actually | 
learning to comprehend, and to a lesser extent, to creati vely speak, my new language. At 
Stage II it was easy to listen to the tape, understanding what I was hearing. At that point 
many of the forms of expression were easily absorbed and naturally used. For many | 
languages there are a variety of commercially Prepared tapes, either designed for travelers, 
or designed to accompany text books. You can use these as additional sources of | 
comprehensible input during Stage II. It may be that the variety of language used in such 

pes is overly formal, and not what is used for everyday purposes. Why not listen to such 
materials together with your LRP and discuss them (in the new language, of course). | 


GETTING YOUR TONGUE LOOSE IN STAGE II 


During Stage I, your ability to speak the language was extremely limited. Durin g 
Stage II you will reach the point where, by using communication strategies, you can 
usually succeed in getting your point across to a sympathetic friend. At the end of Stage I, 
you felt like you did not have a lot of freedom in communication. By the end of Stage II 
you will feel that you do have a lot of freedom. This change will come as a result of 
extensive efforts at extemporaneous speaking. | 

You know many hundreds of the most important vocabulary items, and you are | 
familiar with a wide range of basic sentence patterns. Yet it is a struggle for you to say very 
much. Here is an exercise. Think of one of the most interesting events from your | 
childhood. It must be one that you have not yet related to anyone in your new language. | 
Find a sympathetic listener. Your best choice would be your regular LRP during your | 
regular language session. Inform her that you are going to tell her a story from your | 
childhood. and that you will absolutely refuse to revert to English (or any other language 
that you both know well) for even a single word. It is important that you do no advance 

lanning or preparation. Don’t spend several days imagining how you will express 
in You should do this absolutely cold. As you teil the story, make a tape recording 
of yourself talking. Don't listen to that tape recording, but store it in a safe place. 

Done? If you are at the beginning of Stage Il, you probably found the experience 
Stretching, to say the least. Now forget about that story. Don't try to tell it again to anyone 
for a few weeks. Then, as you are getting into Stage Il. tell this same story to someone | 
else, again taping it. Now compare the new tape with the earlier one. You will notice that 
your tongue has really loosened up. How did it loosen up? Through lots and lots of 
extemporaneous communication. 
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So what you need is activities that will keep you talking. Telling stories from your 
own past is one good way to do a lot of talking. You may think you have nothing 
interesting to tell, but you should nevertheless have plenty to tell. You might start by 
thinking through your whole life story to date. Spend an hour or so making lots of notes. 
You may find that you will have enough to keep you talking for several language sessions. 
Whenever you engage in conversational practice with your LRP you should tape record it. I 
have found that a stereo tape recorder which accepts two microphones is useful for this. 
Lapel microphones work well, since they stay relatively close to the sound source without 
being a distraction. Tell your LRP that you want to learn to talk all about your previous life 
experiences, and also to learn about hers. You can give your family’s background, and talk 
about your earliest memories, describing the setting, and the general details of your early 
life. As you get stuck, your LRP will attempt to help you. It is good if you don’t break into 
English (or any other language that you both know well) at these points. Rather, you can 
come back to them afterwards. You and your LRP can Jisten to those parts of the tape. If 
she is bilingual, you can tell her, say in English, what you were trying to say, or wanted to 
say in her language. She can then tell you how you might have said it. You can tape all of 
this discussion. It shouldn't be too long before you are consistently able to negotiate the 
desired meaning without resorting to another language. Early on, you may find this helpful 
at times. But it is better if you do it after you have finished the story, so that you have the 
experience of extended extemporaneous speaking without reverting to another language. 

At the spots where you did have difficulty getting your point across, you need to 
identify the nature of the problem. If the problem was that you lacked the necessary 
vocabulary, have the LRP record the relevant word or idiom on your vocabulary tape in the 
manner described earlier: first she says the vocabulary item in isolation, then she says the 
whole sentence which contains the item, then she says the item again. You can record this 
right onto the tape of your language session and later dub it onto your ever growing 
vocabulary tape. (I find that | use at least two tape recorders for all the things that I do with 
tapes, usually a small stereo one for making tapes, and listening to them as Í travel about, 
and a larger double cassette for dubbing, and listening to tapes at home.) 

Getting back to your trouble spot, the problem may not have been related to 
vocabulary. It might have resulted from your not knowing a particular sentence form. Then 
you can create a communication situation in which you can hear that form over and over as 
comprehensible input. For example, suppose you needed to be able to express the idea of 
one person making another person do something. Y ou might have your LRP talk about 
many situations where one person makes another person do things: school teachers make eae te 
children read aloud; traffic police make people stop; parents make children be in-quite- qui Lin 
church; the government makes people pay taxes; ete. After she has come up with many 
examples, you might come up with many more of your own, attempting to formulate your 
own sentences. In the case of some sentence patterns, the Series Method will provide a 
ready made means of emphasizing the detail that you wish to focus on. In the discussion 
above I showed how it can be used to provide a lot of repetition of a particular sentence 
pattern. 

As you cover various phases and details of your life, you can encourage your LRP 
to share similarly. Much of what she says may be a challenge for you to understand, but 
you can replay those parts of the tape to her. Rather than simply asking “What does that 
mean”, why not attempt to explain to her, in the new language, of course, what you think 
she might have meant, and let her correct you, also in the new language. 

Another important source of ideas for discussion in the language is your day to day 
life while you are learning the language. It is a good idea each day to tell your LRP or 
someone else everything you did the day before. Tape record your account, and then go 
over the tape with your LRP or friend. Stop at spots where you had difficulty, and decide 
whether the difficulty was due to a lack of vocabulary, or sentence patterns, and then 
handle the problem area in the ways already suggested. You might get your LRP to also 
give an account of her previous day's activities, and go over that with her. 
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Remember, it is a good idea if you follow up on whatever you converse about with 
your LRP by conversing about the same thing with a few friends whom you visit or who 
visit you. Remember, if you are a full-time language learner, such social visiting should be 
viewed as part of your ordinary work day. If you have been working at developing 

elationships, there should be a small number of people who know you well enough that 
they can communicate with you successfully. As I say, there is a big advantage to 
communicating with familiar people as opposed to strangers. You will be more relaxed 
With them, which will make it much easier for you to process and respond to what they are 
saying And they will have a good feel for your current level of ability, and will therefore 

able to communicate with you at a level that you can handle. Whereas much of what a 

stranger attempts to say to you initially may be unintelligible to you, your good friends will 
be able to rattle on and on to you in language that you can understand. It is not that they 
will speak at the same level that you do. Rather they will speak at a level at which you can- 
comprehend, which will be beyond the level you speak at. As you are exposed to speech 
which is beyond your current speaking ability, but within reach of your current 
comprehension ability, you will be receiving precisely the level of comprehensible input 
that you need for your speaking ability to continue to grow beyond its present state. 

Part of your learning should be related to your specific needs list, as discussed 
above at some length. These needs may be framed in terms of topics you need to be able to 
discuss, or in terms of real life situations in wish you need to be able to communicate. lf a 
need is stated in terms of a topic, you can use an approach similar to the one I suggested for 
telling stories from your life. Suppose you want to be able to discuss child care. Make 
some notes (in English) on the topic of child care. Then attempt to talk about child care to 
your LRP. You might discuss the topic of child care as it is carried out within your own 
culture, and ask your LRP for reactions from the standpoint of her culture, tape recording 

entire interchange. Then go over the tape, and focus on places where you had trouble 
communicating in either direction. If the communication problem was due to your lack of 
vocabulary or sentence patterns you might focus on these. If the communication problem 
was caused by your lack of knowledge of this aspect of the culture, then you will want to 
discuss this area of the culture (in the local language) at some length. Now, having 
discussed this topic thoroughly with your LRP, you are in a better position to discuss it 
with friends while on social visits. By the time you have discussed the topic of child care 
with four or five friends, you should find.that your ability to discuss this particular topic 
has improved markedly. 

Others of the needs in your needs list will be stated in terms of situations in which 
you need to communicate such as “responding to a proposal of marriage”. For starters, 
there is much to be gained from treating these situations as topics, that is learning to talk 
about these situations and talking about them extensively with a number of people. Anolher 
good technique for leaming to communicate in specific situations is role-play. In any 
communication situation there are at least two roles: the role you have, and the role of the 
person with whom you interact. For example, your role mi ght be that of a bank customer, 
and the other person's role might be that of a bank teller. Now you want to leam to talk like 
a bank customer, not like a bank teller. Therefore, in role-play, you should take the role, of 
the bank teller. 

“Just a minute”, you say. “How will I learn to talk like a bank customer if I ae 
role of a bank teller?” Well, how else do you expect to leam? If you start out by taking the 
role of bank customer, assuming you are doing this because you don’t yet know how to 
talk like a bank customer, you won't know how to talk. True, you don’t know how to talk 
like a teller either, but that is less important, since that is not what you mainly want to learn. 
But as you play the role of teller, your LRP or friend will talk to you in the role of a 
customer. Now you will hear how a customer talks, and even make a tape of it. Of course, 
you may foul things up by not behaving like a proper bank teller. But now that you have 
some idea of what a customer says, you can trade roles, and get some idea of what a teller 
actually says. Then switch back, and have a somewhat more authentic role-play in which 
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you hear a better example of what a customer says, which is what you mainly want to 
learn. You do also want to learn the sorts of things you might expect the teller to say. since 
that will make it easier for you to understand the teller in real life. You can repeat this role- 
play with a number of friends. It is good if you can record any role-play with a number of 
people, since you want to get a general idea of how to talk in a given role, and what you 
will have to respond to, rather than just memorizing a single example of how somebody did 
it during a single role-play. You can listen to the tapes many times. 

One special type of role-play is called Strategic Interaction (see Di Pietro, 1987). In 
Strategic Interaction, each role-play is centered around what Di Pietro calls a scenario. Ina 
scenario, there is some complicating factor which demands creative communication. For 
example, in the case of the bank customer and teller, the bank teller might be given a record 
of the customer's account which says that it is overdrawn, and the customer is given a play 
bank book which shows that there is still a healthy balance. The two records could differ in 
terms of both deposits and withdrawals. The problem might be that there are two account 
holders with the same name, but different account numbers, and the teller is unknowingly 
looking at the account record of the other person. The account number is conspicuous 
enough that it will eventually be noticed by either the customer or the teller. Through 
spoken interaction they would first become entangled in the problem and eventually find the 
solution. Obviously, this would require the help of a third party (such as a fellow language 
learner) who would invent the scenario so that the nature of the complicating factor would 
be unknown to the participants. An excellent approach to any type of role-play is to first 
observe pairs or groups of native speakers performing the role-play before you attempt to 
do so yourself. This should be especially productive in the case of Strategic Interaction. 

An excellent way to find weaknesses in your general speaking ability is to attempt 
to do on-the-spot oral translation of written material. This prevents you from using 
avoidance strategies, forcing you, rather, to develop new areas of language ability. A wide 
variety of printed material can be used for this purpose. In Pakistan we found a book that 
contained a number of first person accounts of people's daily work. Each account was two 
or three pages long. They were written in English, but the subject matter dealt entirely with 
life in Pakistan. The idea of this technique is not to translate simultaneously while reading. 
Rather, you read several sentences which form a natural unit, perhaps a paragraph. When 
you have grasped this whole unit, look away from the printed material, and tell your LRP 
or friend what you have just read. You may prefer to think of this as retelling rather than 
translating. But you are reading the material in a language that you know well, and retelling 
it in the language that you are learning. In the book about people's daily work in Pakistan, 
there was one account of a fisherman. At one point the fisherman says that the fish are 
either sold by weight, or at auction. Consider the phrases by weight and arauction. Both of 
these could be a challenge to a Stage II language learner. The language leamer may initially 
get the meaning across using achievement strategies. That is, s/he may give descriptions or 
examples of what s/he means, expressing the ideas in roundabout ways (try it). S/he would 
then ask the LRP for the correct way to express these meanings. The advantage of 
translating is that it forces the learner to relinquish control over what s/he is going to say, 
and to break new ground when the need arises. Otherwise, s/he can get into the habit of 
staying in comfortable, familiar territory. Being forced to express every meaning on the 
page that is translated can be a helpful, stretching experience. This technique is appropriate 
once you are well into Stage II. and in Stage III. 

Apart from such focused communication activities, a good part of your speaking 
efforts will occur in uncontrolled social situations where you have to attempt to cope with 
whatever comes your way as the need arises. Your ultimate goal is to be able to do just 
that, easily, and in any situation. However, by employing somewhat structured and 
focused communication activities with an LRP as a means of improving your ability, you 
will find that you can progress more quickly than if you leave your communication 
experiences entirely to the whims of fortune. 
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KEEPING ORGANIZED DURING STAGE I] 


It should be obvious that you need to spend a reasonable amount time in preparing 
for your daily sessions with your LRP, and you may also want to put some thought and 
Preparation into your informal social visiting as well. Your ideas for your next day’s 
session will partly emerge as you go over what you did in today’s session, and you can 
supplement this with ideas from your needs list. All of this planning would occur during 
your private language learning time, which might consume two hours altogether, during 
which time you will also engage in various other private activities, as I have discussed. 
Then you might spend two hours working with your LRP, and two hours in social 
visiting. You can spend additional time listening to comprehensible tapes while you ai 
washing dishes, showering, cycling, skiing, or sleeping. And hopefully, you will be 
keeping your journal up to date, recordin g your daily experiences as a language learner and 
participant observer in the new culture. Make special notes of times of tension or conflict, 
and of times of communication difficulty or communication breakdown. You may also 
think of things to add to your needs list while writing in your journal. 

‘The use of your tape recordings brings me back to your concer for massive 
comprehensible input. As you listen to tape recordings of your language session it is good 
if you use a double cassette to dub important bits of the session onto another tape. 
Periodically, say once a month, you can dub samples of your own speech onto another tape 
in order to observe the improvement in your performance. Every day you will want toldub 
key portions of the speech of your LRP or other native speakers onto a more condensed 
tape. For example, every time your LRP uses the Series Method and tells you all the minute 
steps in some common activity, you will add this your condensed tape. In general, any 
stretches of speech by your LRP or other native speaker which contain new content, and 
which you can understand, should be added. If there are stretches that you cannot 
understand, you can dub these onto yet another tape, and later go over them with your 
LRP. 

Going over difficult segments will provide the basis for a lot of extemporaneous 
conversational practice in subsequent sessions. With the help of your LRP, you will cdme 
to understand these difficult segments, and will then be able to add them to the collection of 
Material that you can comprehend. The collection of taped material that you can 
comprehend is what I have elsewhere called a “comprehensible corpus” (Thomson, 1992). 
‘The term corpus is used by linguists to describe their entire collection of speech samples for 
a language they have studied. Your comprehensible corpus is an ever growing collection of 
taped speech segments with which you become familiar by discussing them with your 
as necessary, and by repeatedly listening to them. By the end of your full-time language 
learning period, you may have a comprehensible corpus of forty or fifty hours. Being 
familiar with such a large sample of speech will contribute to your general feel for the 
language. This general feel for the language will be the basis for continued Progress in your 
ability to speak it yourself. 


PRINCIPLE III DURING STAGE II: GETTING TO KNOW THE PEOPLE WHO SPEAK THE 
LANGUAGE YOU ARE LEARNING 


Most of the activities discussed so far contribute to your getting to know the people 
ho speak the language you are learning. Take the Series Method. On one occasion I 

wanted a Pakistani man to demonstrate the Series Method to a group of people, using his 
village language, which we had all been learning for a few days. In order to give him the 
basic idea of the Series Method, I ran through a series in Urdu. It involved making tea, and 
I had all of the ingredients, and the pot, there with me to use as props as | spoke. After I 
had gone though all of the steps in making tea, describing what I was doing right as I did 
it, I asked this man if he would now do the same thing using his village language. To my 
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chagrin, he responded, “Is it O.K. if | make the tea the way we do it here in Pakistan?” ] 
then saw the steps I should have followed. Thus the Series Method led me into sharing this 
area of human experience with Pakistanis in general. 

Or consider the use of familiar stories like Little Red Riding Hood. These may not 
tell you a lot about how local people think. However, after hearing the version which you 
already know, you might ask the speaker to retell the story in a localized version, as though 
the events of the story had occurred in that part of the world, within that culture. This may 
be necessary even at the first telling in some cases. For example, I found the story of the 
three little pigs in a published Urdu booklet, but the pigs had been changed to rabbits, since 
most Muslims are uncomfortable talking about pigs. (The pictures were still pictures of 
pigs, but in the written story they were always referred to as rabbits!) 

As your LRP or friends tell you of familiar recent events, or of activities you have 
shared together, you will begin learning to see local events through local eyes. And as you 
relate your past life experiences to the life experiences of your LRP and friends, or discuss 
topics such as child care, or whatever, you will be expanding your awareness of the world 
in which your new language is used. Role-play will further contribute to your learning the 
language as a vehicle of local thought and life, rooted in local experience. 


FOCUSING ON SOCIAL SKILLS 


During your daily journal writing or at other times of reflection, you will be making 
note of times when you experienced interpersonal tension, discomfort, or conflict. These 
are part of a universal phenomenon among language learners who are living in the second 
language community: culture shock. Fumham and Bochner (1986) are leading experts on 
this topic. They observe that culture shock is often discussed as if it were some sort of 
mental illness, or, in their words, an intrapsychic pathology. They argue that the source of 
culture shock is not inside the individual. Rather it lies in what happens between people. It 
is not intrapsychic in origin, but interpersonal. The key to overcoming it, in their view, is 
to discover the interpersonal causes. The interpersonal causes of culture shock can be 
understood in terms of specific social skills which you need for functioning in the new 
society, but have not yet acquired. Social skills are the skills you need for behaving 
appropriately in interpersonal interactions. Fumham and Bochner believe that to some 
extent, social skills can be consciously learned and practiced. 

For example, there may be specific social skills related to warding offlirtatious 
advances. You lack these skills, since you did not grow up in this culture. But you can 
learn them through role-play. In reflecting on times of interpersonal tension, discomfort or 
conflict, you want to be especially concerned with recurring causes of interpersonal stress. 
The fact that a problem frequently recurs is a dead giveaway to the fact that you are lacking 
a social skill. You can learn a lot about the problem area simply by discussing it with a 
variety of people and learning their perspective on the situation. But you can also work on 
developing the specific skill through role-play. In this application of role-play, you might 
perform in a given role in the manner you typically do in real life. Your can thus see 
how you approach it. Then your LRP can show you how she would handle the situation. 
Finally, you can perform the role-play using the LRP’s approach. Bear in mind that in any 
culture, different individuals have different levels of social skills. At this point, however, 


even people with relatively poor social skills probably have better ones in that society than 
you do. 


CONVERSATIONAL-INTERACTIONAL SKILLS in 


There are certain social skills which are involved,carrying on a conversation. These 
differ from one culture to the next. For example, in an English conversation, there are a 
variety of ways the current speaker can continue to “hold the floor”, and a variety of ways 
the current speaker can give up the floor. To use a simple example, if the speaker says, “Do 
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you know what happened next?” it means that s/he will continue to hold the floor, though 
you may insert a quick “Mm-mm”, or some other appropriate word or phrase, while 
earnestly shaking your head. On the other hand, if the speaker says, “What would you 
have done in that situation?” the effect is to relinquish the floor to the listener, who then 
becomes the speaker. One way to give up the floor is to simply fall silent. But how long 
does the speaker need to remain silent before the listener is free to start talking? That | 
depends entirely on the language and the culture. And there will be some way to hold'the 
floor while you grope for words. Languages have what are called hesitation devices, such 
as the ubiquitous English “uh...”. These can be most helpful to the language learner! 
Languages and cultures will differ with regard to the acceptability of interrupting, or talking 
while the other person is still talking, and each language and culture will have its own ways 
of interrupting. You will notice that the listeners in a conversation follow social rules. 
Rather than sit there looking dead, the listeners will respond in various ways, either with 
words or other vocal sounds, or with non-verbal communication such as head movement 
and facial expressions, or with both verbal and non-verbal communication. An example 
occurred above when the listener said, “Hmm-mm.” 

Like other aspects of language and culture, you can leam a certain amount about the 
rules for conversational interaction by careful observation. However, again as with other 
aspects of language and culture, you will acquire a large amount subconsciously through 
massive exposure to people who are conducting conversational interactions. 


FOCUSING ON SPECIAL ASPECTS OF THE LANGUAGE 


If you're at all like me, you probably keep wondering when I will get around to 
talking about learning the grammar of the language, and improving the accuracy with Which 
you speak the language. How do you find your mistakes? How do you overcome them? 

Actually, I haven't been ignoring this issue. First of all, I pointed out that the vast 
majority of grammatical features of the language, and rules for interaction in the language, 
you will absorb from comprehensible input in your language sessions and real life 
situations. As you become thoroughly familiar with the language, you will naturally acquire 
the ability to use the language correctly with respect to countless details. You will not 
aware of most of those details. If you are a linguist, you may be aware of a lot of details. 
But even if you are a linguist, you will acquire far more than you will be aware of, simply 
by becoming thoroughly familiar with the language, though massive exposure to | 
comprehensible input. : | 

Secondly, [ have talked about things you might do when communication is difficult 
or when it breaks down. This may happen, for example, while you are relating your | 
activities of the previous day to your LRP. In that case the breakdown may occur because 
you lack certain vocabulary or sentence patterns. Similarly, if you are unable to understand 
part of what your LRP or friend says to you, it may be because you lack vocabulary or| 
sentence pattems, or it may be because you lack some area of knowledge regarding local 
life and culture. When the problem involves a sentence Pattern that you have not learned, I 
Suggested that you engage in some communication activity that will provide you with a | 
large amount of exposure to that pattern. For example, Carol Orwig recently told me of | 
leaming, Nugunu, an African language in which there is a special verb tense form that is 

ised for events which occurred on the previous day, as opposed to events further in the 
past. It was easy for her to get a lot of exposure to this form by getting people to recount 
their previous day’s activities. And it was easy to get a lot of practice using this form by 
recounting her own previous day's activities. | 

Most grammatical details will naturally occur with high frequency in specific kinds 
of speech. With a small amount of ingenuity you should be able to think of a way to engage 
in communication which will contain a large number of examples of the particular sentence 
form you wish to focus on. Or you can just make a point of using a particular form ever if 
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it is somewhat artificial. For example, one linguist who was learning Japanese spent a half 
day per week in the home of a Japanese couple. Part of the time they devoted to using 
English in order to benefit her hosts’ language learning, and part of the time they devoted to 
Japanese. for the benefit of her own language learning. She would sometimes have a 
particular sentence pattern in mind and try to use it as often as possible. For example, one 
week she focused on passive sentences in Japanese. So instead of saying “Someone helped 
me” she might say “I was helped”. This gave her a lot of practice with the sentence pattem, 
but it may have led to an unnaturally high incidence of this pattern in her speech, or she 
may have sometimes used the pattern when it was inappropriate. Nevertheless, it was like a 
game between her and her hosts, and it contributed to her ability to use difficult sentence 
patterns. (This story is told in Stevick, 1989, chapter 7). 

If you don’t have a lot of background in grammar, you may find this discussion 
intimidating. You may not remember what passive means. Fortunately, knowing the name 
of a sentence pattern is not necessary. When communication breaks down because the 
person speaking to you uses a form you don’t understand, or because you need to use a 
form which you don’t know how to use, you can summarize the problem on paper in your 
own words, or by writing out examples of the sentence pattern. Suppose the sentence 
causing the difficulty is / was helped. You can focus on this pattern without knowing what 
itis called. Engage your LRP or a friend in communication about times when you, the 
person you are talking to, and others known to either of you, were helped, as well as times 
when you or they were hurt, robbed, tricked, ete., etc. While discussing these things 
attempt to use the / was helped pattern, that is avoiding mention of the person who did the 
helping (or hurting, robbing, tricking, etc.). 

A good exercise for you at this point would be to record the speech of someone 
who doesn't speak English well. Find each place where the person spoke in an unnatural or 
incorrect way, and design a communication activity which highlights the problem sentence 
pattem or vocabulary items. You might want to consider using pictures as a conversational 
aid in some cases. If you go through this exercise, I think you'll get the hang of designing 
communication activities which highlight particular areas of grammar or vocabulary. You 
might also consult Thomson (1993a) where I illustrate communication activities which 
highlight a large variety of possible sentence patterns from the standpoint of leaming to 
comprehend them. 

Something else you will want to consider is reading about the grammar of the 
language, either in textbooks, if there are any, or in linguistic monographs or articles. You 
may not in general be motivated to read about grammar, but since learning this language 
seems to dominate your whole life, you may find that such materials are suddenly 
interesting and rewarding to read. You may not understand all of the technical jargon, but 
the fact that you already know a lot of the language will help you to figure out the meaning 
of the jargon from the language examples that are provided as illustrations of what is being 
described by the jargon! By the way, don’t believe everything you read, especially if the 
writer was not a fluent user of the language for a number of years. 

Now you may have the opposite problem. You may love grammar, and feel 
uncomfortable if you are not trying to consciously think of every aspect of the grammar of 
the language as you learn it. But remember that in principle that is impossible. And 
practically speaking, what advantage is there to spending a lot of time thinking about 
aspects of the grammar that don’t cause you any problem? For example, in English the 
typical word order in a simple sentence is Subject-Verb-Object, as in “John helped Mary” 
(here the subject is John, the verb is helped and the object is Mary). In Urdu, as in many 
languages, the typical order is Subject-Object-Verb (as if we said “John Mary helped”, 
meaning that John helped Mary). In observing many native speakers of English who were 
learning Urdu, I did not see a hint of evidence that anyone had any problem with the basic 
word order, nor have I seen any evidence that native speakers of Urdu who are learning 
English have any trouble with the basic English word order in simple sentences. People 
seem to learn the basic word order pattern effortlessly. So then, it wouldn’t be a good use 
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of time to focus on it for several hours. And myriad details of the language you are learning 
will fall into this category. However, there will be times when you discover that you|do not 
Know some sentence pattern that you need in order to express a particular meaning. You 
can focus on that pattern by using it in communication. 
[Parenthetical note for linguist readers: Many linguists have told me that they can 
only leam to use something in speech once they have consciously analyzed it! Since they 
must know that it is logically impossible to become truly fluent under such a restriction, I 
take this claim as a hyperbolic way of saying that they find linguistic analysis to be 
beneficial to their language learning. That is certainly true of me, and | would blways 
encourage someone facing a difficult, previously unstudied lan guage to get some linguistic 
training. The most important area of analysis for the language learner is probably the 
obligatory closed class inflectional morphemes marking categories such as 
tense/aspect/mood, person/number/class agreement, and case. Most linguists will find it 
helpful to organize forms into paradigms. Still, learning the paradigms and learning to use 
the morphemes in extemporaneous communication are very different activities, 
Now, if any non-linguists are reading this note, please don’t start getting nervous. 
Just go ahead and get your massive comprehensible input, extensive extemporaneous 
speaking practice, and knowledge of the people, and you'll leam the language better than 
many readers who understand expressions such as “obli gatory closed class grammatical 
morphemes”, but who ignore these three key principles of language learning.) 
People leaming English typically have difficulty with the word order that is used in 
questions. Instead of saying “Who has John been helping?” they may want to say “Who 
John has been helping?” For such people, there may be some benefit in focusing on this 
sentence pattern. For example, someone learning English could have her LRP ask her 
hundreds of such questions about photographs which they are jointly viewing, and then the 
language learner could ask hundreds of these questions of the LRP, as a means of | 
practicing the troublesome sentence pattem in the context of real, extemporaneous 
communication. But the point is, only put this sort of special effort into grammatical | 
features that you have trouble with. Much of the grammar will come to you automatically, 
without you worrying about it, or even thinking about it, if you are exposed to massive 
comprehensible input, and engage in extensive extemporaneous communication. | 
There used to be a widespread belief that the learner would benefit from drilling in 
various ways on particular sentence Patterns in the abstract, apart from using the pattems 
meaningfully in communication. The benefits of such pattern drills have been generally 
called into question. Your goal is not to be able to produce the pattern as an end in itself, 
but to use it in communication. You can get just as much practice using a pattern in 
communication as you can manipulati ng itin a meaningless pattern drill. Also, designers of 
pattern drills tended to have the students drill on patterns regardless of whether or not they 
were ones that caused difficulty. In current language courses, such drills are not used | 
nearly as much nor as widely as they once were, since it is recognized that students need to 
be learning to communicate extemporaneously in the language. When the students’ ability 
to communicate is hindered by their lack of familiarity with a particular sentence pattern’ 
hen it is common practice to stop and focus on that pattern. Or if students consistently | 
make certain errors, there may be some focus on the problem. But the more common | 
concem nowadays is to get the students using the language extemporaneously, both as | 
listeners and as speakers. | 
Closely related to the issue of grammar is the question of whether you should get 
ple to tell you whenever you “make a mistake”. There is a near universal belief among 
anguage learners that it is desirable to have every error corrected right while they speak: 
They may tell people, “Please tell me whenever | make a mistake." But does this really | 
make sense? Remember, it is normal to start out speaking very “poorly” and gradually get 
better and better. How can people correct every mistake? Fora long time, unless you only 
say things that you have memorized, almost everything you say will be a “mistake” in the 
sense thal you will not say it in the best or most natural way. But you'll get better if you 
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keep talking and talking, and keep being exposed to language that is correctly formed, and 
within the range of what you can currently understand. The widely accepted view today is 
that you should mainly concentrate on communicating. Concentrate on understandin g 
people, and on getting your point across. If you do that, your speech will improve. But if 
people really were to correct your every “mistake™, you would get very little 
communicating done, since you would spend most of your time talking about the form of 
the language, rather than using the language as best you can to convey your desired 
meaning. 

Having said this, I want to nevertheless offer a reasonable approach to discovering 
weakness and problems in your speech. I say this approach is reasonable because it doesn't 
take you away from real communication, What you do is communicate something to your 
LRP and record it as you talk. If you've been following my suggestions above, you'il be 
doing this anyway. But perhaps once or twice a week you might go over a tape of your 
own speech with your LRP specifically for the purpose of noting ways in which you might 
have said things more naturally, more precisely, or with greater grammatical accuracy. 
Suppose you have made a recording of yourself telling a story to your LRP. Play it back, a 
sentence at a time, and each time ask the LRP if she can think of a better way to say that 
sentence. Often she will have no amendments to suggest. When she does suggest an 
alteration, write it down in your notebook. The page should be divided into three columns. 
In the first, write your original sentence as you said it extemporaneously while telling the 
story. In the second column, write the LRP’s improved version. In the third column write 
out what you perceive your mistake to have been. In the process you will learn new ways 
to express old meanings. Some of the discoveries will feed into your own speaking ability 
at once. In other cases, you may wish to design communication activities which emphasize 
a particular sentence pattern or grammatical element, providing many examples of the 
pattern or element in comprehensible input, and many opportunities to use it in 
extemporaneous speaking. 

Another point at which you may want to think about the grammatical details of the 
language is during your daily time(s) of reflection and journal writing. As you listen to 
tapes of your day’s language learning activities, you can write down any new observations 
you might have about the language. I would encourage you also to be making a simple 
dictionary into which you can daily add new words that you learn. This will provide youa 
means of keeping track of your vocabulary growth. 


Stage III language learning activities 


That was fast! You're already at Stage II]. Imagine how much slower your 
progress would have been if you had left matters to chance. You might have eventually 
reached Stage II, and you might not have. You might have developed a certain level of 
speaking ability, and then become extremely “fluent” in speaking at that low level, without 
much further improvement. This is called fossilizarion. But you haven’t fossilized, because 
you have followed a strategy for exposing yourself to concentrated comprehensible input, 
and for getting extensive practice at extemporaneous speaking. If in addition to using 
powerful strategies during Stage II, you also used powerful and appropriate strategies 
during Stage I, and assuming the language is of average difficulty, then you'll have only 
been learing it for three or three months and already you'll have reached Stage III. Stage 
HI is a long stage. You'll be in Stage III for many months. 

Atall stages, the goals are the same: get massive comprehensible input, engage in 
extensive extemporaneous speaking, and get to know the people who speak the language 
you are learning. Achieving these goals gets easier as you go. In Stage I, which may not 
have lasted all that long (depending on how you went about it), achieving these goals 
required a lot of ingenuity. Therefore I needed to write at considerable length about Stage I 
language learning activities in Thomson (1993a), where I also took the reader well into 
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Stage II . The Stage I} activities which achieve these same three goals are far simpler, and 
my discussion of them here is somewhat briefer than my discussion of Stage | activities 
there. My discussion of the Stage I1] activities will be similarly brief. This is partly die to 
the fact that the methods discussed here provide extremely rich comprehensible input and 
conversational interaction without the sort or semi-artificial “‘gimmickry” that was needed in 
Stages I and II. Here in the truest sense, you learn the language by using the language 
rather than by focusing on the language as such. 


GETTING EXPOSURE TO INPUT ON FAMILIAR TOPICS 


I have defined the stages in terms of what it takes for your input to be 
comprehensible. At Stage I, you had difficulty understanding speech that was not clearly 
supported by pictures, objects or actions. At Stage II, you had difficulty understandi g 
speech unless the content was fairly predictable, or else was carefully and tediously 
negotiated with a sympathetic native speaker. Now at Stage III, you still have difficul ty 
understanding speech unless you are familiar with the topic, and you hear everything in its 
full context. You continue to need to negotiate meaning with your conversational partners, ® 
but it is not nearly as difficult as it was at the beginning of Stage II. During early Stage II, 
you relied a lot on a small number of friends who were specially committed to you and 
knew you well, and were therefore good at communicating with you. Now you can greatly 
broaden the number of people with whom you can fruitfully negotiate meaning in 
conversation, since it is no longer such a taxing experience. 

Now you need lots of input in which familiar topics are discussed. Suppose yg are 
a physics student, and you have the opportunity to enroll in a physics course dealing with 
an area of physics that you would like to learn more about. That will give you a lot of 
comprehensible input on a topic that is already somewhat familiar to you. (You may get a 
‘C' in the course, but who cares?) 

For most languages, taking university courses in the language will not be a ‘ 
Possibility, but you may still be able to find people who can talk to you about topics with 
which you are somewhat familiar. A story that is unknown to you, but drawn from your 
own cultural background would also qualify as comprehensible input in Stage III. For 
example, your LRP could learn a story from one of your fellow language learners, or some 
other friend belonging to your own national background, and then tell you the story in your 
new language. If you are a church going person, you may find that much of the materidl in 
sermons is on topics which are familiar to you. 


BECOMING FAMILIAR WITH UNFAMILIAR TOPICS 


However, there is something far more important than getting people to talk to you 
on familiar topics. There is a severe limit to how far that can take you, What is more 
important is for you to increase the number of local topics with which you are familiar. 
This takes us back to the matter of schemas, and the fact that successful communication 
depends on a large body of shared knowledge and experience. Recall how your 
understanding of my traffic ticket anecdote depended on your knowing the general schema 
of how traffic tickets are given in North America. Each culture has a large number of 
schemas that are partly or wholly unique to it. Also, there will be schemas which are 
important in your new culture which were far less important in your original culture. I go 
many years at a time in Canada without ever attending a wedding, and when J do, it is 
quickly over. In Pakistan, by contrast, weddings are one of the major social events. They 
are very elaborate, and the activities associated with engagements and weddings go on for 
days. Now a Pakistani learning my culture would probably think that s/he needed to 
quickly learn the general Canadian wedding schema. Of course, it is something s/he needs 
to learn, but it is far less important than s/he might imagine. A Canadian in Pakistan might 
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likewise under-estimate the importance of learning the wedding schema. In either case, it 
would be a serious mistake to assume that just because the two cultures both have 
weddings, the schemas are the same, or even similar. 

This obviously brings us back to the Principle III. Learn to know the people whose 
language you are learning. From here on in, Principle II] is in the foreground. During 
Stage III, as long as you are applying Principle IH in a major way, you will be exposing 
yourself to increasing comprehensible input (Principle 1), and engaging in extensive 
extemporaneous speaking (Principle II) without worrying about it. 

To some extent, you were learning cultural schemas when you used the Series 
Method. However, your point in using the Series Method was to hear speech that was 
highly predictable. That assumed that in using the Series Method you concentrated on 
schemas that were already familiar to you. This puts them into the category of gimmicky, 
semi-artificial communication activities. The advantage was that it made the content 
predictable, and hence comprehensible, during Stage II. This enabled you to become 
familiar with a lot of new vocabulary, and gave you a lot of practice in listening to the 
language with understanding. But in normal communication, a speaker does not tell the 
listeners the minutest details of things they already know. 

You can now use the Series Method with all kinds of schemas that are unfamiliar to 
you. Your goal can be to become familiar enough with these series that you can produce 
them yourself, in your own words. That does not mean that you memorize them. Rather, 
you may have several people tell you a series, and then you attempt to tell the basic series to 
several people as best you can. Some of “your own words” will be words that you have 
acquired in the process of learning the series. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC INTERVIEWING 


The Series Method brought us to the brink of one of the major Phase III learning 
activities— ethnographic interviewing. However, ethnographic interviewing is far more like 
normal everyday communication than the series method is. In authentic communication, it 
is commonly the case that the speaker has information that the listener lacks, the listener 
desires the information, and the speaker desires to give the information to the listener. This 
is often true in ethnographic interviewing. The LRP has information which you lack. You 
desire this information, and she desires to give-it to you. It is still not natural 
communication in the sense of being exactly like the speech that goes on in conversations 
between two native speakers. First of all, you are being told things that native speakers 
would not need to be told, since they already know those things. Second, your LRP is still 
using careful, simplified speech in talking to you, in order to enable you to understand her 
more fully and more easily than you would be able to understand her if she spoke to you 
exactly as she speaks to native speakers. 

The word “ethnography”, in its most general meaning, refers to the description of 
culture. When people speak of ethnographic methods nowadays, they generally have a 
more specific meaning in mind: coming to understand a culture from within its own frame 
of reference, through intensive observation and interaction with members of that culture. A 
professional ethnographer is first of all a skilled observer, noticing, and recording, a 
myriad of details in a situation which the untrained observer might miss. After making 
extensive observations of specific events, the ethnographer attempts to understand the 
cultural system which gives meaning to those specific events. From the standpoint of a 
member of the culture, how is each event related to other events, and how is each 
understood in terms of its causes and its purpose? The ethnographer attempts to uncover 
the organized knowledge system by which members of the culture regulate their behaviour 
and interaction. The crucial idea here is that the ethnographer seeks the insider's perspective 
on events and relationships within the culture. Can you see why the language learner needs 
a good deal of this ethnographic spirit? Spradley says that his book on ethnographic 
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interviewing is “in a sense... a set of instructions for learning another language” 
(Spradley, 1980, p. 21) . | 

What you want to do as a language-learner-cum-ethnographer is to get people, to 
reveal to you their knowledge of their culture, and to allow you to start seeing their world 
through their eyes, Often this will mean getting people to talk about things which they 
know, but do not often consciously think about. You will need to keep emphasizing to 
people that you are really ignorant of even the simple details of their lives. Then, as people 
tell you things that to them are hardly worth mentioning because they are such common 
knowledge, you should express appreciation, reminding them that you are quite ignorant 
even of such mundane, common facts of life there. 

A challenge you face right off is how to decide which areas of the culture to ask 
about. You may have already been making a list of social situations, back when you Were 
looking for conversational topics by touring the community. A social situation, in 
Spradley’s terms, can be understood in terms of 1) a place, 2) actors, and 3) activities. (see 
Spradley, 1980, pp 39 to 52) . By a place is meant either some specific place, such as the 
village square, or a type of place, such as a comfield. People use that place or type ofj place 
for a particular purpose or set of purposes. For example, the village square might be used 
for feasts, and for political speeches. When a place is being used for a purpose, that 
purpose will be defined by who the actors, or participants, are and by what they do. In the 
case of political speeches the actors may be the chief, or some other political figure, and the 
crowd who stand and listen to the speech. The acriviries include the giving of the speech, 
which will have certain typical characteristics, and they will also include all that the 
members of the crowd do while listening. 

In any culture there will be a large number of social situations. Think of breakfast. 
What is the place? Who are the actors? What are the activities? Or how about an interchange 
between a salesperson with a wagon load of goods, and a potential customer at the door of 
her home? Or how about a woman at the village well? Or how about two women meetin gat 
the village well? The world is filled with social situations. Even a single day of detailed 
observations should provide you with a long list of social situations that can form the basis 
for discussion with your LRP and other friends. In addition, in the course of intervie ing 
people you will leam of many social situations that you have not yet observed. Your aim is 
always to discuss a specific social situation with people who actually participate in it. They 
are the ones who are certain to possess the cultural knowledge which underlies successful 
performance in that social situation. 

The interview itself makes extensive use of questions. Spradley (1979, pp 85-91) 
describes thirteen different varieties of questions under the general heading of descriptive 
questions. These fall into five major categories: 


1) Grand tour questions 

2) Mini-tour questions 

3) Example questions 

4) Experience Questions 

5) Native language questions 


Native language questions are used to find out how to talk about particular 
experiences, For example, Spradley wanted to ask tramps in Seattle about the experience of 
getting arrested, but first he needed to find out their terms for Jail, and for getting arrested. 
It turned out that a jail was referred to as the bucket and bein g arrested was described as 
making the bucket. Once he knew the correct terms, he was able to ask people to tell him all 
about making the bucket. Since he was interested in tapping their knowledge of their world 
and experience, it was important that he use their terms. Only their terms specifically refer 
to their experience. If he were to simply ask about “getting arrested and going to jail" he 
might get a lot of information, but he would be working from his own pre-existing frame 
of reference rather than from the frame of reference of the tramps. 
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For you as a language learner, the application of this principle is straightforward. If 
you want to learn about the experience of using a taxi, you could simply ask about it in 
some way that is communicatively adequate, perhaps using communication strategies. But 
why not begin by learning how to ask about the using taxis? Then suppose the person you 
are questioning uses a generic word to describe the person who hires the taxi. The generic 
word might mean “person” or perhaps “customer”. You should ask if that is the normal 
word used to describe that person. You may find that there is a more specific word such as 
passenger. Now you will be better able to ask questions about passengers using the 
language that is normally used in that culture. You can increase the likelihood of getting the 
normal expressions by asking people to use the term they would use when talking toa 
normal participant in that culture. Needless to say, your goal is to ask your questions, and 
hear the responses, entirely in the new language. 

Now let's go back to the first type of question in Spradley’s list: grand tour 
questions. You may bave observed a number of social situations in the com field, including 
some sort of religious ceremony, the ploughing of the field, and the planting of the com. A 
grand tour question dealing with the planting of the com might have the form “Could you 
tell me everything you do during a day of corn planting?” This is what Spradley calls a 
typical grand tour question. Ìt is called typical because it is not asking about a specific day’s 
planting, but rather about a typical day’s planting. This is a good starting point, because it 
helps you to start internalizing the general schema which will serve you as you discuss any 
specific day of planting. Spradley’s second type of grand tour question deals with a 
specific instance, and is thus labeled a specific grand tour question. You might ask, “Could 
you tell me everything that you did yesterday as a part of your day’s com planting?” I find 
that I get a much fuller answer to a specific grand tour question than to a typical grand tour 
question. Just the same, dealing first with the answer to a typical grand tour question, and 
learning the appropriate language for discussing the situation, will improve the likelihood 
of your understanding a large part of the responses to the specific grand tour questions. 
Spradley also talks about guided grand tour questions and task-related grand tour 
questions. In answering a guided grand tour question, someone might take you to the 
cornfield, and describe the activities that go on there as you walk about the field together. 
In the task-related variety, you would ask your friend questions about the activity right as it 
is being performed. 

Perhaps the grandest tour you can ask for is a description of a typical lifetime. 
Many of the events and stages that are mentioned in a description of a rypical lifetime will 
provide ideas for additional grand tour questions. For example, you might hear that a major 
ceremony occurs when a child is six months old. Such a ceremony would provide the basis 
for a grand tour question. You could also ask for a specific description of a specific 
person's entire life. In most cases, this would involve people telling the story of their own 
lives. It is good to get such accounts from people of a variety of ages and backgrounds. 

In addition to asking about a typical life-time, and a specific life time, you might ask 
about a typical year, a typical month or week (if it’s relevant) and a typical day, meaning a 
day in general, as opposed to a day during planting, a day during harvesting, or a market 
day. You can also ask for specific tours of such time units. 

Mini-tour questions arise directly out of grand tour questions. Your common 
procedure in asking a grand tour question would be to tape record the response and then go 
over the tape with the person who gave the response. As you go over the recording, you 
will notice details that could be elaborated on. For example, when a motor-rickshaw driver 
gave me a grand tour of what he does when he gives a ride to a passenger, he mentioned 
Starting the rickshaw. When we went over the recording, I asked how he starts the 
rickshaw. That was a mini-tour question. By way of response, he told me in some detail 
the steps he goes through in starting the rickshaw. Like grand tour questions, mini-tour 
questions can by typical, specific, guided or task related. For example, I could have asked 
him to take me to his rickshaw and give me a demonstration, with explanation, as he started 
the motor. That would have been a task related mini-tour question. In addition to 
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suggesting mini-tour questions, the responses to grand tour questions will also suggest 
additional grand tour questions. | 

Like mini-tour questions, example questions grow out of the answers to other 
questions. For instance, in discussing planting corn, your friend might mention poor 
cornfields, and you could then ask for some examples of poor cornfields. It may turn|that 
there are a variety of conditions that can make a particular field a poor one. | 

Experience questions involve asking the person to tell an interesti ng experience. 
You might ask, “Have you ever had an especially interesting experience planting corn.” It 
is good if you have worked through some grand tour questions and mini-tour questions on 
the same topic before asking experiences questions. That is because the responses to the 
grand tour questions and mini tour questions will supply you with cultural schemas which 
will enable you to comprehend the stories that are told in response to experience questions, 
My rickshaw driver friend told of a time when a female passenger jumped out of his 
moving rickshaw without his knowledge because she had doubts about his intentions. This 
story revealed a number of values that go into defining good rickshaw driving, and also 
opened up wider cultural issues having to do with interactions between men and women. 

There is much more to Spradley’s method than this. Asking descriptive questions is 
just the first step. The subsequent steps take you more deeply into understanding how 
members of the society experience the component parts of social situations. Spradley takes 
you from seeing a mere social situation, that is, actors performing activities in a place,|to 
uncovering a cultural scene, that is, understanding the meanings that members of the 
culture attach to the actors and activities, and how those actors and activities are related to 
one another and to other actors and activities. An important concept is the cultural doniain. 
You can spot cultural domains within the answers to descriptive questions when the 
speaker indicates, either explicitly or implicitly, something along the lines of X is a type of 
Y, or X is a way to do Y. Here you can see that the speaker is assuming a whole category 
of objects or actions within the culture. For example, in connection with corn-planting! 
your friend might mention that planting com on the day someone died can cause bad luck. 
‘This might suggest two possible cultural domains: causes of bad luck, and instances of bad 
luck. 

As you spot possible cultural domains, you should try to flesh them out. What are 
some other things that cause bad luck? You may be able to add to the list by questioning 
many people. What are some things that happen to people who have bad luck? In addition 
to noticing possible cultural domains while going over the tape-recorded responses to 
descriptive questions, you may also notice possibilities through direct observation. 
Sometimes simply observing complexity is enough to clue you into a cultural domain. If 
you observed a sweets shop in South Asia, you would notice a considerable variety of 
sweets. Here is a conspicuous area of knowledge which may be universally shared by 
members of the culture. What are all those sweets? What Meanings are attached to them? 
You might learn that certain sweets are distributed to nei ghbors on certain occasions. That 
could clue you into a cultural domain. This domain might start out as “Occasions when 
people distribute the sweet called laddu to their neighbors”. Once you get a list of such 
occasions you can then find a better name for the cultural domain by reading the list of 
occasions to people and asking people for a cover term that refers to all such occasions. 
People might respond by saying, “Those are all examples of times of celebration.” Once 
you have the cover term, times of celebration, it might prompt people to come up with 
additional instances of the domain, that is, additional times of celebration, which may go 
beyond those in which the sweet call laddu is distributed to nei ghbors. The distribution of 
laddu to neighbors might then turn out to be itself one instance of a cultural domain of ways 
tocelebrate. 

The label for cultural domain might be similar to one of following: 


Ways to do X 
Kinds of X 
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Parts of an X 

Stages in doing X 

Places to X 

Reasons for X 

Uses of X 

A good time to look for possible cultural domains is when you are privatfly 
listening to the tape recordings of your interviews. Not all of the possibilities yoùSpot will 
pay off, but many will. Out the numerous examples of cultural domains that you find, a 
few will turn out to be particularly fruitful. This was the case when Spradley began 
learning all the ways io make a flop which were generally known to tramps in Seattle. It 
tumed out that there were over a hundred ways to make a flop, and that this knowledge 
was generally shared by members of the tramp community. When you stumble onto such 
an extensive cultural domain, you know that you are dealing with an area of major concern 
within the culture. 

For fuller details, and further steps in ethnographic analysis, you will need to refer 
to Spradley (1979, 1980). I hope I have whetted your appetite for using ethnographic 
interviewing as a major means of improving your language ability during Stage II]. 
Ethnographic interviewing achieves the goals related to Principles I and II. Many responses 
to questions will be lengthy, providing comprehensible input at the time, as well as later 
when you listen to the tapes. You can go over the tapes in detail with the speaker, 
discussing what she said, and clarifying what needs to be clarified. This will stimulate a 
large amount of extemporaneous communication. Once you are familiar with a lengthy 
response to a question, you can attempt to say it in your own words. For example, suppose 
your LRP has given you a verbal grand tour of a wedding, telling of each event in 
sequence. After going over the tape, you can rewind it, and then attempt to describe a 
typical wedding yourself. After each few details that you describe, you can play a little bit 
more of the tape, and see how close your description is to that of your LRP. You would 
need to do this with that LRP present, so you would actually have someone to talk to. 

In addition to satisfying Principles | and II (comprehensible input and 
extemporaneous communication), through ethnographic interviewing, you will be getting 
to know the people on a major scale (Principle III). As you become thoroughly familiar 
with an ever increasing number of areas of local experience, knowledge and belief, you 
will be increasing the number of topics that are familiar to you. The result of this will be 
that when you hear people talking in any context or situation, you will increasingly find that 
it provides you with additional comprehensible input. Thus eventually you will reach the 
point where much of what you hear said in the course of your life will directly contribute to 
your language learning (Stage IV). 


THERE ARE SO MANY WAYS TO TALK 


I mentioned the lecturer who could speak fluent English when talking about his 
field of expertise, but whose speech became halting when he began talking about a party he 
had recently been to. This illustrated the importance of learning to talk about all of the 
normal topics of everyday life. But there is more involved than learning the appropriate 
vocabulary and idioms for a particular area of subject matter. People would normally 
lecture in a form of language that is different from the form in which they would chat about 
the events of Saturday night's party. Within a single language, there are different forms of 
language, known as language varieties. The fact that you are good at one variety does not 
mean you are good at them all. 

Itis often noted that written language is different from spoken language. Some of 
these differences are related to the fact that a reader has as much time as s/he may desire to 
process what is on the page, whereas a listener must process speech as rapidly as it is 
spoken, and attempt to keep up with the speaker. One result of this is that written language 
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may use more complicated sentences. Also, a writer can be much more careful than a 
speaker, since s/he can slowly edit and revise what she writes. Spoken language, on the 
other hand will contain many false starts and incomplete sentences and errors of various 
types. 

But it may be an oversimplification to contrast spoken and written language in this 
way. Biber (1986) shows that a more basic difference has to do with whether the language 
used is highly interactive, which is more common with conversational speech, or more 
Carefully edited, which is more common with writing. But some spoken language is 
relatively careful, as in the case of a prepared speech, and some written language is 
somewhat interactive in style, as in the case of a note from a child toa classmate. Another 
factor that Biber shows to distinguish different varieties of the language has to do with 
whether the content is abstract or concrete. Abstract lan guage occurs, for example, when 
Someone is proposing reasons for making a particular decision, or giving explanations of 
why something is the way it is. Concrete language deals with specific things, situations and 
events in the world. Still another of Biber’s factors in determining the general variety of 
language that is used has to do with whether the speaker is discussing some particular 
displaced situation, as in the case of a story about something that happened at another time 
and place, or is talking either about the immediate here and now, or about the world in 
general. 

[Parenthetical note: I have only dealt with one small aspect of language varieties. Other 

issues relate to geographical varieties (called dialects), male varieties and female varieties 

{called genderlects), and varieties based on the social status of the speaker (called 

sociolects), etc.} 

Characteristics of language of the type discussed by Biber will show up to different 
degrees in the different situations in which language is used. For example, a news 
broadcast will be quite edited, and generally concrete, dealing with specific situations! but it 
may contain interviews which are more interactive , and excerpts of speeches, which are 
More abstract. More careful, edited varieties of language, such as lectures, may seem more 
difficult than simple conversation, in that they involve more complicated sentences, and a 
larger number of distinct vocabulary items. However, less careful, unedited varieties of 
language may seem more difficult than careful varieties, in that they involve rapid, slurred 
speech, and leave the listener or reader to supply a lot of implied information. In the final 
analysis, different varieties of language bring their own varieties of difficulties with them, 
and so the key is to learn them all, by exposing yourself to comprehensible input in them 
all, and getting practice in the extemporaneous, creative use of the ones that are relevant to 
you. In some cases, as with news broadcasts, you only need to worry about 
comprehension ability. 

You may need to look around you once again, and start making a list of the kinds of 
language events that occur in the community, and the contexts in which language is used. 
There may be somewhat different varieties of the language used for conversation between 
strangers, conversation between friends, conversation in a family, school room teaching, 
university lectures, sermons, stories by the campfire, stories for small children, telephone 
conversations, personal letters, business letters, newspapers, etc. You probably shouldn’t 
Worry too much about what goes into defining every different variety of language. It will 
have to do with a variety of features of the language including the choice of words, the! 
used of fixed phrases and sentences, the complexity of sentences and the types of sentences 
and grammatical constructions. If you are a linguist, you may analyze a lot of these details, 
but once again, it is impossible to analyze as much as you hope to acquire, so you again 
must put some faith in the input hypothesis: with lots of exposure to comprehensible 
speech and writing in all of these different modes and situations, you will develop a feel for 
what variety of language goes with which situation. 

Some of these varieties of language will be less important than others. You should 
concern yourself with the ones that are part of the shared experience of everyone in the 
society, and those that relate to your special areas of expertise and work. You will want to 
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expose yourself to respectably large samples of language as used in the different situations. 
To the extent possible, you should tape record samples of the different varieties of spoken 
language. 

a “In some cases, as with news broadcasts, that is easy. So why don't I use news 
broadcasts to illustrate the general strategy for learning a special variety of language. 
(Unfortunately, in the case of most of the world’s languages, there are no news 
broadcasts.) If there are, and if you have not yet learned to understand them, they may 
impress you as representing a difficult variety of language. Record a few news broadcasts 
on tape and go over them with your LRP, in the normal manner. That is, discuss the 
recordings bit by bit, adding new words and idioms to your vocabulary tape as necessary 
in the manner suggested earlier, and discussing areas of culture and experience that are new 
to you. After going over these tapes thoroughly with your LRP, continue to listen to them 
privately. Once you have processed a few fifteen minute news broadcasts, you will 
probably find that you can now follow brand new news broadcasts surprisingly well, and 
can often successfully guess at the meaning of new words. So then, this variety of 
language turns out to be less difficult than you expected. You may find the same to be true 
of any variety of language you tackle. 

Some varieties of language will be less easy to tape-record than news broadcasts, 
but it will still be worth the effort. For example, you may want to get the preacher’s 
Permission before tape-recording a sermon, and even more so the chief's permission before 
tape-recording his speech. Your comprehension ability has now reached the point where 
you can work easily with relatively poor quality recordings. It’s not that you no longer care 
about the quality of the recordings, but you can get by with relatively poor quality ones 
when that is the best you can do. The hardest language to tape record is possibly the most 
important variety of language for you to learn. It is what Burling (1982) calls rapid 


colloquial styles. He testifies eloquently to the difficulty language learners can have with 
ordinary “street speech”. 


It was relatively easy for me to gain access to formal varieties of Swedish. I 
leamed to read, to understand the news on the radio, and even to understand the 
relatively formal language of a classroom lecture, but I was often baffled by the 
language spoken over coffee cups (p. 95). 


Burling goes on to suggest that rapid colloquial speech is probably not, in principle, 
more difficult than other varieties of the language. But the learner needs to tackle this 
particular variety. The methods I have proposed will work here too. Go over tape 
recordings with your LRP until you can understand them easily. Collect several hours of 
such speech. going over it with your LRP as each sample is recorded. Once you have 
thoroughly gone over a sample, and are familiar with it, listen repeatedly to the tape. In 
addition, with this kind of language, as with any other, you need to continue experiencing 
itin brand new, real-life situations. In some cases the “informal” variety of the language 
may be essentially a different language from the “formal” variety. This would be the case 
with German in Switzerland, for example. With most of the world’s languages, the 
difference between varieties will not be this great. 

Granted, it is not easy to tape-record the mast informal colloquial speech as used in 
relaxed chit-chat. And it may not be necessary. But if you find that you have the problem 
that Burling describes above, it may be worth the effort. You might ask your friends to talk 
with each other in your home about topics like “my most embarrassing moment,” or “a time 
when I was in danger of being killed”. With the right topics people will quickly become 
absorbed in what they are talking about, and forget all about the lapel microphones clipped 
to their collars. It is also good if you can get two strong minded individuals to interact on a 
topic with regard to which they hold opposing views. To work on your speaking ability, 
you can yourself participate in such a lively discussion, and later, with the help of your 
LRP, go over your own performance as captured on tape, and find ways that you might 
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have been more colloquial. You can do the same with other varieties of language that you 
use, such as lectures, sermons, telephone conversations, personal letters, stories by the 
campfire, or whatever. 

In deciding which varieties of language to specifically work on, you can use your 
needs list, or your list of language events that occur in the culture, or simply reflect on your 
life. Is there some particular vanety of language thatis difficult, and for which you k enly 
feel your lack. Perhaps it is stories by the campfire. I'll use this as an example, and you can 
make appropriate adjustments for your own situation. For example, with you the need 
might be to understand sermons, or soap operas. But let’s assume that you are concemed 
with stories told by the campfire. You do fine with rapid colloquial conversational 
interaction, but you really feel left out when the fireside stories begin. Then tackle fireside 
stories. They may be quite lengthy at times, so you might want to look for several which 
are reasonably short. Tape record them, in as natural a setting as possible. If you can’t 
record them at the fireside, try at least to have a small audience of native speakers, or at 
least a single native speaker, for the story teller to talk to as you make the recording. Later 
go over the tapes with your LRP. Each time you fail to understand something, find out 
why. It may be that you are lacking many of the cultural schemas which the story teller 
takes for granted. When you find this to be the case, stop and doa grand tour question, or 
a mini-tour question to help fill in this gap in your knowledge of the culture. Explore any 
areas of the culture which you need to understand in order to understand the stories. Work 
with new vocabulary or sentence patterns in the usual manner. Once you can understand 
most of what is on the tapes, listen to them privately many times. 

As you work through tapes with your LRP, and become thoroughly familiar with 
what is on them, you can add any extended speech samples you record, along with the 
stories themselves, to your ever growing comprehensible corpus. By the end of Stage III 
you may have fifty hours of tape recorded speech in this corpus. You can pull any tape off 
the rack, and play any part of it, and listen with understanding. In Thomson (1992) I 
Suggested that your comprehensible corpus might contain an hour of comprehensible 
material covering the range of what you learned to comprehend during Stage I. During 
Stage II you might add another four hours of the types of predictable speech which were 
typical of Stage il: familiar stories, accounts of recent events known to both you and your 
LRP, Series Method materials, etc. During Stage III, you might add another forty-five! 
hours of material. That sounds like a lot, but fifteen minutes of material three times a week 
for ten months equals forty five hours. Fifteen minutes of material from ethnographic | 
interviewing or other sources such as campfire stories should keep you plenty busy with 
your LRP for an hour or two. If the language has a writing system, and scribes are 
relatively inexpensive to hire, you would do well to have a lot of this material transcribed, 
since the written variety can provide powerful reinforcement of the spoken input. If you are 
a linguist or anthropologist, or folklorist, then you will clearly want to have a lot of the 
material transcribed, so that you can process it in various ways and archive it. Asa linguist 
with an interest in discourse structure, you will want to attempt to collect five or ten hours 
of speech from people who have a reputation as outstandin g speakers, speaking to real 
audiences of at least one other native speaker, saying things that are important to them, and 
which they are wanting to say to the particular audience (see Austin Hale's suggestions 
described in Thomson, 1992). 

Friends of mine have gotten much of their comprehensible corpus by having people 
read written materials aloud onto tape. This way they could first practice reading, and 
discuss sections which they found incomprehensible, and add to their vocabulary tape, 
etc., as appropriate, while working on their reading skills. Then the LRP would read the 
material into a tape recorder. Much of the material was geared toward children’s education, 
making this a good way for the learners to acquire a lot of the widely shared knowledge of 
the community. 

I place a lot of emphasis on working with tapes. Obviously, most language learners 
in times past, if they succeeded, did so without the help of tapes. And despite my constant 
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reference to them, you should not forget that they are a supplement to your real-life 
exposure to the language —conversational interaction and involvement in communication 
events of various types. Most of your “massive comprehensible input” will ultimately come 
from such real-life experiences. The value of your language sessions and your use of tapes 
is that they accelerate the rate at which this real-life input becomes comprehensible. But 
then you need to keep getting the real-life input. That is why, if you are a full-time language 
leamer, you are devoting two hours or more per day to social visiting and other 
involvement in communication events. In many ways your language sessions and tapes 
feed into this real life language exposure. For example, if part of your real-life exposure 
involves listening to sermons, you use your language sessions as a means of improving 
your ability to understand sermons. And while you are visiting someone socially, or being 
visited, if you have been doing ethnographic interviewing related to “ways to catch a 
rabbit”, or “all that goes on in a naming ceremony”, then you attempt to engage in 
conversation about “ways to catch a rabbit,” or “all that goes on in a naming ceremony”. 
But your language sessions are not limited to things which will immediately feed into your 
outside communication experiences. Remember the human navel? You have a huge amount 
of language to become familiar with in order to be able to cope with the endless variety of 
unpredictable real-life communication needs that will arise. Your language sessions and 
tapes, in addition to feeding into specific communication needs which you face in the 
outside world, also contribute to your general communication ability which you constantly 
need in the outside world. In any case, in the midst of all of my emphasis on language 
sessions and tapes, don’t lose sight of the fact that the main thing you are concerned about 
is the outside world, chock full of people communicating in this language in all its varieties. 


What about Stage IV? 


That naturally brings us to Stage IV. In this stage you are no longer a full-time 
language learner. Since most of the language you are exposed to in real life is immediately 
comprehensible to you, your main concern is to be sure that you are exposed to the 
language in a major way, on an ongoing basis, in real life. This has a Jot to do with the 
choices you make in relation to your lifestyle. Suppose you are now going to work ata 
desk forty hours per week, and you have two choices. You can rent a plush, spacious, 
well-furnished, air-conditioned office of the sort commonly rented by the people who held 
your job before you did. Or alternatively, you can rent a desk in an office shared bya 
number of local office workers who interact in your new language off and on through the 
day. Then suppose you need a secretary. You can hire one with excellent English, or you 
can hire one who finds it much easier to speak your new language with you than to speak 
English with you. And you can choose a residence that isolates you from people, or one in 
which you cannot avoid interacting with people. When people try to visit you, you can 
drop whatever you are doing and communicate a clear message of “Right now, you are 
more important to me than anything else”, or you can communicate an implicit message of 
“You're interrupting something important”. Such reactions will be part of what determines 
whether your visitors are many and frequent, or few and far between. 

You may not be an office worker, but whatever you are doing, you will face similar 
life-style choices. If you choose a work situation, co-workers, a residential situation, and a 
leisure life which keep you immersed in the language, you will continue to progress in the 
language, since you'll continue to receive massive comprehensible input (Principle 1), to 
engage in extensive extemporaneous speaking (Principle II), and to get to know the people 
who speak the language (Principle III). But you may also become bumed out before your 
time. Therefore, as part of your highly effective lifestyle you need to allow for adequate 
escapes and retreats. Have a place that you can get away to whenever you feel the need for 
a little peace and quiet. Have a private place where you can go to work when you must 
have a few days of uninterrupted, concentrated work. And have some close friends among 
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people from your own cultural background or a similar one. Don't spend the majority, of 
your time with them, but do spend quality time with them fairly frequently. And when you 
are with them, don’t fall into the trap of talking negatively about the host society. That can 
quickly get you feeling down in the dumps. True, there is also a point in talking openly 
with such friends about your frustrations, and knowing that they won't condemn you for 
it. But some people get into the habit of flippantly running down the host society, making it 
a major topic of conversation, whenever they are with fellow foreigners. If you have really 
been serious about getting to know the people who speak the language (Principle IHI), such 
talk will make you uncomfortable, since it is most often rooted ina deep lack of 
understanding of the host people where you are living. 

I don’t want to give the impression that you will not want to get further help from 
someone like an LRP during Stage IV. But it will probably be more of an occasional thing 
rather than full time. Do you want to perfect your speech? You can continue recording! 
yourself as you use the language in communication, and go over the tapes with an LRP. 
Almost anybody can serve as an LRP at this point. If you find that you are having trouble 
with a particular aspect of the language, you can devise a communication activity which 
will allow you to use the problem construction or vocabulary items repeatedly. Finally, you ® 
can work on written composition. When writing the language it is much easier to get all of 
the grammatical details right than when speaking it, since you have all the time you need to 
think about what you are writing, and you can easily go back and make corrections. So you 
may want to write compositions of various sorts and go over them with an LRP to discover 
Vaneties of errors you may be unaware of. Actually, it is profitable to work on written 
composition in this way even during earlier stages, especially Stage III. Similarly, you can 
benefit considerably from reading, especially if there is a large body of literature in the 
language. As a matter of fact, to a large extent, you become a good writer as a result of 
massive comprehensible input which you receive as a reader. When you have difficulty 


understanding portions of written material that you are reading, these can provide the basis 
for discussions with an LRP. 


Conclusion 


As] said at the outset, all you really need to remember are three key principles: 


Principle I: Expose yourself to massive comprehensible input (possibly includin g 
written input). 5 

Principle Il: Engage in extensive extemporaneous speaking (and possibly writing). 
Principle IH: Learn to know the people whose language you are learning. 


The rest of what I have written was intended to make these principles meaningful. 
First I explained some of the main thinking behind them. Then I showed concrete ways to 
put them into practice. One additional principle is important: the best way of putting these 
three principles into practice will depend on your stage of language learning. In Stage IV, 
merely listening to a story by the campfire provides you with comprehensible input. In 
Stage Il. the same story would be utterly incomprehensible, mainly just a blur of sound, 
and therefore it would not qualify as comprehensible input. 

You may come up with many of your own approaches and activities which put the 
three principles into practice. No one will do everything exactly according to my 
Suggestions, and some people may end up using approaches that are very different indeed. 
However you go about it, if you expose yourself to massive comprehensible input, engage 
in extensive extemporancous speaking, and get to know the people whose language you are 
learning, and if you do these three things persistently enough for a long enough time, you 
won't do badly. You won’t do at all badly. I promise 
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Kick-starting Your Language Learning: Becoming a Basic 
Speaker Through Fun and Games Inside a Secure Nest 


Greg Thomson 
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Your very first language session 
TPR-Total (and minimal) Physical Response. 
Back to your first language session............. 
TPR with lots of junk “(Object Manipulation). 
TPR a5 roleplay ensen neante 
Pictures—the language learner's gold mine 
Back to your first session again 
For those want to start talking in 
After your language session iS OVEF......ssssseee 
Using tape-recordings of your sessions 
Daily record keeping —more than just a frill. 
Planning each session.. 
Your daily routine.. 
Some more advanced techniques for increasing your ability to understand the 
language „snes. 
Getting on with talking 
“How soon should I start talking 
General Principles in Starting to Speak the Language 
Survival expressions ......ssscse-ssessessssessessseeseccnncensesnees 
Heavy duty two-way communication: a new phase begins. 
Biting the bullet, or taking the plunge, whichever you prefer 
Incorporating heavy duty t two-way communication into your daily 
language learning 
“Some tech q py p 
1) Leam to converse on chosen top 7 
3) Conversation practice through role-play 
4) Use the series method, but you be the ake 
5) Tell tales. 
6) Focus on structure 
Biting another bullet, or taking another plunge, as you wish . 
Ideas for vocabulary and sentence pattems to learn to comprehend in order to 
become a basic speaker ........ccsesessesecsessersessersoees eatedonssneevacs: 
Some ideas for v ry to learn to understand. 
Which vocabulary items should I learn first? 
Some categories of vocabulary ...........sseseee 
Words for referring to human beings.. 
Items used by human beings.... 
Places frequented by humans.. 
Common substances not yet covered .. 
Nature... 
£ Time... 
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Words used to further describe all of the objects covered so 
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Things that bappen to objects to all of the objects covered 


Additional sources for basi 
Sentence patterns you need to be able to understand as a 
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Expressing deeper thoughts-adding a lot of muscle. 
Stringing sentences together ........... 
The person who I did it to was not the person who 
did it to me „eneses 42 
If this, then that ... A 
When things happen, other things happen. 
Just because, or even in spite of, or perhaps in order 


Making comparisons... 
Things I thought, or said or at least wished, and 
maybe even tried. 
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Languages are big. They are complicated too. But brains are good at learning 
them, provided they are given the chance. A child learning a second language is often 
given the chance for his or her brain to do what it needs to do. The brain of an adult often 
gets less than it needs, because the world of adults is different from the world of children. 
Tn addition, adults are commonly under time pressure, and have a psychological need to 
observe clear and steady progress. 

It is often said that children learn languages from their environment. They get into 
an environment where language learning can happen, and language learning happens. 
What I have to say here is about creating an environment where language learning can 
start happening for an adult. These are suggestions for beginners, ideally, for people who 
are just about to begin learning a new language. I’m especially concerned to help people 
who have to, or wish to, learn a language on their own, in the location where it is spoken, 
without the advantages and disadvantages of a formal language course. The techniques I 
will suggest will be especially helpful during the first two months of language learning. 
Eventually, other approaches will be needed. Even if you start out employing the 
techniques I suggest, you may end up modifying them, or inventing new techniques of 
your own. Think of this as one way to learn a lot of language in a short time. 


What is a beginning language learner trying to do? 


If we ignore a whole bunch of problems, we can say that a language learner faces 
two main problems. The first is to get started. The second is to keep from stopping. We 
are focusing here on the first of these problems. You may intend to become an 
outstanding speaker of your new language one day. Your first problem is to become any 
kind of speaker, period. First you must go from being a total non-speaker to being a 
struggling speaker. Then you can go from being a struggling speaker to being a 
comfortable speaker. Way down the road, if things work out, you may come to speak the 
new language almost as easily as you speak your mother tongue. Right now, you'd be 
happy with a lot less than that. When you can basically get along in the language, given 
enough effort on your part, and enough cooperation on the part of the person who you are 
talking to, you will be a “basic speaker” of your new language. 

You are entitled to call yourself a basic speaker of the new language when you 
meet two conditions. First, your ability to understand the language (commonly referred to 
as comprehension ability) is adequate so that a typical speaker of the language can always 
get her point across to you, given a bit of effort, and provided the topic is fairly mundane. 
Second, your ability to speak the language is such that you can always get your point 
across to other people, given a bit of cooperation, and provided the topic is mundane. 

Get the picture? You and a typical speaker of the language work together 
cooperatively to make communication successful. It is hard work for both of you, but you 
usually succeed. A mundane topic is any topic involving ordinary concrete experience, 
but not including things like philosophy, theology, and punctuated equilibria. The 
cooperative effort between a fluent speaker and a new speaker is called the negotiation of 
meaning. A lot of the burden falls on the fluent speaker to make this communication 


successful, The fluent speaker must simplify her speech, and speak slowly and clearly, 
and help you to find the words you are groping for. Both of you often will need to guess 
at what the other is saying, or meaning to say. 

We now have an idea of your first target: to be a basic speaker, able negotiate 
meaning with a cooperative conversational partner. So that's what I want to help you 
do—to go from being unable to speak this language at all to being able to negotiate 
Meaning with a cooperative native speaker. 

And when I say speak, I really do mean speak. A tape recorder can't speak. 
Neither can a parrot, in the sense I have in mind. By “speak a language”, I mean that you 
can start with an idea that you want to get across, and go on to express that idea in words 
that someone else can understand. In addition, you will often understand what they|say in 
response, or at least the gist of it, and if you don’t understand, you can work with them 
conversationally until you get the point they are trying to make. 

You may have had experiences attempting to leam other languages. Those 
experiences may have been successful or unsuccessful. Whether or not you have had 
experiences learning other languages, you will have beliefs about language learning. 
What is it to know a language? What is it to speak a language? How do people learn 
languages? Is learning a language like learning a poem, like learning chemistry, like 
learning to play the piano, like all of these, like none of these? How is it normally 
accomplished (in cases where it really is accomplished, as opposed to only attempted)? 
Take a few minutes (or hours, as the case may be) to jot down your beliefs about 
language learning. 


DO NOT PROCEED WITHOUT JOTTING DOWN 
YOUR BELIEFS! 


Done? Good. Here are some of my beliefs. I believe that I must work at learning 
to understand a language just as much as I must work at learning to talk in it. At one time, 
I believed that if learned to talk, I would automatically be able to understand. Today, I 
believe that I must also learn to understand. Another belief I have is that I will only 
become familiar with a language if I have extensive exposure to it. But I believe that for 
that exposure to do any good | must be able to understand at least some of what I am 
hearing. Another thing I believe is that when I am first learning a language, both 
understanding it and speaking it will be hard work. I expect to speak the language poorly 
at first, and then, as I keep using the language with people, both in talking and in 
listening, I believe that my ability will gradually improve. That is, I will go from 
speaking the language brokenly to speaking it fluently. Another important belief I hold is 
that I am far more likely to be successful if I can devote myself full time to learning the 
language, than if I have another full-time job, and attempt to do language learning on the 
side. Learning a language is tiring, so “full-time” might mean five or six hours per day. 
Or it might mean eight hours. But I believe that I am less likely to be successful if I try to 
learn a language as a side-line, than if I see language learning as my central 
responsibility. During my six or eight hours per day of language leaming, I believe that I 
need to devote most of the time to actual communication and conversation. But I al 
believe that unstructured, real-life conversation is not enough for me. I need to engage in 
structured communication activities which will help me to Jearn the language. These 
structured communication activities are especially important during the early weeks of 
language learning. Without structured language leaming activities, I may not succeed, 
and even if I do succeed, my progress will be slower, and my ultimate achievement 
lower, than might have been the case. 


How do your beliefs compare to mine? Probably, you thought of things which I 
did not think of, and I reminded you of things you did not think of. That illustrates an 
important principle. If you want to have a positive experience leaming a language, get 
together often with friends who are also trying to learn a language, and share ideas with 
them. They may be learning the same language as you, or they may be learning different 
languages, If it is the same language, you can share discoveries related to that language. 
In any case, you can share discoveries related to what helps you as language leamers. 
You can also share your woes. You can laugh together and cry together. Hmm. Guess 
that’s another belief of mine that I forgot to mention in the preceding paragraph. | hate 
lonely language learning. I believe that I need encouragement from people who have 
some idea of what | am up against. 


Learning about the language versus learning the language 


One common belief about language learning is that to learn a language is to learn 
a body of facts. In Chemistry class you learn facts such as a carbon atom can form four 
bonds with other atoms. In German class you learned facts such as the first person 
singular present tense form of möchten is möchte and facts such as the word meaning 
“dog” is hund. Learning a language is seen as learning hundreds or thousands of facts 
about grammar and vocabulary. 

Another common belief is that to learn a language is to form a set of habits. A 
common comparison is to riding a bicycle. When you first try to ride a bicycle, or type, or 
play the piano, you struggle to do it at all. But with practice it becomes an automatic 
babit ` 

No doubt there is truth in both of these beliefs. However, there is also little doubt 
that these are gross over-simplifications. Any kind of learning, whether it is like leaming 
chemistry or like learning to play the piano, is incredibly complex. But learning a 
language is uniquely complex. Fortunately, you didn't have to understand how your 
muscles worked, or even what exactly they were doing, in order to learn to ride a bike. It 
is even more fortunate that your brain will deal with most of the complexity of learning a 
language without you (or anyone) understanding how it does it. Otherwise it would be a 
rather hopeless situation. 

But you need to set your brain to work. I'm not talking about learning facts about 
language, much as that may help some people. I'm talking about your brain actually using 
language as language. In the final analysis, that is the only thing that will get your brain to 
acquire the language. There are two main ways you use your language ability. You use it 
to express your own ideas, and you use it to understand other people’s ideas. When you 
are just starting to acquire your new language, that is, when you're are at the absolute 
point zero, it is impossible to use it to express your own ideas in it. But it is possible even 
at that point to begin understanding someone else’s ideas in it, especially when those 
ideas are centered around that other person’s desire to help you start learning the 
language. You can start understanding the language before you know how to talk in the 
language. 

“Alternatively, some people like to begin by memorizing sentences in the new 
language. That's O.K. too, but when you memorize a sentence, it doesn't involve you in 
using language as language. Remember that to use language as language means to put 
your own ideas into words or to understand other people's ideas from their words. You 
may learn to say “Where is the bathroom”, and whenever you need to know where the 
bathroom is, you pull that sentence out of your hat. And you may also be able to use it as 
a master pattern for asking where other things are. You want to know where the kitchen 
is, and you know the word for “kitchen”, and you think to yourself, “Now let's see, to say 
“Where is the bathroom?’ I say ‘XYZ", where Z means bathroom; and let’s see, mm, Ww 
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means kitchen, so if | want to say ‘Where is the kitchen?’, I'll just substitute W for|Z and 
say ‘XY W'.” So then you say “XYW?", and the person you said it to tells you where the 
kitchen is. Your thought process might not be quite as laborious as that, but do you get 
the idea? That is one way a lot of people start out learning a language, and many of them 
end up being successful. However, it takes most people a long time to memorize what 
amounts to a tiny taste of the language they are learning. | 
Fortunately, it is also possible to start out from the outset learning the language in 
ways that are more language-like. In this case, you will get someone to talk to you in the 
language as your initial means of learning the language. Suppose you want to learn|to ask 
where the bathroom is, and where other rooms are. You might draw a simple floor plan of 
your house. Your friend, who is your Language Resource Person (LRP), will point to the 
different rooms in the floor plan, and tell you (in her Janguage), “This is the kitchen; this 
is the bathroom; this is the entry way”. Since she points at each part of the house as she 
tells you what it is called, you can understand what she is saying, even if you have never 
heard these words before. You are already processing the language as language in your 
own brain. That is a central concept in all that follows. You learn the language by | 
processing the language as language. | 


You can learn the language in the langnage before you know the language:|an 
example 


Let's use this example of learning the names of rooms in the house to illustrate 
some key principles involved in learning the language through using the language. You 
probably wouldn't start out with this in your real language learning situation, but it is 
something you could do during your first month for sure. The principles illustrated will 
apply from your very first day of language learning—if you apply them, that is. | 

So back to the sketch of the floor plan of your house. If your LRP starts off just 
racing along saying “This is the kitchen; this is the bathroom; this is the entry way; tbis is 
the door; this is the sitting room; this is the sink; this is the toilet; this is the bedroom; this 
is the bed; this is the dresser; this is the dining room; this is the table; this is the ...”, you 
will be overwhelmed with the flood of language, and you won't be processing very much 
of it at all. On the other hand, if she says “This is the kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, 
kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, 
kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, 
kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen, kitchen,” that will 
get pretty boring, and pretty soon you won't be processing the language. You need an 
approach that wil] | 

1) make it possible for you to process what you bear. 

2) force you*process what you hear. 

3) keep you interested in processing what you hear, and 

4) keep you learning more and more of the language as you go along. 


Here is a good way to do this. Your LRP begins with just the kitchen and the 
bathroom. She says “This is the kitchen and this is the bathroom” (pointing to where they 
are in the floor plan as she speaks). She says that a few times. Then she questions you: 
“Where is the bathroom? Where is the kitchen?” You respond by pointing appropriately. 
Do you see why you need to start with two items? If she just told you “This is the | 
kitchen?”, and then said “Where is the kitchen?”, there would be only one possible | 
answer. That is, there would be no choice. If there is no choice, there is no need to 
process. You could just point at the bathroom without even listening to her. Having|two 
choices to start with will force you to process what you hear. On the other hand, if you 


start out with more then two items, there will be too much to remember. You may be 
surprised to find that starting out with “This is the bathroom; this is the kitchen; this is the 
entry way,” is enough to overload your mental processor. You may manage three items 
O.K., but not many more than that. So by starting out with not more than two or three 
items to choose between you make it possible to process what you hear. Now you just 
have to worry about keeping yourself interesied in processing what you hear as well as 
keeping yourself learning more and more of ihe language as you go along. 

Now suppose your LRP tells you “This is the bathroom; this is the kitchen,” and 
repeats that several times and then says “Where is the bathroom? Where is the kitchen?” a 
few times, and you point at the bathroom and the kitchen correctly. Then she says “This 
is the bathroom; this is the kitchen; this is the entry way” a few times, and asks you 
“Where is the bathroom? Where is the kitchen? Where is the entry-way?” She then adds a 
fourth item in a similar manner. I can predict that you'll soon be pointing correctly 
without bothering to process what she is saying. Can you see why? If she asks you the 
questions in the same order that she told you the names of the rooms, and keeps asking 
you over and over in the same order, then all you have to do is remember the order. 
bathroom, kitchen, entry way,... So if you are going to be forced to process the language 
as language, it is necessary that your LRP ask you the questions in random order. That 
way you won't know for sure what she is going to ask. You will have to listen to what she 
says to you and process it in order to understand. This involves what has been called the 
principle of uncertainty reduction. You are uncertain what she wants you to point at until 
you have used what she said as a means of determining what she wants you to point at. 
This is real communication. Here you have just begun, and you are already using the 
language for real communication! You are learning the language by processing the 
language. ` 
So we started with just two items, the kitchen and the bathroom. You want to get 
to the place where your LRP can ask you to point to different parts of the house and items 
of furniture, and you can point correctly. Once again, itis essential that you not 
overwhelm your mental processor. You avoid overloading your mental processor by 


1) introducing new items one at a time, 
2) having the new item repeated along with several familiar ones many times, and 
3) having the new items questioned (“Where is the X?”, or “Point to the X”, or 
“Show me the X”, etc.) many times, but always randomly, along with 
i Jman : ys rancom y, ong 
questions about other items (otherwise no processing will occur). 


Now as you are going along, you may be on your tenth item, which is, let's say, 
the verandah. Your LRP says, “This is the verandah”. In order to keep your mental 
processor processing, she says this several times but always randomly interspersed among 
other items you have already learned: “This is the verandah; this is the sitting room; this 
is the verandah; this is the front yard; this is the back yard; this is the verandah; this is the 
kitchen; this is the verandah; this is the door.” I bave yet to see an LRP who appreciates 
the amount of repetition I need in order to learn new items. At this point I may want to 
hear verandah twenty or thirty times, interspersed among familiar items as illustrated. 
The LRP may think that five repetitions is plenty. Fortunately, most LRPs will soon come 
to accept the need for repetition, as long as you keep gently reminding them. 

Now imagine that you are working on your fifteenth item, say the kitchen sink, 
and your LRP is asking you “Where is the kitchen sink?” randomly interspersed among 
questions such as “Where is the bathroom?”, “Where is the kitchen”, etc. Frequently, you 
will discover that you can no longer remember an item which you knew a few minutes 
earlier. Suppose while the LRP is working with you on “Where is the bathroom?”, she 
asks you “Where is the sitting room?” A few minutes earlier, it appeared that you had 
learned siring room. Now you find that when she says the word for sitting room, you 
cannot remember what it means. What your LRP does at such points is to act as though 
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you now need to lear sitting room, and she asks you the question “Where is the sitting 
room?” many times, always interspersed randomly among other questions. Once you are 
again able to consistently recognize sitting room, she will emphasize kitchen sink afew 
more times, since that is the new item you were working on. If you aren't having any 
problem with kitchen sink, the LRP goes on to item sixteen, perhaps, stove. 

At times you may have special difficulty with two items which strike you as 
similar in pronunciation. This happened for me in Urdu with kira which means | 
‘cucumber’, and kela, which means ‘banana’, since we were learning the word for | 
cucumber and the word for banana in the same session (using real cucumbers and | 
bananas, along with other pieces of fruit and vegetables). These two words may not look 
all that similar to you, but I have seen learners become confused over choices involying 
words that were considerably less similar than these. When this happens, you should have 
the LRP focus on the two items which you are confusing. At first she can just concentrate 
on those two items: “Pick up a banana; pick up a cucumber, pick up a cucumber; pick up 
a banana; pick up a cucumber, pick up a banana; pick up a banana; pick up a banana; pick 
up a cucumber...” She should then add one or two items that you already know well, 
along with cucumber and banana. Then add one or two miore familiar items. Gradually, 
she'll get back to using all of the items you have learned so far during the current activity. 

Now suppose you had never heard this language before the session with the floor © 
plan. You've been processing the language as language, and doing so for, say, one bour. 
Your session ends. You have to go to the airport to pick up a friend who is just arriving 
from your home country. Your friend tells you, “I need to visit the restroom.”. You say to 
the security guard, in your new language, “Where is the bathroom?” You've never said 
that before. In your session you only learned to comprehend it, and didn’t try to say lit. 
But you now needed it, and it came out, and it felt like natural communication. That is, 
you had an idea that you needed to express, and you expressed it. Your visiting friend is 
impressed. The security guard points to the bathroom and says something which you 
don’t understand. You don't realize that you used a word that only means “bathroom” in 
a home, and a different word is used for the airport restroom. But it just doesn’t matter at 
all at this point. The security guard knew what you meant, and knew that you were doing t 
your best. After all, you've only been learning the language for an hour. I'd say youjre 
doing pretty well. 

Now alternatively, you might bave learned to say “Where is the bathroom” 
without processing the language as language in the way I described. For example, you 
might have taken a 3x5 card and written on one side of it “Where is the bathroom?” in 
English, and written on the other side of it “Where is the bathroom?” in the new 
language. Then you could have tested yourself on that over and over, and repeated the 
sentence to yourself hundreds of times until you had it memorized. You still could have © 
said it to the security guard. | 

The way you learned it was quite different, You leamed it by being asked where 
the bathroom was (on your little floor plan). When you were asked, you had to determine 
what you were being asked. That is, you actually had to understand the new language. 
Then you indicated where the bathroom was, conveying to a speaker of the language the 
fact that you had understood what she asked. 

In the early days of language leaming, many people, perhaps most people, 
able to learn much more quickly if they leam the language by processing the language 
than they can learn by memorizing expressions from on 3x5 cards, or from tape 
recordings. More importantly, they will be giving their brain the chance to start 
developing genuine comprehension ability. You start out small, and by using appropriate 
techniques, you steadily and rapidly expand your comprehension ability. You'll be 
amazed at how much you will be able to comprehend by the end of a month. It will be 
considerably more than you could have memorized in the same month. If you choose 
rather to learn primarily by memorizing sentences, it will do very little for your 
comprehension ability. You only learn to comprehend by comprehending, and you leam 
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to talk by using the language to formulate and utter sentences which put your own ideas 
into words as the need arises. You can create situations in your language sessions in 
which needs arise. You can also plan your language sessions so that they relate to the 
communication needs that you are facing in real life settings. 

As I say, the approach I am suggesting is not the only approach. You may well 
succeed by memorizing a lot of sentences and using them as patterns for constructing new 
sentences. As you do this, it will cause people to talk to you in the new language, and 
sometimes you will understand some of what they say, and thus have the chance to 
process language as language, and thereby start developing your comprehension ability. 
But I believe you'll be off to a much slower start than if you use your times with your 
LRP to do heavy-duty, large scale language processing. 


Getting started with your Language Resource Person 


Now you have some idea of what I mean when I speak of learning the language 
by using the Janguage as language. Let’s get to it. You need a language resource person. 
That is the same as saying that you can only learn to communicate if you have someone 
to communicate with. Often, the best way to find the person or people you need is to go 
through people whom you already know. If you don’t know anyone, you may need to just 
start asking around. It is better if you do not make a long term arrangement with anyone 
to help you in this way at the outset. If you make a long term arrangement, and then the 
person turns out to be unsatisfactory, you have a problem. If several people help you once 
or twice, not expecting to do more, and out of them one or two become regular helpers, 
no one’s feelings are likely to be burt, especially if you continue your friendship with all 
of the people who initially helped you. 

It may be good to make it clear that you do not want someone to “teach you the 
language”. Otherwise, they may send you to an esteemed expert on the “high” language. 
You may have difficulty learning mundane every day language from such a person. In 
addition, such a person may have very strong ideas about how languages are learned, and 
those may not be the most helpful ideas. You might tell people that first you need to leam 
the common language, and then when you can speak the common language you will go to 
that person to learn about the high language. 

As people help you during your early struggles with their language, you need to 
be sure that it isn’t a one-sided arrangement, where you get a lot out of it, and those who 
help you get little out of it. Realize that if people exert themselves for you, you owe them 
something. Fortunately, many fruitful language learning activities can go on in the 
context of friendship and social visiting. To the extent that you need a regular, scheduled 
format with an LRP, you need to take care that your helper is adequately rewarded. 

When you are seeking people to help you, you are likely to find that some people 
automatically light up at the idea. If this doesn't happen, you may need to do some 
careful relationship building first. Start with people you know, and become friends with 
their close friends and relatives, and then in tum with those people’s close friends and 
relatives, Spend time with people. As people are people together they tend to do things 
for each other, and soon there is a sense oF mutual obligation. Get it? Mutual! At that 
point you should be able to get someone to at least give an hour to serving as an LRP. 
You might do that with a few people. Hopefully, someone will enjoy it enough to want to 
do it often. If you end up arranging a regular schedule, you should consider paying a 
fixed amount. If you don't pay a fixed amount, then try to make sure that the benefits to 
the LRP cost you at least as much as you would pay if you did pay a fixed amount. In 
many parts of the world, the going hourly wage may be low by your standards, but it is 
best to stay close to it. In other parts of the world you may pay five or ten dollars an hour. 
In that case, you'll surely want to have a powerful strategy for using the time to the full, 
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and come to your language learning sessions well prepared, and tape-record all that) you 
do in the sessions, and make extensive use of those tape-recordings following the | 
sessions. 

For further thoughts on the language learner's approach to relationship buil ling, 
see Thomson (1993b). 


Your very first language session | 

O.K., you now have your LRP with you sitting at the table in your kitchen. What 
do you do now? Well, you could draw that floor plan of your house. But we had better 
reflect for a moment. As a matter of fact, you never start a language session without 
considerable prior reflection and planning. It should occur to you that the first thinglyou 
need to do is to put your LRP through the ropes. As I talk about your first session, in 
which you are putting your LRP through the ropes, I'll probably keep getting side-tracked 
by the ropes, if you don't mind. 


TPR-TOTAL (AND MINIMAL) PHYSICAL RESPONSE 


The method I described in connection with the floor plan of your house falls|into a 
broad category of activities which are called Total Physical Response, or TPR (Asher 
1982; Silvers 1985). In the case of the floor plan, the physical response was merely |to 
point at the bathroom when the LRP said “Where is the bathroom?” There was nothing 
very “total” about that response. But people still call it TPR. The original idea was that 
the more you put your whole body into responding, the better you learned. That may 
make sense. Learning a language means learning to relate patterns of words to aspects of 
experience. So if the LRP said “jump”, and you jumped six inches, the “experience” side 
of the equation might be less than if you jumped two feet. | 

Personally, I wouldn’t make a big deal of that in general. (As a matter of fact, 
would change the meaning of the abbreviation TPR to stand for, “Tune in, Process, | 
Respond”. That is, as the LRP tells you something, you tune in to what she said, figure 
out what it means, and demonstrate to her that you understood her by responding 
appropriately.) However, for training your LRP on the first day, it may be good to do 
total TPR. In order to help your LRP get the hang of things, you can begin with simple 
commands that involve a gross physical response (in the best sense of the word gross). 
These include things like stand up, sit down, walk, run, stop, go back, turn around, clap, 
talk, be quiet, go to sleep, wake up, eat, drink. In some cases you will mime the activity 
(as with sleep). In other cases you will perform it literally (as with sir down). 

Here’ some homework: Come up with an additional fifty simple instructions you 
might use for TPR at this point. You need to start learning to prepare for language 
sessions. So start. 


I SAW THAT. DO YOUR HOMEWORK! 
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BACK TO YOUR FIRST LANGUAGE SESSION 


Now, back to your session. You will have your LRP give you these instructions in 
the manner described earlier, namely, starting with two instructions, adding one new one 
ata time, with considerable repetition, always ordering the instructions randomly so that 
you will be forced to process what you are hearing and decide what to do in response. 


You might aim to learn ten or twenty instructions your first day. The vocabulary is likely 
to be basic, essential vocabulary, so the time is well spent from the standpoint of 
vocabulary leaming. But you will also have helped your LRP to get an idea of how you 
will be learning during the carly weeks, You are trying to get a foothold on the language 
by getting enough basic vocabulary and sentence patterns to function with as a basic 
speaker. And you are trying to jump start your learning by becoming thoroughly familiar 
with a lor of basic vocabulary and sentence patterns. 

This system may be a bit complicated for the LRP initially. One good way to train 
the LRP is to have a second language learner participate with you. I hate doing language 
learning by myself, anyway. Besides that, you can have a lot more flexibility in 
communication if there is at least one other person. I enjoy working with my wife. In that 
case, we have used the following technique with a new LRP. The LRP and | sit facing 
each other, and my wife stands or sits behind me so that she is visible to the LRP, but not 
to me. She does the actions, and that is what prompts the LRP to instruct me to do them. 
A new LRP is unlikely to give twenty repetitions of the instruction “stand up”. But my 
wife knows that I need that much repetition, and so she prompts the LRP accordingly. 
She takes care of complicated details like starting out with only two instructions, adding 
new ones gradually, keeping them in random order, and so on. Whatever she does, the 
- LRP instructs me to do. Eventually the LRP gets the idea. Whenever you use a new 
variety of TPR you can train your LRP in this manner. 

You or the LRP should also keep a written record (either in words or simple 
drawings) of what you have covered. Otherwise she may forget to keep going back to 
earlier items while introducing later ones. 

At first, the LRP may find the whole business of TPR bizarre. If she is someone 
who has “tutored” other language learners she will soon be surprised at your rate of 
progress compared to others she has helped, and that is likely to encourage ber to press on 
playing games with you. In addition, she is likely to find such language learning sessions 
fun and interesting, as opposed to dull and boring. 

You yourself may have trouble with such activities, feeling that you are being 
silly or foolish. It may be that some people will simply be unable to get past this, and will 
prefer to learn a language by memorizing sentences and so on. But why don’t you give it 
atry. You may not believe that you can be developing real communication skills through 
what seems like game-playing. But one expert on how children learn their first language, 
Jerome Bruner, has observed that game-playing can play a central role in that process 
(Bruner, 1983). Games are fun. Playing games involves less stress than behaving 
proficiently for real-life purposes. And you really can develop a lot of comprehension 
ability through game-like activities. In a month or so you can learn to recognize many 
hundreds of common vocabulary, and understand many types of sentences. You can start 
developing genuine speaking ability, as well. You will then be in a strong position to 
rapidly become proficient in using the language in a wide variety of real life situations. 


TPR WITH LOTS OF JUNK (OBJECT MANIPULATION) 


You need to do more than simple TPR. Despite the fun-and-games nature of TPR 
in its classical form, it will probably get boring for your LRP if that is all you do. Besides 
that, there may be limits to how much you can leam this way. Strong proponents argue 
that every grammatical construction can somehow be embedded in TPR instructions. This 
is more likely if you broaden your range of activities to include some in which the 
physical response is less than total. As I say, people still refer to such activities TPR. 

One easy twist to add is to use lots of physical objects in connection with TPR 
activities. You can find a large number of common objects around the house, or in the 
market. And many objects will suggest actions. What actions can be performed with a 
piece of cloth? A piece of paper? A piece of rope? Get it? Manipulating objects in 


aw Kuck-starting your language learning 


compliance with the LRP’s instructions falls within the broad category of TPR activities, 


I will also refer to this simply as object manipulation. | 
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TPR AS ROLE-PLAY 


Another twist is to base a TPR activity on some real life communication situation, 


For example, you can lay out a number of sheets of paper or envelopes in a format such 
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Pretend the papers are city blocks, and the spaces between them are streets. You hold a 
small toy car in your hand, and pretend that it is a taxi, and you are the driver. Your LRP 
gives you instructions such as “Drive three blocks and tum right”, and you comply by 
moving the toy car appropriately. This is a simple variety of role-play. By combining 
TPR with role-play, you can learn to understand expressions that you will need to use in 

life communication situations. When you get into those situations you will be 
surprised how many of the expressions will come to you naturally, and you will use them 
in speech, even though you did not memorize them by rote. You learned them by hearing 
them repeatedly and each time processing what you heard and responding to it. 


pictures (though only a few are in view at any given moment). The verbs themselves 
(ploughing, making, fixing, etc.) are not new to you, since you have been through these 


same pictures with the LRP many times. What is new is the form of the verbs used to 
describe an ongoing process in past time. By the time you get through the hundred 
pictures, you will have processed and responded to a hundred sentences which describe a 
past ongoing process. You'll be surprised bow familiar you will have become with that 
sentence pattern. 

While listening to a hundred sentences in a given form (and responding by 
pointing to the picture being described), you may get lazy, and not attend to the form of 
the sentence, but only catch one or two key words which are enough to allow you to 
respond. It may therefore be good to go through the pictures again, allowing the LRP to 
use two contrasting patterns. For example, she might use a pattern that begins “After this 
picture was taken—" along with the pattern beginning “When this picture was taken—. 
Using two or three contrasting pattems will increase the chances that you thoroughly 
attend to and process what you hear. 

There are many sources for pictures. You can clip them from local magazines or 
travel brochures, or old National Geographic articles related to your host country or to 
neighboring countries. It is far better if you can take your own photos of local scenes. It 
may be that your LRP can help with this. On one occasion in Pakistan, my wife and 1 
were able to take over a hundred photos (three rolls of film), capturing a wide variety of 
common daily activities, in the space of about two hours. It actually took longer to 
arrange the pictures into a good Sequence and paste them in the book took several hours! 

For the early stages of language learning I recommend pictures with certain 
characteristics. Each picture has one or more people in it who are the central characters. 
In addition there are one or more an inanimate objects which the person is using, or doing 
something to. For example, the person may be using a hammer to build a table. Thus in 
addition to the person, there is both a hammer and a table. Another person might be riding 
a bicycle. Another might be standing at a cash till. Two people might be simply sitting on 
a bench. The objects the people are involved with need not always be inanimate. 
Someone might be feeding an animal, or nursing a baby. And it is not necessary that 
every single picture meet these criteria, but it is good if many of them do. I would 
consider having two or three identical sets of the pictures developed. Then I could give 
one set in a notebook, and have one or two sets loose. For different activities you might 
find it preferable to either use the pictures in a notebook or loose. Or you might want your 
co-learner and yourself to have the same pictures. For example, your co-learner might 
show a picture to the LRP from her set. The LRP then tells you something about the 
picture, and you respond by pointing to the same picture in your own set. Loose pictures 
can be manipulated and sorted. There are also advantages to the consistency of order and 
arrangement which a picture book provides. 

A variety of commercial resources are aiso available. Harris Winitz has prepared a 
number of books of drawings for language learners aimed at highlighting specific 
vocabulary and sentence patterns. This series, Language Through Pictures, is available 
from the International Linguistics Corporation, 401 89th Street, Kansas City, MO, 64114. 
Both Longman and Oxford University Press publish books of pictures for language 
learners, grouped according to topics or settings, which they misleadingly call 
dictionaries, These are The Longman Photo Dictionary, and The New Oxford Picture 
Dictionary. They are available in a number of major languages, but can easily be adapted 
to other languages, although they are based around Euro-American themes and settings 
for the most part. A variety of visual aids for language learners are available from Sky 
Oaks Productions, Box 1102, Los Gatos, California 95031 

Finally, at any point you can resort to drawing sketches, stick figures, or diagrams 
to use in a given language learning activity. I suspect that having the actual objects in 
hand is better than using sketches of them, but sketches are a whole lot better than merely 
using your mind’s eye, since sketches still allow you to respond to what you process by 
pointing or by manipulating them. Without such aids it is hard to be sure you process 
what you hear. More importantly, these external aids are often what enables you to 
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understand the language in the first place, so that you have a chance to process what you 
hear. If you can’t process what you bear, it is of little use to you. 

I will have many suggestions below regarding using pictures to highlight specific 
sentence patterns. A wide variety of sentence patterns can be highlighted by havging the 
LRP take a pattern, and use that pattern to make a comment about each picture in 
succession. In that way you will quickly hear and comprehend a hundred examples (if 
you have a hundred pictures) of a single sentence pattern. In addition to the examples I 
will give below in connection with specific sentence patterns, I have given a concice 
Overview of this approach in Thomson (1989). I suggest a slightly different approach in 
Thomson (1992). Both approaches assume the pictures you use are pasted in a book, and 
that you make repeated passes through the book with the LRP telling you things abaut the 
pictures on each pass. The two approches differ mainly in the third pass through the! book. 
On the first pass through the book the LRP teaches the words for human beings (man, 
woman, boy, girl, etc.). On the second pass the LRP teaches the words for the inanimate 
obects which the people are using or acting upon. On the third pass, in the first approach, 
the LRP uses a single verb repeatedly in describing every picture. The verb might be 
holding. The descriptions would then go, “This man is holding a hammer. This woman is 
holding a spatula. This child is holding a toy; Ete.” for perhaps a hundred pictures. (It 
may be necessary to use two or three verbs in some cases.) The point is to have the 
experience of comprehending a lot of sentences which contain subjects and objects (such 
as child and toy, respectively). The approach suggested in Thomson (1992) is a little less 
artificial. After talking about the humans on the first pass through the book, and talking 
about the most salient objects on the second pass, the LRP simply makes what she feels is 
the most natural descriptive statement of what each person is doing on the third pass. 
Often, the learner will not understand what the LRP says on this pass, but the learner and 
LRP tape-record it all, and go over the tape together, discussing whatever the learner did 
not understand. I fluctuate as to which of these two approaches I prefer. 


BACK TO YOUR FIRST SESSION AGAIN 


Now, back to your first session with your LRP. In order to keep your session 
interesting, you might include three different types of activities. You can begin with 
classic TPR using simple actions (“stand up,” “jump,” etc.). Then for your second 
activity, why don’t you learn the names of a whole bunch of common objects that are 
present in the setting where you'll be having your language sessions. You can respond to 
questions like “Where is the chum?” by pointing to the churn, or whatever. Why not! go 

or another ten or twenty vocabulary in this manner during the session. Then you can do 
something with pictures. i 

During this first session, the LRP can get the basic idea of describing pictures for 
you. If I were the language learner, I would start with the set of pictures that are glued in 
a notebook, rather than with a loose set I will have arranged them in the notebook in such 
a way that the first few pictures have a man as the central character, and the next few 
have a woman, and then in subsequent pictures men and women are randomly | 
interspersed. Then children are added, and then perhaps youths, and old people. | 

Now, my LRP would begin telling me which type of person is in each picture. 
“This is a man. This is a man. This is a man. This is a woman. This is a woman. Thisis a 
[man and a woman. This is a woman. This is a man. This is a boy. This is a boy and a| 
woman and a man. This is another boy. This is a boy, too. This is a girl. This is a girl and 
a boy. This is a girl and a woman and a man. These are some boys. These are some girls. 
This is an old man. These are some children and some women. This is an old woman...” 

These first picture descriptions may sound pretty simple minded, but I encourage 
you to start out this way. Language learners find it gives them a real sense of hearing and 
understanding the language right off the bat. You realize that you are genuinely learning 


the language from day one. It also gives the LRP a clear sense of communicating with 
yo. in the language, which helps to overcome preconceptions she may have about how 
languages should be taught. 


FOR THOSE WANT TO START TALKING IN THE FIRST SESSION 


Your major focus during the early days of language learning should be on learning 
to understand the language. Of course, learning to say things like hello and good-bye at 
the very outset is unavoidable. But some language learners tell me that as soon as they 
start learning to understand the language by means of TPR, picture descriptions, ete, they 
simply must start attempting to say all those things that they are learning to understand. 
For some learners, this may well be true. In other cases, language learners simply cannot 
imagine learning to comprehend without attempting to speak, because they have never 
given ita try. In any case, the issue is controversial, with worthy supporters on both sides. 
Tam a strong believer in what is called delayed oral production. | believe that most 
people will learn far more quickly if they concentrate heavily on learning to comprehend 
during the early days of language learning. But you may not agree. If you prefer to start 
speaking during your first session, you should still follow the sequence of first learning to 
understand words and sentences, and then basing your speaking attempts on what you 
have leamed to understand. For example, once you understand the expressions which the 
LRP has used in describing the pictures, you can say those things yourself, perhaps in 
reference to new pictures where those expressions make sense. In some of my 
suggestions I recommend you respond to the LRP by pointing at pictures or objects. You 
may prefer to respond orally, using words and phrases such as here, there, this one, that 
one, rather than merely by pointing. In connection with TPR activities, once you 
understand the TPR instructions, you can start learning to say what it was that you did 
when you responded to an instruction. For example, if the instruction is “Take off your 
glasses”, you can take off your glasses, and then say “I took off my glasses.” Or the LRP 
can perform the actions that you have learned the words for, and you can tell her what she 
did. But I don’t really recommend this during the early period of language learning, and 
I'll have more to say about the issue shortly. 


After your language session is over 


Now you have finished your first session. You spent an hour or more preparing 
for it. The session itself lasted for one or two hours. And you tape-recorded t 
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USING TAPE-RECORDINGS OF YOUR SESSIONS 


You can extend the value of your session considerably by wise use of the tape- 
recording you made during the session. You did make a tape, didn't you? I find I get very 
clear tape recordings if I use lapel microphones. I like to use a stereo recorder with two 
lapel microphones in case I want to record two native speakers interacting, or to record 
myself and a native speaker interacting. I also like to use a double cassette recorder so 
that I can copy sample bits of the session onto a second tape. This second tape will grow 
from day to day, as I add key excerpts of each day's session. I don’t need to save all fifty 
instances when the LRP said “stand up” during the session. But during the final part of 
the initial TPR activity I had learned to respond to fifteen commands, and the LRP was 
rapidly using all of them (in random order), and I was rapidly responding to all fifteen (or 
however many) commands. Therefore, by dubbing the final few minutes of TPR 


instructions onto a new tape, I can save a complete record of the expressions I learned in 
the initial TPR activity of that session. I will similarly dub excerpts of the second 
(pointing) activity onto the same tape. 

With the picture descriptions I may just dub the whole works over onto the 
abbreviated tape. I can listen to that several times: This is a man, this is a woman, ete. 
Keeping up with the descriptions and not losing my place is enough of a challenge at this 
point to force me to keep processing what I am hearing. 

As I listen to the recording of the TPR activities, I can actually respond, or I may 
just recall how 1 responded during the session. I may even listen to the tape of eachlentire 
session a few times during the days following the session. I would hope to be adding a 
new session every day, but it is important to keep cycling through the taped excerpts of 
previous sessions. 

In the coming weeks, you will be systematically focusing on a large variety of 
sentence patterns. You will always learn to understand the sentences during your session. 
However, you could easily forget much of what you learn, were it not for the fact that you 
keep cycling through the taped excerpts of your earlier sessions. As you listen to excerpts 
of an earlier session, you can recall what you were doing in the session as you processed 
and responded to what you heard. If you have difficulty maintaining concentration while 
listening to the tape, then you can actually perform the responses (for example, point to 
the appropriate picture upon hearing a sentence about it), as you listen to the tape. 


DAILY RECORD KEEPING — MORE THAN JUST A FRILL. 


It is important that you devote some time at the end of each day to record keeping. 
If the alphabet of the language you are learning is similar to the English alphabet (or 
some other alphabet you are already comfortable with), and if the spelling is closely tied 
to the pronunciation, then you can begin using the writing system at once. It may be that 
there is as yet no writing system for the language, or that the writing system is very 
different from any you have known before, and quite difficult. In that case, you will] be 
better off to postpone leaming the writing system for awhile. For the sake of your record 
keeping, just write things down roughly using English letters and whatever symbols|(say, 
accent marks) you find helpful. I am personally capable of writing things in a technical 
phonetic alphabet, but during the first days of language learning I don’t worry about 
writing down the fine details. That is because I do not use what I write as a basis formy 
pronunciation anyway. My pronunciation (when I get around to speaking) will be based 
on what I have heard, not on what I wrote. The writing is for the purpose of keeping! track 
of what I learned, and providing some visual reinforcement, which I find helpful. | 

One important component of your daily records should be a simple log of the 
vocabulary you have covered, with a rough English translation for each vocabulary item. 
This will help you in keeping track of your progress in acquiring vocabulary, and will 
also assist you as you plan your subsequent sessions, since each session will include, some 
Teview of previously learned items. 

One of your goals can be to learn to recognize thirty new vocabulary items every 
day. That will be 150 per week. Thus after seven weeks you will be able to recognize 
over a thousand common vocabulary items. If you’re more energetic, you can realistically 
go for fifty new vocabulary per day, and thus learn a thousand items in a month. The key 
is to be well prepared, and to keep listening to your tapes and reviewing previously 
learned items in subsequent sessions. 

You should also write out any observations you may have as to how the language 
is put together, or why you think certain forms of words may be used in some cases,|and 
different forms in other cases. You can relate this to your goals for covering a broad range 
of sentence patterns, a matter which I will discuss at length below. You should also 
mention anything that puzzles you about how the language works. 
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You will also keep various checklists of ideas for your language sessions. Below I 
will suggest checklists that you can add to from day to day. You will use them as part of 
the basis for planning your language sessions. These include a checklist of situations in 
which you need to use the language, and topics which you need to discuss in the 
language. You can also have a checklist for special areas of vocabulary that may come to 
mind. You can go out and look around the community for ideas for vocabulary and 
examples of daily life situations, and add these to the checklists. 1 will provide you with 
many suggestions for vocabulary and sentence patterns to cover. These too should be 
used as checklists. 

An ver important component of your record keeping is a diary in which you 
describe your whole experience as a language learner each day. This will have various 
uses. For one thing, reading back over your diary as the weeks and months go by will 
help you to appreciate the progress you have made. For another thing, the diary will help 
you to share your experience with a language learning consultant who may help you, or 
with other language learners, who may also share their diaries with you. The discipline of 
diary writing will help you to maintain a high level of self-awareness, which is important 
in the ongoing process of planning and self-evaluation. 


PLANNING EACH SESSION. 


In preparing for every session, you can plan thirty new vocabulary items, and plan 
to review at least that many that you have previously learned. In your plan, you will want 
to include at least three different kinds of language learning activities, as we did in your 
first session. For example, you might do one activity using vegetables. In a second 
activity, the LRP may have you get up and go to different parts of the house and do things 
that are characteristically done there. Third, you may do something with pictures. The 
exact nature of your three (or more) activities will change from day to day. Keep the 
sessions fun and interesting for both you and your LRP. 

In addition to learning new vocabulary, you will also design your sessions to 
highlight specific sentence patterns. I'll give examples below. Can you see why you need 
to spend at least an hour per day getting ready for your time with your LRP? 

In summary, each session should include 


1) Activities that increase your vocabulary. 

2) Activities that increase your ability to understand different types of sentences. 

3) Review of material covered in earlier sessions, integrated into what you are 
now learning for the first time. 


YOUR DAILY ROUTINE 
During this early phase of language learning your daily activities might include: 
1) Spena te to two hours planning and preparing for your session with your 


2) Spend one to two hours with your LRP. Your LRP will follow your instructions 
and use the new language to communicate with you in ways that require 
you to hear, pracess and respond. You will tape record the session. 

3) Go over the tapes, and copy summary excerpts to another tape. 

4) Listen to the abbreviated tape meaningfully (that is, in conjunction with the 
same pictures, objects, or actions that you used in your session), a number 
of times. 

: 5) Do your daily journal writing and record keeping. 


10 Kick-starting your language learning 


Initially, you will be majoring on learning to understand the language. Thus your 
plan for your session will aim to increase your ability to recognize vocabulary, and to 
understand different sentence patterns. Later I will give you a lot of specific suggestions 
Tegarding vocabulary and sentence patterns to cover in your lessons. 

This daily pattem will change with time. Eventually you will be spending more 
than two hours per day with LRPs, and less time going over the tapes of the sessions. The 
Teason for this is that initially, working with a live speaker is very demanding, and both 
you and the live speaker tire easily. You can relax with the tape recorder, and process the 
language input from your session over and over. Once you get rolling in the language, 
you will feel a need for much more extended live conversational interaction with your 
LRP. 


Some more advanced techniques for increasing your ability to understand the 
language 


The kinds of activities I have been discussing so far may prove fruitful for a © 
month or more. However, they will not quite make you a basic speaker of the language, 
even in terms of your comprehension ability. What I am about to suggest are techniques 
for moving to a new level. These activities can be thought of as helping to form a bridge 
between the time when you are a bare beginner and the time when you are a non- 
beginner, For that reason, I discuss them further in Thomson (1993a), 

From your very first day, you are understanding statements and instructions in the 
new language. What is it that makes it possible for you to understand a language that you 
are just beginning to learn? It is the fact that the things that you and the LRP are seeing 
and doing give you the meaning of the words and sentences that you are hearing. The 

says, “This is a man,” and you can see what she means. 

Once you understand a few hundred vocabulary items and a lot of basic sentence ‘ 
Patterns, you will be able to understand much that is said even when you don’t “sob 
meaning” in front of you. But your ability to understand will still be limited, and you still 
need to use methods which make what your are hearing easy for you to process. Think of 
how TPR and pictures help you during the early weeks, Thefhelp you by drastically! 
narrowing the possibilities you need to consider while processing a sentence. For `| 
example, suppose that during one of your first sessions your LRP says “Pick up the | 
banana.” You have in front of you a banana, a mango, a pineapple, and a guava. You hear 
“Pick up the banana” in the language, you process it, and you respond by picking up the D 
banana. There were only a few possible things the LRP might have said at that point. The 
fact that the possibilities are limited is essential to your early ability to understand what is 
said. Now suppose three weeks later you are in a language session with four pictures in 
front of you, and your LRP says, “Before this picture was taken, this man hitched up his 
oxen.” This sentence can only apply to one of the four pictures in front of you, since there 
is only one picture in which a man is using a pair of oxen. You think about what you 
heard, process it, and understand it. Once again, you are aided in your understanding by 
the fact that the possibilities of what might be said are limited to things which could be 
said about those four pictures. Granted you are now coping with a wider range of 
possibilities than when you were picking up pieces of fruit, but the possibilities are still 
restricted by the contents of the pictures, and this is a major aid to you as you seek to 
Process what was said to you. 

After a few weeks, you have become adept at understanding isolated sentences 
that are tied to things you see and do in the session. Now you want to work on 
understanding longer stretches of speech containing many sentences, and you want to be 
able to understand them without the aid of things you see and do in the session. This is a 
natural next step in your development of comprehension ability. The key to being able to 
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understanding long stretches of connected speech at this point is the same key that 
enabled you to understand all those isolated sentences: use techniques that restrict the 
number of possibilities which you need to consider. Have your LRP tell you things that 
have a reasonable degree of predictability. Some ways you can do this are to have the 
LRP tell you stories that you already know (from having heard them in English or another 
language), have the LRP give an account to a third party of something you and she did 
together, or have the LRP tell you all the steps in a familiar process. 

If your LRP can read, you might have her read over a reasonably short English 
story, say in a children's book. Or you might read it to her. You should also make 
yourself familiar with the story, if you aren't already familiar with it. Then your LRP can 
retell the story to you in her language. On one occasion I had an LRP who was well 
versed in the Bible, as was I. During my third month of language learning he told me the 
entire Old Testament story of Joseph, in detail. I was able to follow a large portion of 
what he said, since I already knew the story. This provided me with practice in 
comprehending a stretch of speech which went on for a considerable period of time. 
Another possibility might be to watch a video drama together, and then have the LRP tell 
you the entire story in her language, perhaps on a subsequent day, to make it less boring. 

You can engage in extra-curricular activities with your LRP, so that you will 
- come to have a number of shared experiences. The LRP can recount to you any 
experience that you have shared. It is even better, certainly more natural, if she recounts it 
within your hearing to another person, preferably someone with a level of language 
ability comparable to your own. By all means, tape record it. 

Recounting all of the steps in a process is called the Series Method. Here again, 
the speech is made easier to understand by the fact that each step in the process is 
relatively predictable, which drastically limits the range of possibilities you have to 
consider as you process what you hear. Consider all the steps in preparing a potato to be 
fried. You pick up a potato. You tum on a tap. You pick up a brush. You hold the potato 
under the running water. You rub the brush back and forth against the potato. The dirt 
that was on the potato is washed away. The water becomes dirty. The dirty water runs 
down the drain. You tum off the tap. You open a drawer. You take out a potato peeler. 
Etc. (You can finish the series as an exercise.) Ordinary life provides hundreds of ideas 
for series. If the series are based on every-day mundane processes, you can bet that the 
vocabulary you hear and learn will be vocabulary that a basic speaker should know. 

Of course, as you listen to such extended stretches with understanding, whether 
they be familiar stories, accounts of shared experiences or series, or whatever, be sure that 
you capture them on tape so that you can listen to them many more times, and perhaps go 
over them with the LRP to identify spots you cannot understand, and learn what you need 
to know in order to be able to understand those spots. 


Getting on with talking 


So far I have mainly been talking about learning to comprehend your new 
language. This is because I take that to be your most crucial concern during your first two 
months, and especially during the first month. You can go on for days, or weeks, rapidly 
increasing your ability to understand the language, with the help of well planned language 
sessions. But when do you start learning to speak the language in addition to learning to 
understand it? And how do you move from being someone who understands a lot to 
someone who speaks a lot? 
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How soon should I start talking? 


As I mentioned earlier, this is controversial, and so there can be no hard and! fast 
tule regarding how soon you shouid start devoting a portion of your language sessions to 
producing speech in addition to understanding it. Many people think that it is important to 
begin speaking from day one, and are surprised to learn that there may be advantages to 
waiting awhile. In general, I encourage people to wait awhile to start speaking, but on the 
other hand, I try not to discourage anyone who strongly wishes to work at speaking the 
language right from the start. For myself as a language learner, I do not specifically|avoid 
speaking a language in real-life situations to the extent that I am able to and need to! I 
even design some of my early sessions so that they feed into my real-life communication 
situations. For instance, since I found that I was buying vegetables often, I chose to learn 
names for vegetables in an early session. Since | used taxis, I did the role play described 
above as a means of leaning expressions which I might use in giving instructions to taxi 
drivers. So when I encourage you to concentrate exclusively, or almost exclusively, on 
learning to comprehend, I am referring to what you do in your sessions with your LRP, 
not so much in the outside world. 

But in general you do not need to be in a hurry to start speaking the language 
during your first few weeks. That is entirely up to you. Postponing your production of 
spoken language has advantages. It also has disadvantages. 

There are several advantages to delayed oral production. First, it takes awhile to 
begin hearing the new language really clearly. Some people refer to this as tuning up to 
the new language. It may take two or three weeks. It will be harder to use accurate | 
Pronunciation before tuning up than after, and you may begin developing poor 
pronunciation habits if you do a lot of speaking before you are tuned up to the language. 
Second, for many people, trying to respond to the LRP by speaking the new language 
significantly decreases the rate of learning. This may be partly due to the increased stress 
level. It may be partly due to the fact that it takes a lot of brain effort to recall vocabulary 
and phrases during the early days of language learning, so that the more you speak the 
language, the less brain energy you will have left for learning to comprehend new 
material. At any rate, if you are trying to both speak and comprehend during the early 
days of language learning, you are likely to cover less ground than if you concentrate on 
learning to comprehend only. - 

The advantages to delayed production would appear to relate mainly to the 
internal, psychological aspects of language learning. The disadvantages relate to external, 
social considerations. First of all, your LRP may not be totally sympathetic with the idea. 
She may feel that if you're not talking, then you're not learning. As I say, skeptical LRPs 
can become convinced of the value of what you are doing as they see your surprising 
progress in learning to understand their language. But this may be a hurdle to get over 
right at the beginning. Second, you may have real communicative needs that require you 
to speak already. Certainly, you need to be able to greet people, and show a certain degree 
of politeness. You may have certain absolutely essential needs, such as telling the taxi 
driver where you live. Third, you may have to interact with a number of speakers of the 
language who are expecting to see immediate evidence of your progress as a speaker of 
their language. Telling them that you can comprehend several hundred vocabulary items 
and many basic sentence patterns may not mean much to them. They would like to hear 
you speak, or at least you feel that they would. 

I would encourage you to think of yourself initially as a baby bird in the nest. You 
need to grow before you can fly. To fly you need to be fed. Your nest is your home and 
other locations where you can work with your LRP or listen to your tape recorder. Your 
food is all the language material that you are learning to comprehend. You can eventually 
start flapping your wings in the nest. That is, you can start engaging in two-way 
communication with your LRP and thus developing basic conversational ability. Finally, 
you get out of the nest and start flying. With practice you become a proficient flyer. If 


you try to fly before you've grown feathers, it can be stressful. Why not minimize the 
trauma by staying in the nest for awhile. Of course, you do not want to stay in the nest 
more than is necessary, or you'll not leam to fly. It's a matter of balance. 

How long then, should you concentrate exclusively, or almost exclusively, on 
leaming to understand the language before you start trying to speak, assuming you feel 
like waiting, as I am encouraging you to do? I think that for many people a month may be 
a good period of time for exclusive, or nearly exclusive, comprehension learning. The 
second month can be a mix of both comprehension activities and speaking activities. Now 
it may be that after a week or two (or less [or more]) you find that certain sentences or 
words just come rolling out of your mouth. You have a need to say something, and what 
you need to say happens to be right there on the tip of your brain nght when you need it. 
And you just say it Great. Don't bite your tongue. Do what feels natural. 

If you feel that it is important that you ‘alk a lot in your early sessions, in addition 
to learning to understand (and in addition to talking in real-life situations), then you'll 
find that you can do a lot with pictures, objects and actions. You'll want to make a point 
of learning to use power tools, as described in the section on survival expressions. These 
enable you to use the language as a means of learning more of the language. 


` General Principles in Starting to Speak the Language 


Two key features of real speech are that itis creative, and it is cooperative. When 
I say that speech is creative, I mean that people create the sentences they need as they 
need them. Many if not most of the sentences people utter are ones that they have never 
heard or uttered before, and will never hear or utter again. Such creative speech is 
spontaneous and, it appears to the native speaker, usually effortless. Speech is cooperative 
in the sense that the speaker and hearer need to work together. The speaker doesn’t speak 
in a way that will leave the hearer out in the cold. The speaker guesses at what the hearer 
already knows, and bases what s/he says on that, The hearer may give verbal or nonverbal 
indications as to whether s/he understands the speaker. The hearer may ask for 
clarification, or attempt to confirm that he or she has understood correctly. In the context 
of second language learning, this cooperative process is what I referred to above as the 
“negotiation of meaning”. 


Survival expressions 


As noted above, people often feel a need to know how to use certain expressions 
in the new language right away. This includes greetings (Hello) and leave-takings ( good- 
bye). One speaker of an African language informed me that the way to greet someone in 
his language is to tell the person what s/he is doing at the time you meet him or her. 
Obviously, you would need to know a lot of the language in order to be able to greet 
people appropriately regardless of what they happen to be doing. But usually, there will 
be simpler means of greeting people. You may learn other expressions which serve to 
grease the social gears. A good way to get these is to have two native speakers do brief 
role-plays. For example, they can pretend they are strangers meeting for the first time, 
and they can pretend that they are good friends meeting in the market. The first several 
things they say in each case wil! probably fall into the category of things that grease the 
social gears. Another thing language learners are anxious to learn is ways to say thank 
you. But as to when is it necessary or appropriate to thank people, that will vary from 
culture to culture. And saying thank you may not be as important as you think. It may be 
that gratitude is shown in other ways, such as by facial expressions. It is also helpful to 
know simple ways to say I'm sorry, though again, each culture will define the exact 
circumstances under which such expressions are used. 
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Other survival expressions are ones you need in order need-to get around. This 
might include expressions you need to use in order to use public transportation, to 
purchase goods in a shop, to eat in a restaurant, to rent a hotel room, to ask directions, etc. 
A common strategy, which I don’t really recommend, is to memorize fifty or a hundred, 
or perhaps two hundred, survival expressions as your first effort toward language 
learning. I recommend rather, that you learn the bare minimum initially. That is because 
when you don’t yet know much of the language, you don’t really know what you are 
memorizing. You just learn to repeat a long stream of sound like a parrot, but you are not 
really using the words and phrases in the way that a true speaker does. If you really like 
memorizing, why not wait until you are clearly hearing the words within the sound 
stream, and hearing them with some comprehension? Then your memorizing will be 
meaningful. 

There are two alternatives to memorizing. One alternative is to record your fifty or 
one hundred survival expressions on tape, each one preceded and/or followed by the 
English (or other language) translation, and listen to it often. As the language starts 
becoming more meaningful to you, so will these expressions. You can later make a new 
tape without the English translation, and perhaps relate each expression to a simple 
drawing that reasonably reminds you of the meaning. You can shuffle the drawings so 
that it takes some processing effort to relate each taped expression to the appropriate 
drawing. This will stimulate your mental language processor, and you'll absorb a lot of 
the detail of the survival expressions. When you need to use the expressions in real life, 
you may end up using a chopped down version, but it will be a chopped down version 
that is your very own, and this will probably contribute more to the development of your 
speaking ability than just spouting a flowery expression like a parrot, not knowing exactly 
what you are saying. If you follow the procedure I am suggesting, you will quickly 
acquire a lot of survival language, in synch with your gradually evolving speaking ability. 

3 The other alternative to memorizing survival expressions is to learn them through 
role-play. That is what was going on in the example above where you set up the model of 
several city blocks and pretended you were a taxi driver, and that your LRP was a 
customer giving you instructions. This is reverse role-play. You want to learn expressions 
a customer would use to talk to the taxi driver. But you do not pretend that you are the 
customer, even though that is the role you need to be able to function in. The reason you 
don't pretend you're the customer, is that you wouldn’t know what to say. So you take 
the role of the driver, and thus you get to hear what the customer says, and in the process 
you learn what customers say. In the pretend driver role you can hear, process, and 
respond physically by moving the car about the model town. With suitable props you can 
use reverse role-play to learn expressions which will be useful in just about any 
communication situation which you face during your early period of language learning. 
For example, what props might you use with your LRP in performing a role-play aimed at 
helping you learn how to talk to waiters in restaurants? 

e special group of survival expressions are sometimes called power tools. 
These are expressions in the language that help you to learn more of the language. 
Examples are “What is this called?”, “What is that person doing?”, “What is that thing 
used for?”, “How do you say X”, “Could you repeat that?", “Could you say it more 
slowly?”, “Could you say it a few times in a row?", “Could you say it into the tape 
recorder?”, etc. You may be surprised to learn that you can acquire these entirely through 
comprehension activities. You use reverse role-play. You pretend that your LRP does not 
know English, and that you are her LRP, helping her learn English. She asks you the 
power tool questions in the language you are learning, perhaps in connection with 
pictures, and you respond by telling her how to say things in English. She says (in the 
language you are learning), “What is this called?” and you respond (in English), “It’s 
called a hammer,” She says (in her language), “Could you say it more slowly?”, and you 
respond (in English) “It's a h-a-a-a-mer-r-r.” Follow the familiar principles of 
comprehension learning activities: only introduce one new power tool at a time; use lots 


of repetition of each new expression, randomly dispersing it among already familiar 
expressions, etc, It will be good if you do this role play before your first hour of beavy 
duty two-way communication. 


Heavy duty two-way communication: a new phase begins 


It is common for people to take formal language courses, perhaps for several 
semesters, and then find that when faced with a real live monolingual speaker of the 
language they thought they were learning, they are able to open their mouths, but they 
have difficulty getting anything to come out of those wide open mouths. Recall that to be 
able to speak a language means to be able to take a thought and express it through words, 
even though you may have never expressed that exact thought through words before. So 
far, you have been concentrating on learning to understand the language you are learning. 
Now you have absorbed hundreds of vocabulary items, and a good range of sentence 
patterns. You have the bricks and mortar that you need to make conversation. That is 
good. What would have been the point of trying to seriously speak the language when 
you bardly knew bow to say a single thing? 

However, you only learn to speak by speaking. You may have known children of 
immigrant parents who could understand the parents language fluently, but could not 
speak it at all. The reason they could not speak the language was that they had never tried 
to speak it. To become a speaker, you must try to speak. You must try to speak a lot, over 
along period of time. 


BITING THE BULLET, OR TAKING THE PLUNGE, WHICHEVER YOU PREFER 


So far you've been minimizing your trauma, mainly learning to comprehend the 
language by means of fun and games in the nest. Trying to speak too much too soon is 
believed to raise the stress level and slow the learning process for many people. How 
would you like a medium-stress experience? You've got all those bricks and mortar in 
your brain. For your baptism of fire, you can conduct a session in which you bar yourself 
and your LRP from using any English (or any other language besides the one you are 
learning from the LRP) for a whole hour! 

During that hour, there will be numerous times when you will have something you 
want to say, and fail miserably in your effort to say it. Likewise your LRP will have 
things she wants to say to you, and despite her best efforts, and the desperate production 
of sketches, gestures and pantomime, she does not manage to get her point across. But 
you never break into English (or whatever) at those times. Rather, when you are unable to 
communicate what you intend, you jot down the idea you were unable to communicate in 
your notebook. Your LRP does likewise when, due to your limited comprehension ability, 
she fails to get her point across to you. That is, she makes a note in her notebook as to 
what she wanted to tell you that you were unable to understand. At the end of the hour 
you'll have a long list of things that you were unable to say, and she'll have a long list of 
things you were unable to understand. 

I'll come back to those jottings in a minute. First, I want us to think about the 
experience of that hour. If you were really daring, you came to that hour without any 
preparation. Your goal is to learn to speak in an unplanned, unpredictable context. If you 
were nervous, you may have had a list of topics, such as “Life in my country,” “What my 
childhood was like,” “The summer of °59”, etc. However, you did not spend any time 
reflecting on how you would discuss these topics. That is because you want to have to 
cope with your communication needs on the spot, as they arise. If you found you weren't 
getting anywhere, you may have jumped up and ran and grabbed a photo album, but it 
will be a photo album that you have never gone through with your LRP before. If you 
didn’t have such a photo album, you may have grabbed a National Geographic or 
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something. Having lots of pictures to scaffold your efforts at speaking and 
comprehending will make communication quite a bit easier. You may fall back on just 
doing a lot of language learning using the pictures and power tool expressions (“What is 
this woman doing? Why is she doing it? What will she do next?”). 

Now, back to those jottings. You have just come up with a list, rather two lists, of 
things you need to learn. Wasn't that useful? Those will feed into your next language 
session, First, you will want to go over those jottings. You'll find it fun to find out what it 
was that your LRP was trying to say that you were unable to figure out. She'll find it fun 
to Jearn what in the world you were trying to say at those times when she was unable to 
make heads or tails out of your speech. 

You may find the idea of a whole hour of communication in the new language a 
bit frightening, especially if this is the first time you have seriously spoken this language. 
You may prefer to spend a half hour, broken by a ten minute recess when you can discuss 
the jottings you made, followed by a second half hour. Let the daring among us start with 
a whole hour, non-stop. The rest, including me, can break it into two halves with a ten 
minute recess midway. - 


INCORPORATING HEAVY DUTY TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION INTO YOUR DAILY 
LANGUAGE LEARNING 


` Let’s assume that you have spent a month concentrating mainly on learning to 
understand the language, and now you are starting some serious speaking. It is time to 
increase the number of people you regularly talk to. After all, you can use several 
hundred basic vocabulary, and many basic sentence patterns, perhaps somewhat brokenly. 
Increasingly you wil! want to spend part of your “work day” in informal visiting. You 
might visit your LRP’s friends or family. Or you might visit neighbors, or people with 
whom you have done business. Don’t be embarrassed to tell them that you are looking for 
Opportunities to converse in the language. This may cause people to interpret conversing 
with you as doing you a favour. That is exactly what it is at this point. Believe me, it is 
work for them. You will probably end up owing some favours in return. 

Something else I would urge you to strongly consider at this point is hiring a 
second LRP, this time one who does not know English (or any other language that you 
know well). You might then have two sessions per day, one with your first LRP, and one 
with your new one. This will allow you a lot more opportunity for conversational practice 
in the security of your nest. 


SOME TECHNIQUES TO HELP YOU KEEP TALKING 


When you first start trying to carry on extended talk, it can be agonizing. 
Eventually it gets easier, What makes it easier? Practice. Lots, and lots of practice. Now 
your speech will be—well—it will be your speech. You'll sound like someone who is just 
beginning, with great effort, to speak the language. Expect to make countless “mistakes”. 
Believe it or not, the main thing which will decrease your mistakes is not being corrected 
every time you make one, but simply talking and talking and talking, while all the time 
continuing to be exposed to speech that you can understand. Constant correction takes the 
focus away from communication. Encourage your LRP to allow you to make lots of 
mistakes, and focus on communication rather than on grammatical accuracy. Right now 
you need to loosen up your tongue. When your tongue is good and loose in your new 
language, you can start worrying about decreasing your errors. Remember, your goal 
right now is not to become a perfect speaker. Your goal is to become some kind of 
speaker. Later you can work on becoming a perfect speaker. 


1) Learn to converse on chosen topics 


With your first LRP, you want to continue achieving your daily goals for new 
vocabulary and sentence patterns, using comprehension learning methods. In addition, 
you can devote part of each session to free conversation. During your preparation time, 
decide on 2 topic—something you would like to be able to talk about outside of your 
sessions with friends or people you meet. In your session, attempt to conduct a 
conversation with your LRP on that topic. During the conversation, refuse to switch to 
English when you get stuck. Both of you should jot down the things you are unable to 
express or understand. After the conversation go over these jottings. In some cases the 
problem will be due to your not knowing specific words or phrases. In other cases there 
may be a sentence pattern that you need to learn. 

Prepare comprehension activities for your next session through which you can 
learn these words or sentence patterns. (You may want to use home-made drawings, even 
simple stick figures, in the comprehension activities.) 

The next day, you can attempt once again to have a conversation on that topic, or 
maybe conduct a conversation in which you talk about all you learned in connection with 

that topic the day before. 
i If you have a second LRP who does not know English (or any other language you 
already know well), then you will have another opportunity to bave a lengthy 
conversation on the topic of choice. In addition, as you visit friends, you will have a third 
context in which to discuss the topic, now that you know how to discuss it. 


3) Conversation practice through role-play. 


In addition to learning to discuss a variety of important topics, you can now 
engage in elaborate role-plays. Your role-play with the model town and toy car was 
extremely simple and artificial, Now you and your LRP can have serious role-plays. Keep 
a list of all the situations in which you could use the language. One situation might be 
hiring an employee. You might have your two LRP’s do a role-play of that situation, one 
of them pretending she is hiring the other. You could tape-record this and listen to the 
tape numerous times. You can go over it with either or both of your LRPs, discussing at 
length any parts you do not understand, discussing all that is said, and how itis said. 
Now, in your next session, you can take the opposite role from the one you have in real 
life, and do the role-play with your LRP. Then you can take the actual role you have in 
real life, and do the same role-play again with your LRP. 


4) Use the series method, but you be the speaker. 


I recommended the Series Method above as a way to keep the speech you hear 
somewhat predictable, and thus easier to process. It is also useful as a means of keeping 
yourself talking. One problem with speaking is simply coming up with ideas of things to 
talk about. If you tell all the steps in a process, you will find that each statement you 
make will suggest the next statement in the series. You can use a series that you have 
already heard your LRP say, and perhaps tape-recorded, and listened to several times. But 
remember, your point is not to memorize and talk like a parrot. So you would tell the 
series in your own words. Those will often be very close to the words your LRP used, but 
you are not saying the whole sentence from memory. Rather you are remembering the 
next step in the process, and saying it on the basis of your a eres ability. Alternatively, 
you can make up a series which you have not heard your tell. This will tum up holes 
in your speaking ability. Don’t stop while you’re telling the series, but jot down a note as 
to the nature of any problems you have for later reference. Then go over your jottings 
with the LRP to find out how to say what you were unable to say. 


5) Tell tales 


You can tell your LRP any stories you know. These might be familiar children’s 
tales, such as Little Red Riding Hood. Or they can be accounts of experiences from your 
past or present. It is a good idea each day, for awhile, to recount everything you did the 
day before. Again, you will make jottings whenever you are unable to say something that 
you want to say, rather than break back into English. 


6) Focus on structure 


At times you may feel troubled by some particular aspect of the language which 
you cannot get the hang of. We gave the example above of sentences which focus on a 
past process in progress, such as “When this picture was taken, the man was ploughing.” 
Imagine that this is a pattern that you find difficult. Then you should construct a 
comprehension activity to highlight this sentence pattern. Often this can be done using 
pictures in the manner | suggested above. Next you can use the same set of pictures, but 
change roles with your LRP, so that you become the speaker, and she responds by 
indicating which pictures you are describing. Finally, you can take out a new set of, 
Pictures and describe them for her, using the same sentence pattern with picture after 
picture. If you have fifty new pictures, you will use the pattern fifty times in 
extemporaneous communication. 

With a litle planning you can design an activity using TPR, pictures, the series 
method, or another activity so as to highlight any structure you wish to emphasize. 
Suppose you want to improve your ability to use a sentence pattern which has a meaning 
similar to English sentences with “used to”, as in, “I used to shop at the Bay.” As an 
exercise right now, think up a conversational context which would allow you to use this 
pattern over and over, and imagine the form such a conversation might take. 

It may seem that when you use activities to emphasize specific structures you are 
not really focusing on the structures themselves. Rather you are using the structure in 
communication. That is desirable, actually, because your goal is to be able to use the 
structure in communication, not to just produce it on demand! 


BITING ANOTHER BULLET, OR TAKING ANOTHER PLUNGE, AS YOU WISH 


Remember haw hard it was for you to go cold turkey, abandoning English for a 
whole hour, back when you first got into serious talking? Well, now that you’re a couple 
of months into your new language, take a deep breath. Make a covenant with your LRP 
that neither of you will use English (or whatever) for an entire week. To make it more 
fun, have your LRP actually live with you for that week, or you go and live with her. 
Believe me, it will be a riot. 

After that, if you have not already done so, it will be time to develop a rich social 
life (see Thomson, 1993b for detailed suggestions). You are now in a position to begin 
new relationships entirely in the new language, even with people who know quite Ag of 
English (or whatever other languages you knew before you started learning this one). 
These relationships will be substantially different than the relationships you would build 
using English (or whatever), since you will be the communicative underdog. Good. 
Anybody can be a communicative overdog. It’s a privilege to be able to be the underdog. 
If you are learning a minority language, it’s speakers may find it refreshing to finally 
have the upper hand in communication with an outsider such as you. You may find it 
painful to be a broken, struggling speaker of a language. But others have lived through it. 
You will too. If you don’t have to, you'll be tempted not to. So if at all possible, develop 
a good number of relationships with people who do not know English (or whatever). This 
is possible in most situations, though not all. 


Ideas for vocabulary and sentence patterns to learn to comprehend in order to 
become a basic speaker 


When I described your typical daily activities during the early weeks of language 
learning, you may have been wondering how you would ever come up with enough ideas 
for vocabulary and sentence pattems to fill all those daily language sessions. Most of the 
rest of what I have to say is my way of filling in those details. These details may help to 
clarify much of what I've said about the daily sessions of your early weeks. It might be 
good to go back and reread those earlier sections after you have surveyed my suggestions. 

As I give you this long list of suggestions for vocabulary and sentence pattems to 
learn, don’t expect to remember it all after the first reading. It will be there for you to 
retum to over and over while planning your daily language sessions. 

First, let’s see where we've been. I have attempted to give a picture of your first 
two months as a language learner in which your first major emphasis is on learning to 
understand the language, believing that your short term and long term progress will be 
increased if you approach the language in that way. Using TPR, pictures, and simple role- 
play, you can quickly acquire enough vocabulary items and sentence patterns to qualify 
as a basic speaker of the language. Gradually you put increasing emphasis on using the 
language to talk, using vocabulary and sentence patterns that you have already learned to 
understand. By the end of the second month, your sessions may last for two or three (or 
more) hours during which you may devote half of the time to comprehension activities 
and half of the time to two-way conversational activities. 

Now, regarding the areas of vocabulary and sentence patterns I am about to 
survey, unfortunately, I cannot be totally concrete. I cannot truly suggest vocabulary 
items and sentence patterns, since the ones that exist will vary considerably from 
language to language. Rather I will attempt to cover a healthy range of general categories 
of vocabulary and sentence patterns. Ill have to give English words and phrases and 
sentences in order to be concrete, but realize that the actual details of how English works 
will not match up very often with the details of how another language works. 

To take just one example, we have past tense forms in English which are different 
from present and future forms. In some languages there will be no such thing as tense. 
Nevertheless, you need to know how to describe events which happened in the past. In 
other languages there may be two or three different kinds of past tense, such as remote 
past and recent past. I cannot foresee every such distinction you might encounter, and I 
won't even try. What I will do is provide enough possibilities so that if you learn to deal 
with everything I suggest, any other absolutely essential matters will come to your notice 
in the process. Remember, you're just trying to become a basic speaker right now. There 
are tons of details which you wil] not master during your first two months. I am trying to 
steer you toward the most important ones that you can reasonably master in that time 
period if you concentrate heavily on learning to understand, and accept more modest 
goals when it comes to learning to speak. 


Some ideas for vocabulary to learn to understand 


Remember, you are not simply collecting and compiling vocabulary for eventual 
memorization. You are learning to recognize the vocabulary items when you hear them in 
speech. You want to be prepared to learn to recognize around thirty new items per day. If 
these are the names of common objects, then you will want to use the actual objects in the 
language session, if possible. Your LRP will have you manipulate these objects as a 
means of learning their names, or as a means of learning the words for the actions that 
can be performed on, or with, those objects. To learn other kinds of vocabulary, you may 
need to prepare drawings or diagrams. You can plan to learn a wide variety of words by 
means of acting them out in TPR activities. For example, if you are learning words for 
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emotions, you may respond to commands such as “Act happy; act sad; act disappointed,” 
and so forth. 


WHICH VOCABULARY ITEMS SHOULD I LEARN FIRST? 


Learning a language means leaming thousands of vocabulary items. During your 
kick-start phase of language learning, you might aim to learn your first thousand 
vocabulary. Remember, you will start out as a poor speaker and gradually improve. So 
the first vocabulary you'll want to learn will be the vocabulary that even a poor speaker 
would know. Think of English for a moment. Some words would be important even fora 
poor speaker, while other words would be suitable only to a more advanced speaker. 
Consider the following words for facial expressions or facial movements: blink, grimace, 
smile. Which of those would be the most important for a poor speaker to learn first? 
Which would be least important? If you are like me, you feel that smile is more important 
than blink which in tum is more important than grimace. I can almost bet that you feel 
exactly the same as J do about this. In using English, people use smile more frequently 
than they use blink, while they do not use grimace very often at all. Native speakers of a 
language will probably have a good sense for which words are high frequency words, and 
which are less frequent, and, hence, less important. Hopefully, you'll be able to convey to 
your LRP your desire to learn high frequency words at first. 

Even without the help of your LRP, you will have some sense of what words are 
important. If you are aware of some area of vocabulary that you will have the opportunity 
to use in the near future, that will be a good area of vocabulary to work on. Suppose that 
vegetable vendors come to your door every day. Then it would make sense to jen to 
recognize the words for all the vegetables they sell. Buy a few of every vegetable, and use 
them in your sessions until you easily recognize all of their names. You are then free to 
speak them to the vendors, even if it is just a matter of showing the vendors what you 
have learned. While you are doing your daily planning, it is good to ask yourself what 
specific areas of vocabulary you can work on that are relevant to daily activities. 

However, you cannot limit yourself to vocabulary items that obviously fit into 
your daily activities, or you will never learn a lot of high frequency, important 
vocabulary. For example, unless you are doing medical work, you may not need to talk 
about body parts all the time. But what sort of a “speaker” would you be if you didn't 
know what a foot or hand is called? Follow your own instincts and those of your LRP in 
deciding what are the essential vocabulary for even a poor speaker like you. (Perhaps 
instead calling you a poor speaker, I should call you an on-the-way-to-becoming-a-good- 
speaker, or maybe a temporarily challenged speaker.) 


SOME CATEGORIES OF VOCABULARY 


I am going to suggest some categories of essential vocabulary for you as a basic 
speaker of the language. However, I encourage you to only refer to this list when you run 
short of ideas from other sources. Keep examining every aspect of your daily life in|the 
situation where you will be using the language, and identify the objects, places, and 
activities that will be important to you. Let those be your inspiration in choosing 
vocabulary to learn. If you are preparing for a session, and you run short on ideas, scan 
the following suggestions. According to my most conservative tally, if the Janguagelyou 
are learning is that of a group of people with a rudimentary material culture, these 
suggestions should yield five hundred vocabulary items. In most situations they should 
yield at least a thousand. It would be a good excercise for you, as homework, to flesh out 
these categories by listing a number of common English words that would fall under each 
one. Some “words” will actually be phrases. For example, old man, could be treated! as a 
vocabulary item, since it is such an essential category of human beings. By way of 
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contrast, fai! man would not be considered a vocabulary item, although both tall and man 
would be important items. 

If you keep a log of the vocabulary you learn, the items in your log will suggest 
new possibilities for vocabulary. The word for water may be in your log. Then think of 
all the things you can say about water: it flows, drips, freezes, boils, soaks into things, 
soaks through things, leaks out of things, people pour it, splash it, spray it, etc. ete. 


WORDS FOR REFERRING TO HUMAN BEINGS 


Personal pronouns (I, you, them, we, ete., etc.—see discussion below) 

Major categories of humans by age and sex (man, girl, adult, youth, etc.) 

Major ethnic Soe of humans (names for other tnbes, nationalities, language 
grou 

Categories a friends, acquaintances, and relatives (for relatives a family tree 
diagram can be used, or pictures of someone’s various relatives. Don’t 
expect the terms to correspond to the one’s used in English. The whole 
kinship system may be wildly different.) 

Occupational or sociopolitical categories of people (plumber, president, beggar) 

Common personal names (It is a big help to be able to recognize and repeat, and 
easily remember, the names of people you meet) 


ITEMS USED BY HUMAN BEINGS 


Animals (draft animals, herded animals, pets, etc.) 
Items used for transportation (and their parts) 
Items used in building and construction 
Cooking and eating utensils 
Food items 
Items for growing or acquiring food 
Household iteras 
Items found outside of houses 
Items related to education, learning, communication 
Items used for recreation or entertainment 
. Clothing, make-up, jewelry, etc. 
Items used for religion or magic 
Items used for curing or healing 
Items used in trade or business 


PLACES FREQUENTED BY HUMANS 


Homes and their parts 

Locations near homes and residential areas 

Locations where food is gathered or grown, and their parts 

Locations where recreation, socializing, religious activities take place 

Locations where business transactions take place (for example, different types of 
shops and their parts) 

Place names (well-known villages, towns, cities, countries, Jakes, rivers, etc.) 
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COMMON SUBSTANCES NOT YET COVERED 


Water, earth, glass, rubber, plastic, paper, wood, stone, grass, thatch, etc, 


NATURE 


Geological objects (rivers, islands, mountains, etc.), and related phenomena 
(flowing rivers, landslides). 

Astronomical objects 

Meteorological phenomena 

Common plants and their parts/substances 

Common wild animals 

Common insects 

Body parts (major external and internal ones) 

Body substances 


TIME 


Today, tomorrow, morning, evening, hours of the day, days of the week, months, 
seasons 


‘WORDS USED TO FURTHER DESCRIBE ALL OF THE OBJECTS COVERED SO FAR 


Terms used in describing human beings’ appearances 

Terms used in describing character/personality 

Terms used to describe emotional states, attitudes 

Other terms that come to mind in connection with all of the categories of humans 
mentioned above (Look them over in your vocabulary log!) 

Colours, sizes, shapes, textures, conditions, values, etc. of objects 

Quantities, including numbers (many, a few, ten, etc.) 

Qualifiers of adjectives (very, slightly, ete.) 


THINGS THAT HAPPEN TO OBJECTS TO ALL OF THE OBJECTS COVERED SO FAR 


Ways that the objects change their location or position (fall, roll, etc.) 
Ways that the condition of objects changes (burn up, wear out, etc.) 


ACTIONS OF HUMAN BEINGS 


Bodily actions (Look over all of the body pat terms in your vocabulary log, and 
think of everything you can do with each body part, or what they do, as 
well as whole-body actions.) 

Things people do with or to any of the objects covered so far (go over all your 
object words for ideas) 

Things done by people according to their occupational categories (farmer, beggar, 
etc.) 


Things which people do to or for other people 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES FOR BASIC VOCABULARY 


Have several people remember every single action they performed, from rising in 
the morning to retiring at night on a given day. 

Observe common activities of daily life with all of the stages or steps in those 
activities; take photos if possible. 


With the right activities in your daily sessions with your LRP, assuming you 
spend adequate time planning and preparing for those activities, you should find it 
possible to learn thirty new vocabulary items per day until you have learned your first 
thousand items. Don’t forget to keep a log of all the vocabulary you learn to recognize, 
and add to it during your daily record keeping period. 


Sentence patterns you need to be able to understand as a basic speaker 


As you plan your sessions with your LRP, you are thinking about more than 
vocabulary. You are also learning to understand sentences which contain the vocabulary 
items. You pian your sessions so that in most of them one or more segments of the 
session highlights a particular sentence pattern or more than one pattern (perhaps two or 
three contrasting patterns). In the process, you will get exposure to many sentence 
patterns that you didn't specifically plan on. For example, the sentence patterns for 
various types of questions (“Where did you go?” What did you see?” “When did you 
return?”) may be on your list as something you plan to tackle at some time in the future. 
When that time comes, you may discover that you have already learned many of those 
question patterns while you thought you were working on something else. You may have 
learned to understand questions about locations while you were learning to talk about the 
rooms in your house with the aid of your sketched floor plan. The suggestions below are 
intended as a checklist. If you come to one of my suggested types of sentence patterns 
and feel that you have already learned to understand such sentences, then just check it off. 
I really don’t intend for people to cover the suggestions exactly in the order given. It is 
good in general, just the same, to gradually move from simpler patterns to more complex 
ones, as | have done. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


What we are dealing with now takes us into— gasp— grammar. At a very broad 
level, there are similarities in the grammar systems of different languages. An expert can 
see that. It may be far less obvious to the language learner, who may be unable to see the 
forest for the trees. For many languages, published descriptions of the grammar do not 
exist. If a published grammar description does exist, it may seem overwhelming the first 
time you look at it. Once you are well on your way into using the language as a 
communicator, you’ll find that all that grammatical detail is not as bad as you thought it 
was when you first looked at it As your speaking ability grows, you'll be amazed how 
much of that grammar just becomes a part of you. What is left will be easier to tackle. 
You don’t need to worry about everything all at once. You want to start with simple 
things, and build up gradually to more complex ones. 

You may hear comments about the complexity of some aspect of the language you 
are learning, comments such as, “There are hundreds of verb forms.” What exactly that 
means depends on the language. But I suspect it is never as bad as it sounds. There will 
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be certain forms that are the most important ones, and the less important ones will follow 
patterns. It is impossible to go into detail on this, but take my word for it 

There may be a lot of irregular forms. In English we form the past tense of a verb 
by adding -ed. For example, walk becomes walked, and talk becomes talked. However 
there are some verbs that have an irregular past tense. That is, they don't follow any rule. 
The past of go is went. No matter. Just learn the irregular forms as separate vocabulary 
items. So what if it adds a few dozen vocabulary items? 

In some languages there may be a lot more irregularity. So, for example given the 
present tense form of a verb, it may be impossible to predict exactly what the past tense 
form will be (though there will be some similarity). That would mean that for every verb 
you would have to learn two forms, one for present tense, and one for past tense. Even 
then, itis likely they will fall into groups that behave similarly. (The irregularity may not 
necessarily have to do with tense—I just use that as an example of irregularity in general, 
even irregularity in words other than verbs.) 

Yes, some parts of some languages can be very complex, but you don’t have to 
get everything perfect to become a basic speaker. You'll have lots of time to grapple with 
the complexity, little by little. In general, this complexity will not make it harder for you 
to learn to understand the language. Once you are bearing the language with good 
understanding, you'll hear those complex forms over and over, and they will start to 
become familiar. Later on you may really want to get every detail right in your own 
speech, but remember, we are only considering the initial month or two. Right now your 
goal is to learn to understand enough basic sentence patterns that people can generally get 
their meanings across to you, with effort, and you can generally get your meanings across 
to them, with their help. 

Another area of complexity has to do with nouns falling into different classes. For 
example, in French every noun is said to be either masculine or feminine. Some 
languages have several classes of nouns that are largely unpredictable. The noun class is 
important because you need to know it in order tokiow which form of adjective or verb or 
some other word to use with that noun. Fortunately, you don’t have to know the class a 
noun belongs to in order to understand the language. The native speaker who speaks to 
you will do it correctly, and you will be able to understand what is said. Over the long 
term, it will be challenging for you to develop accuracy in using noun classes when you 
are the speaker, but while you are just a basic speaker you can expect to make mistakes, 
knowing that they will not usually interfere with communication. 

Tn general, no matter how much people howl over the alleged complexity of some 
language, that complexity will affect the ease with which you learn to understand the 
language far less than it will affect the ease with which you learn to produce it in speech, 
and your ability to speak intelligibly will be affected less than your ability to speak 
accurately. So have no fear. You can move right ahead with rapidly learning to 
comprehend a lot of the language. Then you can move right into being a struggling, 
inaccurate, but intelligible speaker. Finally, you can gradually move on to being a fluent 
and accurate speaker. Remember, all we're concerned with right now is becoming 
struggling speakers, albeit genuine speakers. 

Before talking about different categories of sentence patterns, we ought to think 
for a moment about the different functions of sentences. The patterns serve the functions. 
Three of the major functions of language are to get people to do things (this involves 
commands and requests), to get people to give you information (this involves questions), 
and to give people information (this involves making statements). As you work on the 
types of expressions described below, using the types of methods described above, you 
are likely to involve yourself in all three of these broad functions of language. However, 
at this stage there is an over-riding function in the LRP’s use of the language with you, 
and that is to enable you to learn the language. The LRP is saying much of what she says 
with a view to helping you to learn things you did not know before, to strengthen your 
knowledge of things you have previously learned, to find out what you have successfully 


learned, and to allow you to demonstrate your learning and to feel good about it. The LRP 
will not have thought all of this through in these terms, but I can just about guarantee you 
that these will be among her main concems, and increasingly so as you increasingly train 

her. 

When it comes to the actual details of the grammar systems of different 
languages, there is no way I can give specific suggestions of things to cover in your 
sessions with your LRP, since languages vary widely at just about every point. 
Fortunately, I can give suggestions that are likely to lead you into learning to comprehend 
a good variety of sentence patterns in any language. That will help you to become a basic 
speaker. From there on, the language will lead you more and more deeply into itself. You 
just bave to get a foothold. Become some kind of a speaker. Then communicate a lot with 
people for along time. You'll become a good speaker eventually. 

So let’s consider some of the kinds of sentence patterns that you will want to learn 
to understand as a basic speaker of the language. In each case I will give examples of 
sentence patterns that might be used with TPR (usually object manipulation) and/or 
pictures (either loose, or pasted in a book). These two techniques tend to be enough to 
cover just about any sentence pattern. I find that either technique by itself is not enough, 
but where one technique fails, the other typically comes to the rescue. 

My suggestions (usually in the form of English sentences such as “When this 
picture was taken, it was about to rain”) are mainly there to show you that itis possible to 
learn these sentence patterns by these comprehension learning techniques. If you come up 
with your own techniques and approaches to specific patterns, that’s even better. If you 
attempt to follow my suggestions, you'll need to extend them to include numerous 
examples. You will do that during your preparation for your language sessions. As an 
exercise, why don’t you make up a few of your own example sentences each time you 
read one of mine. That will increase your confidence that you can do it. In your sessions 
you'll give your LRP a few illustrative examples (in English, say) of the sentence pattern 
you are interested in. She will then make up sentences for picture after picture, following 
the general pattern you suggested. Thus, if you have a hundred pictures, she may make up 
a hundred sentences. She will be describing the pictures to you or referring to them in one 
way or another, and you will hear what she says, process it in your brain, and respond in 
some way. 


LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND SIMPLE DESCRIPTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Remember, you are not going to use the following suggestions as a guide to 
collecting pretty sentence patterns for your notebook. Your activities are aimed rather at 
enabling you to understand them when you hear them in speech. And you learn to 
understand them in speech by having the experience of understanding them in speech 
over and over during your language sessions. 


BARE BONES 
Since languages are complicated, it helps to begin by restricting yourself to a 
small subset of the more essential sentence patterns. These then serve as a skeleton. Some 
complexity cannot be avoided even at the outset. Our goal is to keep it manageable. 
Learning to understand sentences that identify and describe 


This is a logical starting point. When the LRP tells you in the new language “This 
is aman,” she is not really telling you that the person is a man, since you can see that for 
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yourself. Rather she is informing you that metycalled “X” or “Y” or whatever they are 
called. Likewise, when she asks you “Where is the man?”, it is not because she wants to 
know where the man is. She is looking at him. She wants you to show that you 
understand the word by which men are referred to. (Such questions are sometimes 
pejoratively referred to as “display questions,” since the point is to get you to display 
your understanding rather than to get you to supply information that the speaker needs.) 

There may be languages in which it is unnatural to say “This is a man” when what 
is meant is “These guys are called ‘men’.” Assuming this is not the case, your early 
lessons will contain many simple descriptions of objects. At first, this may simply involve 
naming the object, as in “This is a man.” 

Techniques: You will be hearing lots of identificational sentences from your first 
language session. Going through your photos the LRP can tell you “This is a man, this is 
a woman, etc.” There will also be plural cases: “These are some boys”, 

The LRP can also use simple identificational sentences with the objects you 
manipulate in your sessions. “This is a pencil. These are some pencils.” 


Combining descriptive words with names for objects 


In addition to leaming to recognize names for objects, such as pencil, cup, string, 
you can easily learn to recognize complex descriptions which include things like colour, 
size, shape, condition, or quantity of objects. This is also a good time to cover words like 
this and thar, if they exist. 

You will also want to learn to understand sentences in which combinations of 
objects are named together: “Take a green pencil and a red pencil”. 

Techniques: The LRP will use object manipulation instructions such as “Take a 
green pencil. Take two red pencils. Take a long yellow string. Take ten small nails, and a 
large nail. Take some of the screws and all the nails.” 


Simple instructions 


Before going on with identifications and descriptions, we need to parenthetically 
think about instructions, since they are one of the main means by which the LRP will 
teach you vocabulary and sentence patterns. For example, while teaching you by means 
of the descriptive sentence “This is the bathroom,” she may test your understanding by 
saying “Point to the bathroom”. Giving instructions involves sentence forms that are used 
to issue commands and requests. These are dangerous sentence forms. I don’t mean to 
make you paranoid, but in real life language use, it is in the area of issuing commands and 
Tequests that people are the most cautious about not offending one another, and not 
embarrassing themselves (see Brown and Levinson 1978). If I were teaching someone 
English by TPR, I would be tempted to use simple command forms: “Stand up; Sit down; 
Stand up when I step in front of the girl wearing a green blouse,” and so forth. 

But now imagine that the people I am teaching go into a restaurant and want 
someone to hand them a newspaper that is lying on a vacant table. They can say “Gimme 
that newspaper.” But that would sound abrupt and rude. A native speaker of English 
would say something such as “Could I bother you to hand me that paper?” However, it 
would be strange if my TPR sessions consisted entirely of sentences like “Could I get you 
to stand up? Would you mind sitting down? When I stand in front of the girl wearingla 
green blouse, I'd appreciate it if you would stand up, if you don’t mind.” In terms of how 
we use English, such polite forms of request would be odd during TPR exercises. That is 
because it would sound as though I, the speaker, needed the person I was addressing to 
stand up, sit down, etc., and that I felt I was imposing on the person. That is, it would 
sound as though I were trying to get the Person to do these things for my benefit. 

in many languages similar dilemmas will arise. Depending on the language and 
culture, there may be far more concern for politeness than there is in English. In other 


languages the ways of being polite may be less obvious, but they will still be there. I have 
two suggestions for coping with this dilemma. First of all, have the LRP use the most 
polite forms that still sound natural when giving you instructions. There is no point in 
having the most impolite forms be the main ones you hear. Second, use role-plays for 
some of your TPR exercises. The LRP might instruct you to remove books from your 
bookshelf pretending that they are items in a shop which she wishes to look at or 
purchase. Now it will be more natural for her to use more elaborate polite forms: “Could 
you please show me the red book on the top shelf? And I'd like to see the brown one just 
below it” 

Apart from these concems about politeness, leaming to recognize the command 
forms of sentences should not be too difficult. 

Techniques: TPR. You may find that there is a different form depending on 
whether the command is issued to a single person or to two people. If you have a co- 
learner, then this contrast will emerge naturally. The LRP can vary the command between 
the singular form and the plural form, and the two of you can respond accordingly. 


Identification and description of actions and experiences 


This is where you go beyond hearing “This is a man” and “This is a hammer”, and 
hear things such as “This man is holding a hammer”. 

Techniques: Recail that I suggested that ideal pictures for this stage of language 
learning would involve people as central characters, and the people would be involved 
with inanimate objects or other people. If you began by using the pictures to learn to 
recognize the words for people, and then the words for objects they are using or are 
otherwise involved with, you will be in a position to use the same pictures to learn 
expressions which describe what the people are doing with or to the inanimate objects. 

The words for man, woman, boy, girl, etc. are easier to learn than the words for 
the objects they are using or otherwise involved with, since every picture has a man, 
woman, boy, girl, etc. and there are only five or ten words to learn (including plural 
forms). Learning to recognize words requires lots of repeated use of each word. Since 
there are lots of pictures of men, women, etc., you are guaranteed lots of repetition by the 
time you have gone through fifty or a hundred pictures. In the case of the objects the 
people are using or otherwise involved with, there may be only one picture of a given 
object. Here the LRP will need to drill you by asking you questions: “Where is the 
hammer, where is the saw, where is the stove? The saw? The hammer? The table? The 
stove?”. You follow the principle of only introducing one or two new items at a time, and 
drilling on them until you respond easily when you hear the new items randomly 
interspersed among items you have learned earlier. 

Once you are familiar with the words for the people in your pictures, and the 
objects they are involved with, it will be a simple step to understanding statements about 
what those people are doing to, or with, those objects. 


Understanding who is doing it 10 whom. 


Consider the sentence “This dog is chasing this cat.” (I’m assuming you have a 
picture of a dog chasing a cat, of course.) This sentence involves a dog, a cat, and an act 
of chasing. One animal is doing the chasing. Linguists would say that the animal who is 
actively, willfully, doing the chasing is the agent. The other animal is getting chased. 
That animal is the pariens. Technically, the cat is an experiencer, since itis aware that it is 
being chased, but we can use the term parient broadly to mean “the one or thing directly 
affected by the action of the agent”. So we have an agent chasing a patient. Since the cat 
is the one directly affected by the action (chasing) of the agent (the dog), the cat is the 
patient, Without looking at the picture, going only on the basis of the sentence “This dog 
is chasing this cat,” how can we know that the agent is the dog and the patient is the cat? 
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Of course, we already know that dogs chase cats and cats don’t chase dogs. This is called 
real-world knowledge. Real-world knowledge will often help you to understand sentences 
in the new language. But you can also tell that the dog is the agent and the cat is the 
patient from the way the sentence is put together, and in the long run that is more 
important for you as a language Jearner. Simple English sentences typically have the 
agent (this dog) followed by the verb (is chasing) followed by the patient (this cat). Thus, 
even though it violates your real world expectations, you can still understand a sentence 
such as “That cat is chasing that dog.” You will understand that the cat is the agent (doing 
the chasing) and the dog is the patient (getting chased), because of the order in which they 
occur in the sentence. 

Now different languages will use different means of indicating who is doing the 
chasing and who is getting chased. The evidence may be found in the order of the words, 
as in English. It may be found in special markings on the nouns (called case markings). It 
may be found in markings on the verb which somehow tell you which animal is doing the 
chasing and which one is getting chased. If you are interested in more detail, you need to 
take a linguistics course that deals with grammar from a cross-language standpoint. My 
main point here is that you need to learn how to tell who is doing what to whom in 
sentences in the language. 

` There are some sentences which appear to’have a subject and an object in English 
but where the subject is not doing anything to the object. An example is Margie likes my 
sister, where the subject is Margie and the object is my sister. In this sentence the shbject, 
Margie, is an experiencer, and not an agent. Make sure you include such sentences among 
those you learn to comprehend, as they may behave differently from other sentences with 
subjects and objects. 

In sentences with subjects and no objects (intransitive sentences), there are at least 
two types of subjects to consider. Some subjects are agents, that is, doers, like Margie, in 
the sentence Margie shouted. Other subjects do not do, anything, but rather they have 
something happen to them. An example is sree, in the sentence The tree fell. In some 
languages words like sick, and angry, are actually verbs with non-agent subjects. (In other 
languages they are adjectives.) 

Techniques: Early on, you may concentrate on learning to understand sentences 
with agent subjects and patient objects. Y our collection of pictures provides a good 
opportunity for this. Your LRP can take several dozen pictures in which someone is 
holding something or someone else. She can describe pictures in random order. Your job 
is to point to the picture being described. “A woman is holding a baby; a boy is holding a 
ball; a man is holding a hammer;” and so forth. Other verbs which can be used with many 
pictures are using, touching, looking aj (or seeing). If there is a verb with a meaning 
similar to the English verb have, it cased “A woman has a baby; a boy has a ball;” and 
so forth. (Even if there is no verb similar to have, there will probably be some way to 
express the meaning of “This man has a hammer”. It will be an important sentence 
pattern for you to learn to recognize.) It is good if your LRP can use many sentences with 
the same verb, or one of a very small number of verbs.. That way, only the subject and 
object (or agent and patient) will vary from one picture description to the next. This will 
enable you to work on learning to recognize who is doing the action and who or what the 
action is being done to without having to worry about learning a large number of verbs at 
the same time. 

Often your TPR expressions such as “Pick up the nail” involve a verb with an 
object. What is commonly missing is the subject, since it is typically understood to be the 
one addressed (that is, the second person— you), and not explicitly mentioned. Just the 
same, these sentences give you lots of exposure to the verbs with objects. A slight 
variation is for you to bave your co-leamer perform actions and have your LRP describe 
them. You can later listen to the tape recording of this and try to envision in your mind’s 
eye what was happening in your session as your LRP uttered each sentence (Assuming 
you didn’t videotape the language sessions). 
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You and me and he or she or somebody 


While you are learning how to understand who does what to whom, don’t forget 
the most important people: you, your LRP, and your co-learner(s). One of the earliest set 
of expressions you want to learn are the ones with meanings such as those expressed in 
English by the words /, we, vou, he/she, they. In English, these are separate words which 
we call pronouns. In other languages they may appear to be attached to the verb. In some 
languages you will find that they are often omitted. The exact set of pronouns will vary 
from language to language. It should emerge as you work at learning them. 

Techniques: You can learn to recognize the pronoun forms through TPR. For 
e .ample, the LRP can tell you “Touch me. Touch them.” For second person (“you”) 
forms, the LRP can use predictions rather than instructions: “She is going to touch you.” 
Your co-learner would then touch you, in fulfilment of the prediction. Or she could say, 
“You are going to touch her.” You need to hear each pronoun both as agent (who does the 
touching) and as patient (who gets touched). There should be a number of verbs in 
addition to touch which can be used for this purpose: push, pat, pinch, punch, look at. Be 
sure to also include reflexive forms as in “Touch yourself; pat yourself,” and reciprocal 
forms, as in “Touch each other; pat each other”. 

This is a case where it is good to have several learners involved at the same time. 
Once when I was doing some beginning Arabic learning with an LRP I found it helpful 
that my co-learner was of the opposite gender from me, since gender was important in 
Arabic pronouns, even more so than in English. However, we realized that to work on the 
pronouns we really needed six co-learners, three male and three female, in order to cover 
all of the possibilities. I have been known to drag all six of my children into the room to 
use in a session where the co-learners were my wife and I. (We later wished that our 
children had been able to participate in all of the learning, rather than just being used as 
props for learning pronouns or kinship terms.) 

Again, you can have the LRP describe what people do in addition to telling people 
to do things. Thus you, your co-leamer, the two of you, the LRP, the LRP and you, the 
LRP and your co-learner, or all three of you, can perform actions, and the LRP can 
describe them (“You are doing X" “She is doing Y” “We are doing “Z”). Again, if there 
are four or five co-learners for this there will be more possibilities and more flexibility. 


To whom, where, with what, with whom, from where, to where, for whom and whose? 


Now, I have so far encouraged you to learn to recognize who is the subject in a 
sentence and who is the object (or at least who is the agent and who is the patient). You 
should plan activities with your LRP through which you learn to do this with sentences in 
which the subject or object is a noun (man), a personal name (John) , or any of the 
pronouns (I, me, you, they, etc.). Remember, you are spending at least an hour in planning 

efore each session. Hopefully, you have a co-learner so the two of you can demonstrate 
to the LRP what is desired, whenever the LRP gets confused. 

You also want to go beyond recognizing nouns and pronouns as subjects and 
objects of sentences. They can also be indirect objects: “Give the green cup fo me, and 
give the glass to her”. They can be beneficiaries: “Draw a circle for me.” They can be 
parts of location phrases: “Put the round paper in front of John, and put the long paper in 
front of yourself.” They can be possessors “Pick up my banana; Place it beside thar 
woman's banana”. They can be instruments as in “Pick up the banana with the fork.” Or 
they can be associates “Walk across the room with your husband.” Other important 
functions of nouns in sentences include the source from which a movement begins, and 
the goal to which a movement is directed: “Walk from the table and to the door.” 

Techniques: TPR. Most of this will be object manipulation, Pictures are among 
the objects that can be manipulated, and illustrative commands are given in the above 
paragraph. 
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In connection,pictures, the LRP can make statements involving locations. Many 
people and objects in the pictures are in front of, behind, beside, near, and far from, other 
objects in the pictures. The LRP should include statements which simply indicate the 
location of the object or person “This man is in front of this tree.” The LRP should also 
include statements regarding where things are happening: “This man is working in front 
of this tree.” 


More on possessors and possessions 


In the previous paragraph, possessor was mentioned as one of the roles a noun can 
have. Another role is that of possession, as dog in the phrase John’s dog. You need to 
learn to understand sentences in which the possessor is a pronoun, or pronoun-like (my 
dog, your dog, our dog, etc., covering the whole range of possibilities you find in that 
particular language), and sentences in which the possessor is a regular noun (the man's 
dog, the woman’s cat, etc.). 

- Just in case there are any differences in how they are expressed, include three 
types of possessions: kinship terms (my father, my wife, etc.), body part terms (your, hand, 
her face, etc.) and typical nouns (our book, your friend's dog, etc.) 

`: Techniques: You can easily learn to understand this type of expression using TPR: 
“Point to Joe’s Father” (you can use Joe’s family tree diagram), “touch her shoulder,” 
“Take my pencil,” “Put your green pencil in front of her.” Your LRP can also use pictures 
for this; “Where is the man’s foot?”, “Where is his hammer?”, etc. 
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The manner of action 
a 


Actions are sometimes described with mention of how they are performed: 
quickly, slowly, sadly, happily, repeatedly, carefully, carelessly, accidentally, 
purposefully. Here’s some more homework: add as many manner words to this list as you 
can think of. 

Techniques: TPR is commonly used to learn to understand manner words: “Stand 
up quickly”, “Sit down slowly”. When I use a picture book, I always like the LRP to tell 
me to tum the page when the time comes that she wants to go on to the next page. This 
can be combined with manner words: “Tum the page carefully.” 


ADDING A LITTLE BIT OF MUSCLE 


Suppose you have now leamed to comprehend all the language patterns required 
to express the concepts I have discussed so far. For each pattern you will have heard, 
processed and responded to scores, if not hundreds, of sentences fitting the pattern. By 
now, the LRP can tell you about many or perhaps most situations or events, describing 
them as they occur, provided you know the appropriate vocabulary, and she can instruct 
you to perform many complex actions, again, assuming you have the vocabulary. This is 
a good start. Much of what you will learn from now on will be modifications of things 
you already know. 

All this time you're advancing on two fronts. You are doing activities whose 
central purpose is to increase the number of vocabulary items you can recognize, 
especially nouns, verbs, and adjectives. You are also engaging in learning activities 
which will enable you to comprehend a basic range of sentence patterns. More and more, 
as we go along, it will be likely that some of the things we discuss will be things you have 
already learned. Then you can just check them off. Otherwise, one by one, you can work 
these things into your sessions with your LRP. 


Dealing with the past 


Now in connection with your pictures and other activities that required you to 
hear, process and respond, you will have leamed to recognize a good stock of nouns 
(farmer) , verbs (ploughing) and adjectives (wer). It may be that in the language you are 
learning pictures are described in a form that you can think of as “present tense”, as in 
“This farmer is ploughing in a wet field”. You also want to start recognizing forms that 
describe things that happened in the past. The system for indicating such time-related 
properties of expressions will vary greatly from language to language. It may also be 
complex, if you worry about all the details. So it may not be a good idea to worry about 
all the details, or all the possible forms. Rather, at this point, you will concern yourself 
with the main uses of the main forms. 

Techniques: With your pictures, you may be able to get these past time sentence 
patterns by providing a frame, such as “When this picture was taken—”. That is, with 
each picture, the LRP says things like “When this picture was taken this farmer was 
ploughing a field.” If you have a hundred pictures, you will quickly hear a hundred 
sentences with familiar verbs in this type of past description form. You may get another 
type of past description form by using the frame “On the day when this picture was 
taken—” or “During the week when this picture was taken—”. In English, for example, 
this might yield “During the week when this picture was taken, this man ploughed a 
field”. Can you see the difference in the verb form in these English examples? You may 
or may not find such a difference in another language. 

You can also experience past description forms of sentences in the context of 
physical activities. For example, your co-learner might perform actions, and your LRP 
will then tell you what your co-learner just did. Or it might be what you just did, or what 
the LRP just did, and so forth. In this way you may be able to combine past description 
forms with different pronouns, which may be interesting in its own right, and is essential 
to leam in any case. 


Talking about the future 


An early practical need is to understand how people make commitments and 
predictions. “I'll come visit you tomorrow” is a commitment. “My mother is coming 
tomorrow” is a prediction. 

Techniques: If the LRP naturally describes your pictures in a present time form 
(“This man is ploughing”), then she may be able to make a statement about what the 
person will do next. If you are focusing on learning to comprehend the forms used to talk 
about the future, you might want to keep the other content of what the LRP says relatively 
simple. For example, you could simply use the verbs for sitting and standing. If a person 
is sitting, the LRP can tell you that the person will stand up. If the person is standing, the 
LRP can tell you that the person will sit down. Similarly you could use the verbs for 
working and resting. Or if you have already developed a large recognition vocabulary you 
could have your LRP simply make predictions about what the person or persons in the 
picture will do next (after they finish doing what they are doing in the picture): “In this 
picture, this man is ploughing. Soon he will go home.” 

You can also learn to understand future time forms through TPR and object 
manipulation. Your LRP can tell you what she is going to do and then do it. Or she can 
tell you what your co-leamer is going to do, and your co-leamer fulfills the prediction. In 
similar ways, you can learn to understand future forms with a variety of pronouns. 


Making general statements about things that happen, or used to happen 


Some statements do not concem situations or events that are happening at the 
moment, or have happened in the past, or that are supposed to yet happen. Rather they 
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deal with what characteristically happens. Examples in English are “I shop at Piggly 
Wiggly” and “Dogs eat meat”. In the case of “I shop at Piggly Wiggly” we see the 
statement of a general fact about a single individual (me). In the case of “Dogs eat meat” 
we see a general fact about the general dog. We can also make general statements about 
things that happened characteristically at some time in the past. An example is “I used to 
shop at Pigsly Wiggly”. 

Techniques: Object manipulation: You might take a collection of objects, and see 
what general statements your LRP can make about them. For instance, if you havea 
collection of objects each of which is bought at a different type of shop, your LRP can 
make statements such as “People buy it at a book shop”, “People buy it at a dry good 
shop”, “People buy it at a tool shop”, and you respond by picking up the object you feel is 
being described. Or the LRP might make a statement about what she typically does with 
each object. ; 

Picture description: The LRP can make any general statement which is obviously 
applicable to the main character, or other elements in a picture. If a woman is cooking, 
the LRP might say “She cooks meals for her family”. You respond by indicating which 
picture is being referred to. 

„It may help to use a frame such as “Every day—” or “From time to time—". You 
can also use frames which will require a characteristic statement about the past “When 
this man was young—” 


Time words 


` Time words are words like today, this morning, tonight, tomorrow, and so forth. 
There may also be names for days of the week, for months, for seasons of the year, ete., 
and there may be words for telling time. 

Techniques: Time words can be combined with TPR commands. For example, 
you may make a paper clock with moveable hands. The LRP can tell you “Go to sleep at 
7:00" and then gradually move the hands to 7:00 (at which point you mime going to 
sleep). Later she can ask “What did you do at 7:002” and you can respond by going to 
sleep. Similarly she can say, “Buy a banana on Tuesday,” and then begin pointing one by 
one at a sequence of days on the calendar until she arrives at Tuesday, and you respond at 
that point by picking up a banana. If different foods are used at different times of the day, 
she can say something like “We eat it in the moming,” etc. You respond, for example by 
picking up the item. 


When you don't want to mention who did it 


Sometimes a sentence is understood to have both an agent and a patient, but for 
some reason the agent is not important, and you only want to mention the patient. We 
have already seen an example in the frame “When this picture was taken...”. The picture 
is the patient Who is the agent that took the picture? The sentence doesn’t tell us that. 
Such agentless sentences are often a special case of what are called passive sentences. 
They are probably the most typical kind of passive sentence. By getting some exposure to 
agentless sentences, you may get some exposure to passive sentences, which may be 
important to your comprehension ability as a basic speaker. 

_ Techniques: You can use TPR for this. Use several objects which make good 
patients. Paper is good. Think of all the things you can do with paper. Your LRP tells you 
to do different things to different pieces of paper. Now the LRP can describe the different 
pieces of paper in terms of what done to each: “It was folded,” “It was torn,” “It was 
wadded,” “It was cut,” and each time, you indicate which piece of paper was being 
described. (It may help to restore the papers as nearly as possible to their original 
condition before the LRP begins saying what was done to them.) 


Asking questions about all this stuff 


You have been hearing questions since your first session. For example, after the 
LRP said, “This is a carrot”, and “This is a banana”, she might have asked you “Where is 
the carrot, and where is the banana”. Many of the activities suggested so far will be most 
natural if the LRP uses questions. For example, in the previous paragraph, instead of 
saying “We eat it in the morning”, it would probably be more natural for her to say “What 
do we eat in the morning?” Do not hesitate to have your LRP use questions whenever 
they make the communication more natural. Assuming you have been doing that, we now 
want to insure that you have covered the main bases in learning to comprehend questions. 
If I mention a type of question you have not learned to recognize, then you can tackle it 
by focusing on it in one of your language sessions. 

There are two main types of questions. There are questions which can be 
answered with a simple yes or no, and there are questions which require that you give 
some specific information in order to answer them. These are called content questions. 
An example of an English yes/no question is “Did I take three green bananas?”. English 
content questions are ones with words such as when, where, who, what, why, and how, 

Although questions came into play quite early in my discussion, and, presumably, 
in your language sessions, this is a good place to focus on them, since you now have a 
variety of notions that can be questioned. Think of your simple descriptions of objects 
and activities. They can be converted into yes/no question (“Is this a man?” “Is this man 
ploughing?”). In order to force you to process what you hear, the LRP must ask questions 
which you can understand, and which could be answered with yes or no. For instance, if 
there is a picture of a man ploughing and a picture of a woman cooking in the same group 
of pictures, the LRP might ask you “Is this man ploughing?” or “Is this woman 
cooking?”, but she could equally ask you “Is this man cooking?” or “Is this woman 
ploughing?” 

Now you learned to recognize sentences with agents and patients (or subjects and 
objects). Both of them can be questioned. To question the agent the LRP would ask “Who 
is cooking the rice?” To question the patient, the LRP would ask “What is this woman 
cooking?” So if you look back at all of the roles that nouns can have in sentences, they 
will suggest types of questions. Indirect object: “Who did I give it to?” Location: “Where 
is the man?” or “Where is the man working?” The thing that was used: “What is she 
writing with?” The beneficiary: “Who is she cooking for?” The associate: “Who is he 
working with?” The source of movement: “Where is he coming from?” The goal of 
movement: “Where is she going to?” And the possessor: “Whose hand is this?” Questions 
can also be asked about the manner: “How is she cooking?”. And the reason: “Why is she 
cooking?” Questions can be asked about things in the past, present, or future. 

Do you see how that everything we have covered so far feeds into questions? If in 
your record keeping you are keeping track of all the types of sentence patterns that you 
have learned to comprehend, based on my suggestions in this section, then you can go 
over them, and see whether you think you already know how questions are formed which 
deal with all of the other patterns and concepts you have so far covered in your sessions. 

Techniques; A technique that I have not mentioned so far is simple verbal 
response. Early on, it may be better to simply respond in English, or another language 
that you already speak fluently. Saying “yes” or “no” in the new language may seem like 
a simple matter, but I personally find that it slows my learning, since it interferes with my 
ability to concentrate on what I am trying to comprehend. 

Questions can be asked in connection with pictures, or with actions that take place 
in the language session. Using questions increases your flexibility in learning other 
things. For example, if you are learning to understand statements about future time, the 
LRP can vary the time component of questions. Suppose there is a picture of a standing 
man. Then “Did this man stand up?” gets the answer “yes”, but “Is this man going to 
stand up?” gets the answer “no”. 
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Possible, likely or at least desirable, or maybe even necessary 


Things may be possible in the sense that they are not impossible, or they may be 
possible in the sense that I don't know whether or not they are true. In simple 
communication, you do not commonly need to talk about the first kind of possibility (“It 
could rain on my birthday”). The second kind of possibility (“It could be raining outside”) 
is very frequently needed in basic communication. That is, you need to be able to express 
uncertainty. There may be different degrees of uncertainty. Compare “He might come 
tonight” with “He'll probably come tonight”. A concept related to possibility is ability. 
What I am able to do is possible for me, and what I am unable to do is impossible for me. 

As with everything else we have considered, there is no reason to expect that the 
language you are learning will be at all like English in the way that it expresses these 
meanings. I cannot go into all of the possibilities. One that is worth noting is important 
because it would take us into a new realm. So far we have mainly been concerned with 
sentences that consist of a single clause. You may find that these meanings require two 
clauses. This happens in English in some cases: “It is likely that I will come”. Here the 
two clauses are “It is likely” and “that I will come”. Notice how each is like a sentence in 
its own right. We'll deal below with many types of sentences that have more than one 
clause. 

Some languages put a lot of emphasis on degrees of certainty. They may 
distinguish between information which the speaker got from hearsay, or directly 
observed, There may be several degrees of certainty that come into play, even in simple 
sentences. 

For saying that something is desirable, a language may employ sentences with 
more than one clause, as in “It would be good if you left.” However, notice that in 
English, we can say “You should leave.” Likewise, in saying that something is necessary, 
a language may employ sentences with more than one clause, as in “He has to leave.” 
(Here the clause to leave is so chopped down that it may not seem like a clause to you.). 
But it may also be possible to express such a meaning within a single clause, as in “He 
must leave”, 

Techniques: Use your pictures. Give your LRP some examples in English (or 
whatever language you are mainly using) of sentences which express possibility or 
likelihood. For example, if you have a picture of a restaurant, you might say, “Someone is 
probably eating in here.” If a man is walking by the restaurant, you could say, “This man 
might go into the restaurant”. Some examples will naturally involve a higher degree of 
likelihood than others. Your LRP can go through all of the pictures and make such 
statements. You can respond by pointing to the picture or situation she is referring to. 
Your LRP can use forms which carry the meaning of ability by looking around and 
asking you about things you are and are not able to do. Are you able to lift the fridge? Are 
you able to open the fridge? 

To help you to learn to comprehend simple statements of desirability, such as 
“You should wrap the cloth around the fruit,” your LRP may be able to use these 
statements in place of command forms in TPR activities, You can combine the forms 
meaning “should” and forms meaning “must” in a single activity. If the LRP says you 
should da it, you may start to do it, hesitate, and then either to it or not do it. If she says 
you must do it, you quickly do it. 

In connection with pictures, the LRP should be able to think of fairly simple 
statements of what people in the pictures should do or must do. 


Denying and forbidding 
All of the types of statements you can now understand can be negated. I’m sure 


that by this point you'll have already run into negation, but I mention it here for the sake 
of completeness. The negation of “This is a man” is “This is not a man.” There are also 


negative commands and instructions. “Don’t sit down” is the negative counterpart of “Sit 
down”. 

Techniques: Think of the example above of learning the names of rooms in the 
house using a sketch of the floor plan. Suppose the LRP says “Where is the verandah?” 
and you point to the entrance way by mistake. The LRP can naturally correct you in the 
language by saying “No. That is not the verandah. That is the entry way. This is the 
verandah.” Likewise, if during TPR the LRP says “Turn to the right” and you tumed to 
the left by mistake, then she can gently correct you, “No. Don't tum to the right. Tum to 
the left." If the LRP frequently makes such natural comments in negative forms, you will 
easily learn to comprehend negative sentences. 


Starting, stopping, becoming, continuing and remaining 


Expressions related to the beginning or ending of an event or of a state of affairs, 
may employ simple sentences, or sentences with two clause. Some examples are “I began 
eating”, “I started to eat”, “I stopped eating”, and “This became dirty”... Related notions 
are “I finished eating”, “I already ate”, and “I continued eating”. 

Techniques: In TPR the LRP can tell you to start or stop various actions (“Start 
running”, “Keep running”, Stop running”, “Start writing your name”, “Stop writing”, 
“Finish writing your name”), and perhaps she can tell you to come into various states 
(“Become happy”). Picture descriptions can also employ these notions. 


EXPRESSING DEEPER THOUGHTS-ADDING A LOT OF MUSCLE 


So far we have dealt almost entirely with simple sentences. By simple sentences, I 
mean sentences with only one clause. If you've forgotten, a clause is a sort of mini- 
sentence. The following sentences have only one clause each: 

Please pass the salt. 

This tastes good. 

The quick brown fox jumped over the lazy dog. 

By contrast, the following sentences have two clauses: 

He came after left. 

Whenever it rains, | stay home from work. 

Sometimes one of the two mini-sentences is chopped down or simplified in some way, as 
in the following: 

Entering the yard, | looked through the window. 

` Ltold her that in order to escape. 
Other times the mini-sentences that make up the bigger sentence cannot be clearly 
separated because one of them is inside the other. 

The man who | told you about is at the door. 

Here the two mini-sentences are The man... is at the door, and who I told you about. 

From here on we will be mainly interested in such sentence patterns containing 
two or more clauses. 


Stringing sentences together 


Both instructions and statements can be strung together in chains. A language may 
have more than one way of doing this. For instance, in English, it would be natural to say 
“This man left his house, hitched up his oxen, went to the field, and began ploughing.” 
(Remember, we have among our hundred pictures one picture of a man ploughing a field 
with oxen.) However, we could also say “Leaving his house, hitching up his oxen, and 
going to the field, this man began ploughing”. At this point you want to concern yourself 
with leaming to comprehend sentences chains of the type that are most common in the 
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language you are using. The language may be very different from English in this area as 
in any. 

There may be an important distinction between chains in which all of the 
sentences have the same subject, and chains in which the subject of each sentence is 
different. The sentence chain “This man left his house, hitched up his oxen, went to the 
field, and began ploughing” has the same subject for all the sentences in the chain. It is 
“this man” who left the house, it is the same man who hamessed his ox, it is the same 
man who went to the field, and the same man who began ploughing. Contrast the 
sentence “My mother works at the bank, my father works at the factory, and my older 
brother attends university.” Here there are three chained sentences, and three subjects: my 
mother, my father, and my older brother. In your language sessions you will want to be 
sure that you get exposure to both of these kinds of sentence chains, in case there is an 
important difference. 

Techniques: The example of the man ploughing was chosen to suggest ways the 
LRP might string sentences together in describing pictures. Your goal could be to attempt 
to identify the picture at the earliest possible moment in the chain. It is also a simple 
matter for the LRP to give you strings of commands. During your first week this would 
not be a good idea. Once you are a few weeks down the road, single commands may not 
be very challenging, and you'll appreciate the challenge of having a long string of 
commands to remember and carry out: “Go into the yard, get a brick, bring it back and 
put it on the table.” 


The person who I did it to was not the person who did it to me 


I gave the sentence “The man who I told you about is at the door” as an example 
of a mini-sentence (“who I told you about”) nested inside another sentence (“The man... 
is at the door”). The clause who I told you about contributes to the description of the man. 
Commonly it is said that such a clause “modifies the noun”. In other words who I told you 
about modifies the noun man. Clauses that modify nouns are called relative clauses. 
There are other kinds of clauses that modify nouns, and some languages may use them in 
situations where English uses a relative clause. As with all of the particular notions I have 
been discussing in these suggestions, I am not really focusing on the grammar and how it 
works, but rather on the notions that are being expressed. In any language there will be 
some way to express the notions that are expressed by relative clauses in English. I will 
go ahead and use the term “relative clause” for any expression which functions like an 
English relative clause. 

In my experience, relative clauses are one of the most important language devices 
for increasing my flexibility in speaking a language. Nouns are very general. An 
expression like “the man” can refer to any of billions of male adults. Yet every person is 
different, and when I talk about a man, I need a way to tell you which man I am talking 
about. That is where relative clauses come in. If I say “the man who lives directly in back 
of me”, I am able to refer to one very specific man. For the most part, people talk about 
very specific things, like the man who lives directly behind me. 

It is possible that your LRP will already have been using relative clauses in order 
to make the communication more natural during your learning activities. For example, 
recall when I discussed learning to understand general statements by using a collection of 
objects which are bought at different shops. The LRP would say “We buy it at the meat 
shop,” and you would point to the meat. It might be more natural for her to say “Pick up 
something which we buy at the meat shop,” using the relative clause “which we buy at 
the meat shop.” Thus you may have had a lot of exposure to relative clauses by the time 
you get around to focusing on them in a language session. As in the case of questions, I 
want to help you to determine whether you have learned to comprehend the main types of 
relative clauses. If | mention a type of relative clause that you have not yet had exposure 
to, you can then pian to focus on it in a language session. 
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What I am about to say may seem a bit complicated. If you find it confusing, you 
can wait and come back to it when you think you need it. You should still be able to 
understand what I have to say here with regard to techniques. 

There are three or four main types of relative clauses you will want to concern 
yourself with at this point. To classify a relative clause, first identify the noun that it is 
modifying. Consider the case of the duck which I shot. What is the noun which is being 
modified? It is the duck. Now ask yourself, what role is the duck understood to have in 
the relative clause, Note I say understood to have. The duck is not actually in the relative 
clause. The relative clause is simply which I shot. But the duck is understood to have a 
role in the relative clause. It is understood as the thing that got shot, that is it is 
understood as the patient (or object) of the relative clause, even though it is not 
mentioned there. Because it is understood as the object, this relative clause is called an 
object relative clause. Now you make up a sentence in which the relative clause is 
understood as the subject of the relative clause. 


DO NOT PROCEED WITHOUT MAKING UPA 
RELATIVE CLAUSE IN WHICH THE NOUN WHICH 
IS MODIFIED BY THE RELATIVE CLAUSE IS 
UNDERSTOOD AS THE SUBJECT OF THE 


RELATIVE CLAUSE. 


How did you do? Here is an example: The man who shot the duck. The noun 
modified? Man. Look at the clause who shot the duck , and ask yourself what role the 
man has in that clause. The man is the one who does the shooting, that is, the agent, or 
subject. Thus the man who shot the duck is a subject relative clause. You might consider 
two types of subject relative clauses. The first type occurs when there is no object in the 
subject relative clause, as in the man who yawned (if you are interested, you can call this 
an intransitive subject relative clause ). The second type occurs when there is an object in 
the subject relative clause, as in the man who shot the duck, where the duck is the object. 

In addition to subject relative clauses and object relative clauses, you will want to 
be exposed to relative clauses such as the gun with which I shot it, the woman for whom I 
made it, the kids with whom I played, the house where | live. The main point here is that 
the nouns gun, woman, kids, and house are not understood as the subject in the clauses 
with which I shot it, for whom I made it, with whom I played and where I live, nor are 
those nouns understood as the objects in those clauses. Rather, they have other roles, such 
as being the instrument used, or the location, or whatever. 

It will be helpful if you keep these four types of relative clauses in mind—object 
relative clauses, two types of subject relative clause, and relative clauses which are 
neither object relative clause nor subject relative clauses. The reason I recommend you 
keep them all in mind, is that different languages may handle the different types in 
different ways. 

Now in case you were wondering, this discussion of relative clauses has been the 
most demanding thing I have bothered you with. If your background in linguistics is weak 
or lacking, you may need to think it through very carefully. It may tum out that relative 
clauses are simple and straightforward in the language you are learning. If not, what I 
have just said may help you to sort things out better. 

Techniques: I hope you haven't lost sight of the fact that your main goal right now 
is to learn to understand sentences which employ the basic sentence patterns of the 
language. If relative clauses are simple and straightforward, they will be a snap to learn to 
understand. Even if they are somewhat complicated, it shouldn't be too hard to learn to 
understand them when you hear them. 
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For learning to understand relative clauses you can use TPR, object manipulation 
and picture description. A typical instruction for learning to understand relative clauses 
by TPR would be “Give three eggs to the woman who is seated”. If you have co-leamers, 
especially, it may be possible for the LRP to describe any of them by means of a variety 
of relative clauses, using vocabulary you already know, or are learning during that 
session. Pictures are especially helpful in covering the four different types of relative 
clauses. After you give the LRP a few examples in English, or whatever language you 
share with her, she can go through a hundred pictures using only subject relative clauses, 
and go through the same pictures using only object relative clauses. She can use the same 
hundred for other relative clauses. For subject relative clauses she might sdy,thing like 
“Here is a man who is ploughing” or “Where is the man who is ploughing”. For object 
relative clauses she might say things like “Where is the ball which the boy is kicking”. 
For other types of relative clauses, sentences might focus on, say, locations “Where is the 
tree which someone is standing under.” 


If this, then that 


Whew! We're done with relative clauses. They're so helpful to the language 
learner, but a bit complicated to think about. Fortunately, in many languages they are not 
very complicated to learn. The rest of the types of sentences I discuss are much easier to 
discuss, though any of them could turn out to be complicated in a particular language. 

. Expressions of the form “If I come to town, then I will visit you” are another type 
of expression which you need to be able to understand, and, eventually, to speak, in order 
to be a basic speaker of the language. There are at least three important types of “if-then” 
sentences. In one type, the if-clause is understood to pertain to the future: “If I come to 
town [future], then I will visit you.” This is probably the most useful type, and it may be 
enough for you as a basic speaker. A second type has the if-clause pertaining to the 
present state of affairs: “If he is not at work today, he may be sick". The third type relates 
to hypothetical states of affairs which are not the way things are in reality: “If he were 
here, be could tell us.” 

Techniques: To learn to comprehend if-clauses which pertain to the present state 
of affairs, you may be able to combine them with commands, and use TPR: “If I am 
holding something which we eat, take it from me and put it into your mouth.” Future 
oriented if-then sentences can also be combined with commands in many cases. The LRP 
first says, “When I fold the cloth, bend the pipe.” She then performs various actions but 
at some random point she folds the cloth, and that is the point at which you respond by 
bending the pipe. 

You can use pictures to cover the contrary-to-fact variety of if-then sentence The 
LRP can look at each picture, and imagine what the results would be if the person in the 
picture had not done whatever s/he is doing: “If this man bad not ploughed his field, he 
could not have planted his corn.” Actually, an assortment of these contrary-to-fact 
sentences can be used with pictures. “If this man were short, he would not be able ta 
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reach that apple”, “If this man had ploughed my field, I could have rested.” 
When things happen, other things happen 


You may have already been exposed to the type of sentence I have in mind here. 
Recall that in connection with learning to talk about events and situations in the past; I 
suggested that the LRP use frames, such as “When this picture was taken—” This type of 
clause, sometimes called a temporal clause, or time clause, provides the temporal setting 
in which an event occurs. 

Temporal clauses can be past oriented (“When I was eating my breakfast—”) or 
future oriented (“When I eat supper—"). Related notions include "Before I ate supper—”, 
“Until I ate supper—”, and “After I ate supper—.” 
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Techniques: After you give a few examples, the LRP should be able to think of a 
reasonable sentence to say in connection with each picture, using a past oriented temporal 
clause: “When this man was ploughing, he walked behind his plough”. Future oriented 
temporal clauses are similar to if-clauses discussed above, and similar techniques can be 
used. “When I fold the cloth, bend the pipe.” “Keep writing until I smile.” 


Just because, or even in spite of, or perhaps in order to 


Often two clauses are combined in such a way that one clause gives the reason for 
“Se other: “I smiled at him because he looked funny.” Here the second clause, “...because 
ne looked funny,” is the reason, and the first clause, “I smiled at him,” is the result 
Alternatively, I could say, “He looked funny, and so I smiled at him,” in such a case the 
reason (“he looked funny”) comes before the result (“so I smiled at him”). 

Closely related to reason clauses, are purpose clauses. An example of purpose 
clauses in English are those that begin with “in order to—" or some that begin with “so 
that—”: “I bought some meat in order to make stew”; “I bought some meat so that I could 
make stew”. 

Sometimes there are reasons not to do things, but we do them anyway. In English 
we often express this meaning by clauses beginning with “Even though—”, as in “Even 
though I was angry, I didn’t say anything.” 

Techniques: Pictures are the most helpful tool here. In connection with every 
picture, your LRP should be able to think of a reason or purpose for which the actor is 
performing the action. You will give several examples in English, or whatever language 
you share with your LRP, to get things rolling. You can do the same thing with sentences 
which express the idea of “even though X, nevertheless Y.” “Even though this man is 
tired, nevertheless, he is still working.” 


He made me do it 


Some sentences have a primary agent, and a secondary agent. “John made Bill eat 
the sandwich.” Bill is the agent who eats the patient. But John is the agent who made the 
decision to have the patient get eaten, and who acted on that decision so as to get the 
patient eaten! John could have been less demanding, in which case we might say “John 
told Bill to eat the sandwich,” or even “John asked Bill to eat the sandwich,” which is the 
least demanding of all. Or John might have been even more demanding, in the face of 
Bill’s resistance, in which case we might say “John forced Bill to eat the sandwich.” 

Techniques: TPR is the best technique here. You need a co-leamer, or at least a 
willing volunteer, and then your LRP can have you make that person do things. You can 
decide how you want to distinguish between the extremes of merely asking your friend to 
do the action, and forcing bim or her to do it. 


Making comparisons 


Languages use a variety for means of indicating that one item is bigger, darker, 
longer, nicer, etc. than another item, or that one person runs faster than another, or is 
smarter than another. I haven't in general been discussing the variety of ways in which 
languages may express particular meanings, because it would be hopeless to cover even a 
fraction of the possibilities. I would like to take this opportunity to point out to you how 
important it is to let the language be itself. You may be interpreting things through an 
English filter, and you want to avoid that. So let’s suppose that you have two ropes, both 
of which are very long, by local standards, but one is slightly longer than the other. You 
ask your LRP to tell you “This rope is longer than this one.” What she says is perfectly 
clear to you. You hear her say, in her language, “This rope is not long, and this rope is 
long.” You become frustrated. You tell her, “No. You misunderstood me. You can’t say 
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‘this rope is not long,’ because it is long. It just isn`t as long as the other rope.” You just 
goofed. You filtered the new language through your English grid. It just so happens that 
in that particular language, to say that one rope is longer than the other you do indeed say 
something which literally sounds like “This rope is not long and this is long.” | 

Techniques: Each time I suggest a technique for learning to understand a 

particular sentence pattern, I tend to use simple examples which illustrate that sentence 
pattern and little else. As we have gone along, this has become increasingly misleading. 
By now your LRP has considerable flexibility, since you can understand ail sorts of 
complex sentences combining many of the notions I have discussed. So for once, III 
exemplify a pattern by embedding it in a complex sentence. Where is the comparison in 
the following? “Give your friend a book which is heavier than the one I am holding.” You 
need to be encouraging the LRP to use more and more complex sentences as you go 
along. She will have a sense for what you can understand, and can try to use increasingly 
natural sentences to communicate with you as time goes on. 


. Things I thought, or said or at least wished, and maybe even tried 


There is one last type of sentence pattern involving sentences with two clauses © 
which is essential for you if you are to be a basic speaker. These are sentences with verbs 
such as “say”, “think”, “believe”, “desire”, “want”, “wish”, “know”, etc. as in the 
following English examples: 


*. This man said, “Bring me my oxen”. 
This man says, “Į am ploughing.” 
This man says that he is ploughing. 
This man is thinking, “Lam tired.” 
This man thinks that his field is large. 
This man wants to rest. 
This man is trying to rest. 
This man wishes he could rest. 
This man knows how to plough. 
This man knows that his oxen are tired. 


In these examples, the underlined portion is a mini-sentence within the larger 
sentence. Notice that in some cases the mini-sentence is in quotation marks. This is 
referred to as direct discourse. The other mini-sentences, the ones not in quotation marks, © 
are examples of indirect discourse. There is a lot that I could say about what distinguishes i 
direct from indirect discourse. Suffice it to say that you may find that another language 
uses indirect discourse where English uses direct discourse, or vice versa. 
Techniques: You can use the pictures you have been using all along, or you might 
want to get some new pictures that have a lot going on in them, such as those in the 
children’s Waldo series. The LRP will choose a person or animal in the picture and tell 
you what that animal or person is thinking or saying. For example, she might say “Before 
this picture was taken, this man said, ‘I have a big field to plough" or perhaps, “This man 
is thinking that it might rain and he will have to go home,” or possibly “This man knows 
that he has a lot of work to do.” Your job is to point at the man who would have made 
such a statement or thought such a thought. 
The example “This man is trying to rest” is a bit different from the others, but an 
important thing to be able to understand, and quite soon, to use in speech. The LRP can 
use TPR for this, instructing you to try to do things that are actually not possible (“Try to 
pick up the fridge”). 
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Suggestions for covering a basic range of language functions and communication 
situations 


I have given you many suggestions for covering a range of vocabulary and 
sentence patterns. These are your bricks and mortar. Without vocabulary and sentence 
patterns it is impossible to do anything in a language. I have tried to focus you on 
essential, central ones which you will need to be a basic speaker of the language. 

Fairly early you will also want to start thinking in terms of the functions for which 
you will use the language and the situations in which you will be using the language. I 
have suggested that you can include such considerations in your plans for your sessions 
even while you are concentrating entirely, or almost entirely, on learning to understand 
the language. You become increasingly concerned with functions and situations in which 
you will be using the language as you work increasingly on speaking it conversationally 
during your language sessions, say, during the second month. 

During the first few weeks, when the focus was mainly on learning to 
comprehend, you focused on language functions when you had your LRP use different 
politeness formulas in giving you commands, requests or instructions. For example, 
suppose you were learning English. During one of your first sessions the LRP may use a 
simple command form for TPR such as “Stand up, sit down.” Later on you may wish to 
leam the forms that are used in real life for making a request of a socially higher person, 
such as your employer. Then instead of “Stand up, sit down,” the LRP might say “Could I 
get you to stand up? Would you mind sitting down?” On another day the LRP may act as 
though you are socially lower. You might pretend that she is your mother and you are her 
child (whatever roles you pretend, you will try to keep them in mind all through the 
activity). In that case, she might use the simple command forms. In some languages, there 
may be less emphasis on relative social standing. In other languages there may be 
considerably more emphasis, not just in connection with commands and requests, but, 
possibly in connection with every single sentence! 

Keeping in mind such social factors, here is a list of language functions which you 
might attempt to include in your sessions in order to become a basic speaker of the 
language: 


requesting a object 
complying with a request for an object 
refusing to comply with a request for an object 
requesting an action 
complying with or refusing to comply such request 
requesting assistance (asking a favour) 
complying with or declining such a request 
offering an object 
accepting the offer 
declining the offer 
offering assistance 
accepting or declining the offer of assistance 
giving instructions to an employee 
giving orders to a child 
making a promise or commitment to future action 
making an apology 
expressing regret 
expressing sorrow for the other person's situation 
initiating an encounter 
make initial small talk in an encounter 

, hesitating while speaking 
asking for clarification 
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interrupting 

terminating an encounter 

making a social introduction 
introducing oneself 

asking permission 

granting permission 

refusing permission 

asking the time 

indicating a desire to enter a home 
bidding someone to enter a home 


As you learn to recognize the patterns of language used for each one of these 
functions, you can check it off. Here again, I can’t be exhaustive. 

Another area in which you want to make a checklist has to do with the situations 
in which you use the language, and the types of expressions you might use in those 
situations. Reflect on your life in the new language community, past, present, and/or 
future. What are all the situations in which you have spoken to people or expect to speak 
to people. Think through everything you have done during the past few days, from 
morning to night. Who did you speak to, and in what settings. Do this periodically, and 
add any new situations that come to mind to your checklist of situations. Your goal is 
both to learn how people speak in those situations and to learn how they speak about 
those situations. 

You can make another checklist for topics. What are some topics about which you 
have wanted to converse but were unable, or hardly able? What are some topics that are 
likely to be important to you in the future? An excellent source of ideas for topics and 
situations is Larson (1984, part IH), where the selection is related in a step by manner to 
the needs of a language learner who is integrating into the language community. 

Keep your checklists together with your journal, and use them as a source of ideas 
as your plan your language sessions and informal conversational activities. 


Final thoughts regarding using the above suggestions 


The above suggestions are meant to serve as a source of ideas and as a checklist. 
Each day you spend an hour or two preparing for your language sessions, planning three 
or more different activities which you will use to achieve specific goals which you will 
set from day to day. Those goals include vocabulary you wish to cover, and sentence 
patterns you wish to learn to comprehend. They may also include specific language 
functions or situations in wish you would like to develop some communication ability 
through role-play, or through focusing on a special area of vocabulary. You may have 
ideas which have grown out of previous sessions, or out of experiences in the outside 
world. You can also refer to my suggestions as a source of ideas. As you plan a session, 
you will often look over the record of your previous session, so that while you are 
learning new vocabulary and sentence patterns, you are using all the riches available to 
you from earlier sessions. 

You can use these suggestions as a check-list during your daily evaluation period. 
Some time after the rest of the day's activities, you reflect on what you did, make written 
summaries of your observations relating to sentence patterns, vocabulary, pronunciation, 
or anything else you observed. At this time you can go through the above suggestions and 
check off the ones that you have already dealt with. For example, long before you plan to 
deal with negations (denying and forbidding), you notice that you already know how to 
deny (so you check that off), but you do not yet know how to forbid (so you leave that 
unchecked, perbaps using another mark, such as a small circle, to remind you that it has 
not yet been checked off). One happy day, you will find that you have ticked off 


everything in the list. That doesn't mean that you have learned to comprehend every 
possible way of expressing a particular meaning. For example, you may have leamed to 
express the idea of “must”, but there may be other ways to express the same idea or 
similar ideas which you have not yet learned. Nevertheless, you can check it off when 
you know at least one main way in which that meaning is expressed. 

When you first start using the above suggestions, you may find it difficult to plan 
an activity around a suggestion. You want your LRP to say only things which you will 
have some hope of understanding. You do not learn anything from hearing your LRP say 
things you don’t understand. But when you do not yet know much of the language, this 
may be challenging. That is one reason you will need to spend an hour or two planning 
your language session. As time goes one, there will be more and more that you can 
understand, both in terms of vocabulary, and sentence patterns. Therefore, planning your 
comprehension learning activities will get easier. For example, when you get to the point 
where your LRP is telling you what someone in a picture might be thinking (and. you are 
trying to guess who might be thinking that), there may be considerable flexibility, since 
by that point she knows that you have considerable vocabulary and sentence patterns that 
you are able to understand. 

As a matter of fact, it is important that your LRP use increasingly complex 
sentences with you as you go along. You need to keep stretching your ability to hear, 
process and respond. Activities in week three should take advantage of all you have 
learned in weeks one and two. You need to keep trying to include aspects of earlier 
sessions in your later sessions. For example, in the session where you are working on 
agentless sentences (the LRP saying “That paper was folded” — you indicating which 
paper was in fact folded), you may be dealing with a passive sentence form, as I noted. It 
will be good to learn to recognize such sentences as they relate to past, present, and future 
situations. Thus even though you have long since dealt with past, present and future 
situations, and checked that off, you still want to combine those notions with the notion of 
agentless sentences. You would also need to hear examples of agentless sentences in 
which a variety of pronouns are used. For example the LRP might speak to you using 
“true-false” questions such as (“I was touched,” “We were nudged”). If-then sentences 
and relative clauses can usefully be combined with many other patterns (“If I was 
bumped, then point to the person who bumped me”). For that reason, you may want to 
lean to understand if-then sentences and relative clauses earlier than they come in my 
outline. > 

Almost any of the notions covered can be combined in this way with almost any 
other notions. Here is an exercise for you. How many of the notions (sentence patterns) 
that I have discussed are involved in the following sentence: “He is thinking ‘If this field 
had already been ploughed, I would not have to plough it’ "? Quite a few, right? Did you 
come up with five or ten notions? 

Of course, you don’t try to combine a whole bunch of topics in your plan for the 
session. But as you go along, you encourage your LRP to use richer, more complex, and 
more natural Janguage. Often while covering later topics you will find you are reusing 
many structures that you dealt with previously, even though you didn’t plan things that 
way. That is because, as you learn to comprehend more and more, your LRP will 
automatically tend to use richer and more authentic language with you. 


Going on once you’re a basic speaker 


You'll have many months of language learning yet ahead of you. During those 
subsequent months, you will use the techniques described here less and less. More and 
more you will be learning the language through informal conversation. You may be able 
to be in an immersion situation, perhaps living with a family. You can probably become a 
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basic speaker and learn more language with less trauma if you do not attempt your 
immersion experience until you have developed a bit of communication ability in your 
secure nest. At that point it will be ideal if you can spend several months in an immersion 
situation. You may have heard that it is better if you begin living in an immersion 
situation even before you have jearned very much of the language. Actually, that may 
slow down your initial learning, and it will add unnecessary stress to your life. Once 
you're a basic speaker, living in an immersion situation will be a blast. When you don't 
know very much of the language at all you'll get far less benefit out of it There will be 
exceptions. For example, if the entire group is monolingual in its own language, and 
confined to its own communities, then you may need to begin your language learning 
immersed in one of those communities. I would still attempt to make a lot of tapes, 
possibly even video tapes, of easy to understand language, well scaffolded by pictures, 
objects, and activities. 

Once you are a basic speaker, a fair bit of your ongoing language learning will 
happen as a result of informal exposure to the language. You will want to use all the 
means at your disposal, including print media and electronic media, if such media are 
used for the language you are learning. But you will also want to continue regular 
sessions with one or more LRPs. During these sessions you may engage in a wide variety 
of activities. Here are some examples: 

1) If print media and electronic media are used for the language you are learning, 
you can go over these with your LRP, discussing parts you have difficulty understanding. 
Or you can give oral summaries which the LRP can correct or confirm. For example, you 
might read from the newspaper, or have the LRP read to you out loud from it. Or you 
might make tapes from TV or radio and go over them in your language sessions. 

2) You can go over other tape recorded materials you have collected. These may 
be discussions of various aspects of the local culture, accounts of recent events, speeches, 
sermons, stories, etc. You can listen to these together with your LRP, stopping the tape 
whenever there is something you do not understand, identifying what you don’t 
understand and why. Needless to say, at this point all of your discussion is in the 
language you are learning. It is probably best if you do this with an LRP who cannot 
speak English or any other language that you know well. 

3) You can continue to record your own free speech, either in monologue (for 
example, you may tape-record yourself telling your LRP a story) or dialogue (for 
example, you may tape-record yourself and your LRP having a conversation regarding a 
topic of importance to you), and then you and your LRP can go through the tape- 
recording together. The LRP can point out your mistakes. When you were first trying to 
loosen up your tongue, I recommended that the LRP not correct your countless mistakes, 
as that would throw a monkey wrench into the communication process. Now, however, 
you are interested in identifying the types of mistakes that you make while speaking. 

4) You can write original compositions in the language on any topic you wish, and 
the LRP can help you correct and improve what you have written. 

During this period of ongoing language learning, it is good if you can devote from 
twenty-five to forty hours per week to language learning. This may be divided roughly 
into thirds. One third can be time spent with your LRPs. One third can be time spent in 
informal visiting (your sessions with your LRPs can be designed to feed into your 
informal social visiting), and ove third can be time you spend working on your own, 
listening to tapes, reading, planning, reviewing, etc. 

See Thomson (1993a) for an in-depth discussion of language learning for non- 
beginners. 3 


Other Resources You Might Want to Consider 


There are a few books for language leamers working on their own. Most of the 
ones that exist take a more old-fashioned approach to techniques and methods. The 
classic work is Larson and Smalley (1972). Brewster and Brewster (1976) and Marshall 
(1989) are spin-offs from it. The techniques they recommend have their roots in the 
Audiolingual Method, which no longer bas wide support. However, these books contain 
much valuable material. Larson (1984) is a good guide to language functions and topics 
as they relate to the learner's expanding social life and integration into the community in 
which s/he is using the language. Brewster and Brewster (1976) provides a number of 
ideas for topics of conversation (chapter two), and some ideas for simple TPR activities 
(chapter three). As I say, I cannot whole-heartedly endorse the language learning method 
presented in chapter one, though I am aware that it has been a help to many people, and 
there was a time in my life when J encouraged people to use it. It’s strength, in my 
opinion is that it requires the learner to build a large number of personal relationships in 
which the language is used. 

If you are setting out to learn a language independently, A book which proposes 
_ an approach to language learning similar in spirit to what I have proposed here is Burling 

(1984). Burling, ang anthropologist, writes from his experience as a language learner in a 
variety of situations, and shows a good grasp of recent ideas in the field of second 
language education. In addition to Burling (1984), I highly recommend Brown (1991) 
which deals with a variety of issues that are important for every language learner to think 
about. 

There are countless books on language learning activities. Sky Oaks Productions, 
Box 1102, Los Gatos, California 95031 will send on request a free catalogue of books and 
materials for use with TPR, and for using pictures for language learning. 

Language teachers have developed an endless variety of games and other 
activities for encouraging students to use languages communicatively. These are designed 
for teachers planning classroom language lessons. I have felt that for the self-directed 
learner it may be better to have a small number of flexible and productive methods. If you 
are interested in surveying other possibilities you might start with the Cambridge 
Handbooks for Language Teachers published by Cambridge University Press (40 West 
20th Street, New York, NY, 10011). The series includes books on the use of drama, 
games, stories, and pictures in language learning. 

If you are interested in surveying a number of well-known language learning 
techniques, and the reasoning behind them, you might refer to Larsen-Freeman (1936), 
Oller and Richard-Amato (1983), and Richards and Rodgers (1986). 

Lists of language functions can be found in Brumfit and Johnson (1979), 
Finocchiaro and Brumfit (1983), Munby (1978), and Yalden (1987). A suggestive, if not 
outright helpful, book which combines the use of pictures with checklists of functions and 
vocabulary is Moran (1990). 


A Final Summary and Overview 


Atevery point, I've left you with decisions which you have to make. You have to 
decide what vocabulary and sentence patterns to cover in each language session, and you 
bave to decide how exactly you are going to cover them, within the confines of the 
techniques I suggested, or by other techniques that you may invent. You have to decide 
when you wish to begin relating parts of your sessions to outside communication 
situations by means of simple role-plays. You have to decide when you wish to begin 
using the language in heavy-duty conversational activities. 


If you are an indecisive character, you may be wishing I had set everything down 
in black and white. Well, why don't you set some things down in black and white. Write 
out a rough proposal for your first two months of language learning. I'll give you my 
proposal for my first two months as a model, but you need to write out your proposal. 


Greg's First Two Months of Language Learning: 


Weeks 1 and 2: 

I will purely work on learning to understand. I won't even think about using the 
language to speak. I’l] learn to understand basic pronouns, and nouns for people, in the 
context of simple sentences. I will add other vocabulary and sentence patterns from day to 
day, using my suggestions above as a guide. I will learn to recognize 300 vocabulary 
items, and a good many of the basic sentence patterns from my suggestions above. Which 
ones I cover will be determined in my daily planning times, but I'll mainly concentrate on 
my earlier suggestions, since they are likely to yield relatively simple sentence patterns. 

I will spend ninety minutes daily preparing for my language sessions, ninel 
minutes per day with my LRP conducting the language sessions, three hours per day 
listening to the tapes made during that day’s session, along with my taped excerpts of 
earlier sessions. I will spend one hour on my record keeping activities. 

Weeks 3 and 4: 

I will continue working as I did during weeks 1 and 2, using as a guide my 
suggestions for areas of vocabulary and sentence patterns , checking off areas of 
vocabulary and types of sentence patterns as soon as [ feel I have covered them to some 
extent. In addition, I will begin gearing my language learning activities to some of the 
communication situations which I face in my outside life, such as dealing with vegetable 
vendors. That means that I am at least thinking about talking, and if I feel the urge, I'll go 
ahead and use words or combinations of words when they are relevant to the real-life 
situations in which I find myself. I still will not be trying to talk in my new language 
during my language sessions with my LRP. I will learn to recognize another 300 
vocabulary items, and a sizable portion of the types of sentences patterns found in my 
suggestions above. 

Divide my time as before. 

Week 5: 

During my first language session this week, I will begin by spending a whole hour 
conversing in my new language without ever reverting to English, except during the ten 
minute recess which follows the initial thirty minutes. After that, my sessions will 
continue to include the kinds of comprehension activities employed during the first two 
weeks, but at least half of the time will be devoted to two-way conversational activities 
as described above. I'll continue covering sentence patterns in keeping with the 
suggestions given above, if I have not yet covered them all. I'll do some role-plays and 
learn to discuss some topics which are important to me. I'l] learn to recognize another 
150 vocabulary items. 

TI now spend one hour each day in planning and three hours with my LRP. I'll 
spend two hours listening to tapes, and an hour in record keeping activities. 

Week 6: 

By now, I may have covered all of my suggestions for sentence patterns. I will 
return to my early types of comprehension learning activities whenever I spot new 
sentence pattems or vocabulary that I wish to emphasize, or new areas of vocabulary. I 
will start using the more advanced techniques I described for increasing my ability to 
understand extended stretches of speech dor example, having the LRP tell me stories 
which I already know the content of, but which I have not yet heard in my new language). 
I will use the full range of two-way conversational activities that I discussed. I will 
seriously relate my conversational activities in my language session to my outside 
communication needs and opportunities. ] will learn to recognize another 150 vocabulary, 
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all the time reviewing earlier vocabulary and earlier tapes covering a broad range of 
sentence patterns, along with newer tapes which are accumulating from my use of the 
more advanced techniques for increasing my ability to understand extended stretches of 
speech. 

My daily time will be divided as in week 5, except that I will spend one hour per 
day with a second LRP, and only two hours with my first one. 

Week 7: 

I'll continue much as in week 6, except this week my LRP will come live at my 
house, and we'll go out visiting for two hours per day. We'll use formal language 
sessions to prepare for our times out visiting. | will not speak a word of English tomy 
LRP during the entire week, nor will she to me. I'll leam to recognize another hundred 
and fifty vocabulary items, of course. 

Week 8: 

Like week 7, except my LRP no longer lives with me, and I'm going out visiting 
on my own. Another 150 vocabulary items, of course. 
Week 9: 

Now that I am a basic speaker, I will begin living permanently with a local family, 
etc., etc, 

So there you have it. That’s my plan. Every day will have it’s own plan with all 
the specific details, and this master plan will keep getting revised as I go. Your plan 
won't be just like mine. Don’t be embarrassed if your pace is slower than mine, and don’t 
get stuck-up if it’s faster. Happy language learning! 
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